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Independence 


When the snow is flying and all outdoors is wrapped 
in bleak January’s somber mantle, your Buick Coupé 
—warm and cozy—takes you to the theatre, the 
dinner-party or the evening reception in the same 
comfort you have just left in your own living room. 
It gives you the luxury and style of an electric with 
all the dependability of the Buick Valve-in-Head 
motor. 
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Snug in this fine new enclosed car—richly upholstered 
and beautifully finished—you are independent of 
weather, of street conditions, of chauffeur or escort. 
By day or night, alone or accompanied, you go and 
come safely, surely, silently. In warm weather, with 
top folded back, the coupé becomes an open roadster. 


With an unfailing electric starter, a control of surprising simplic- 
ity, a motor of matchless power, this new Buick Coupé offers to 
women the utmost ease of driving combined with unlimited range 
in speed and mileage. 


Men, too, like the convenience of these coupés—and the demand 
for them, as for Buick touring cars, is unprecedented. For folks 
have learned that — regardless of the price you pay or the car you 
buy — nowhere can you get greater value than in a Buick. 


Roadsters and Touring Cars . . $950 to $1485 
Coupés and Inside Drive Sedans, $1350 to $1875 





| ) in Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. 
Buick Nes 7 hebdehay rao “ebarer on Ls . CSE ae Pleneer Builders of : 
; Br ta a me Valve-in-Head Motor Cars’ 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


— you receive notice that your subscription has 


The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Cur Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 
NEw YorkK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it Registered inthe United States Patent Office 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this PUBLISHED ON THE TWENTIETH OF EACH ~ a 
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Tie cukecrigtions cai back numbers. Subscribers KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN, MANAGING EDITOR 
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E WANT to do this because we believe that nothing is more interesting to the average man and woman than just that—a story. 
For a solid year we have been concentrating our editorial efforts on securing stories, and we’ve succeeded, it seems to us, beyond even 
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ABOUT THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL STORIES FOR 1916 
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The Other Woman 


The situation presented in this story by Mrs. Jennette 
Lee is, so far as we know, unique in fiction. It is the sort 
of story a magazine is always hoping to secure, but does 
secure only about once in a blue moon. We wonder 
just what women will think of it. It isn’t sensational, 
but it’s startling. 


When Mother Woke Up 


It was with a bump, even if it did take her a long time 
to do it. No one sees more keenly into modern Amer- 
ican family life than Mrs. Cutting, and in this story she 
carries a word to a lot of “mothers” that they’ve been 
needing. Humor? Yes, of course; but more than that, 
actually the real thing. 
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Cutting 
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Bennie is Just a Kid 


That’s all, but that’s what makes him so real—so 
freckle-facedly human. You remember him in the first 
story THE JOURNAL had about him, wherein he was 
presented in a world of brushes — hair, nail and tooth — 
from which he sought to escape. Well, he’s the same 
kid in this new story of the bay window. 


The Last of Susan Clegg 


Almost everyone in America knows Susan, well enough 
to call her by her first name even, and a few millions 
have wondered what really became of her. They’ll 
learn as they read these stories, which were begun last 
month, but will keep on for several issues; and then it’s 
“Good-by, Susan,” for there’ll be no more. 
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Uncle Ezra Intervenes 


Uncle Ezra ran a livery stable in an Indiana town till 
automobiles came, and then he ran a garage. It wasn’t 
gasoline, however, but hot biscuits and honey, that 
lifted him to the plane whereon our heroes dwell. He 
sought to intervene in romance, and then something 
happened that made him a philosopher. 


The Man From the Gulf 


He was a man — not a lad — yet he was a student in a 
fresh-water Southern college. He came from down the 
Gulf way, where clam digging was the vocation of the 
dwellers. Miss Abbott’s story of him is one of the most 
dramatically appealing stories THE JOURNAL has pub- 
lished in many years. 
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American Blood Goes Leaping 


Yours will when you read this story by Mrs. Andrews, 
whose other wonderful story, “The Three Things,” was 
completed in the Christmas JOURNAL. This is a story 
of the American flag by a woman who knows what that 
flag really means. And that real meaning may also be 
a new meaning to many of us. 


Tales of a Post Trader 


Real stories, these, by Mr. Norton, of Alaska during the 
period of its greatest boom, when life beyond Chilkoot 
was raw and men and women sloughed off the veneer 
of “civilization” and became again real human beings, 
swayed by the deeper emotions that their lives face to 
face with nature engendered. 
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The Town You Used to Know 


It has not entirely passed away, at least it has not so 
long as Miss Zona Gale chooses to write about it and 
its people. The town in her story of Nick Vardman’s 
return is, to all intents and purposes, the town that you 
used to live in when very rich men like Nick weren’t so 
common as they are now. 


A Hat-Girl Heroine 


A bit unusual at first thought, perhaps, but not when 
you come to think it over. Who is in a better position 
to watch the human show than the girl, in a black dress 
with white cuffs, who checks hats at the restaurant 
door of the Ambergilt Hotel? And she is a heroine, too, 
in this really unusual story. 
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Mysteries by a Master 


There was a hole in the corner cabinet and a little fine 
dust on the floor, but Mr. Post required nothing else 
wherewith to make a mystery —a mystery, moreover, 
that we defy anyone to solve before reading the last 
line of his story—the first of several THE JOURNAL will 
publish during 1916. 








The Minister on the Job 


His field was a small Middle West town where,as a young 
man just out of the seminary, he married the flutter- 
budget of the place, with results that surprised the com- 
munity. Mr. Butler has never worked with more human 
sympathy than in these stories of a real minister in a real 
town where about everything was “up to the dominie.” 
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TWO REMARKABLE SERIALS 


The autobiography of a traveling man’s wife is what th 


most unusual piece of work by Mrs. Bell might properly be 
called. For it is just that, and as such it will be read with 
a heart-responsive interest by the thousands of women 


whose husbands are “on the road.” 


is In an early number we shall begin Mrs. Richmond’s new 


serial, in which the well-beloved Red Pepper Burns appears 
again. This news will be read with delight by the millions 
to whom Mrs. Richmond’s books are known—first of all 


as serials in THE JOURNAL. 








Grace S. 
Richmond 
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OUR COVER DESIGN FOR THIS MONTH 


LASENANS ASSESSES 


| 
i PRESENTING Mr. Aylward’s new theme as the cover of this issue, it is the earnest wish of the Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL that the New Year may bring 
to each of its readers a galleon full of golden treasure, of happiness and of health. And that in years to come he or she may look back with pleasure to 1916 and say 
happily that it was in that year truly “my ship came in!” We are prepared to furnish duplicate copies of this cover, for framing, in all the original colors, but without 
any lettering on the front, and with no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited edition so printed, and while they last a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong 


tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
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Protect Jur Good lame 


(,;OODSYEAR 


AKRON 








In every room in every 
Goodyear building, they 
encounter the same mes- 
sage: Protect our good 
name. 

It hangs on the walls of all 
the Goodyear branches 
throughout the country, 
and is being adopted by 
tire dealers everywhere 
as an expression of the 
spirit in which their 
business is conducted. 

We believe that the public 
will be interested in the 
analysis of this simple 
but striking sentiment 
which is published here- 

“ath 


The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
| eal 
| ee ie - . , 
LOZ 4p: 
Qf ALM 
/ 
President 


TRIPPED to the 
S waist, his huge torso 
streaming with 


Sweat, a workman 
Swings the heavy iron 
core to an iron table, and 
wrenches off a tire which 
has just come steam- 
ing from the heater. 


His eye falls on the leg- 
end over his head, and 
he smiles. 


Our good name is also 
his good name. 


The twoare intertwined. 


He will protect the one, 
while he subserves the 
other. 


His thoughts are—as 
they should be — chiefly 
of himself, of his little 
home, and of his family. 


Their good name, his 
good name, our good 
name —his good work 
will stand guard over 
them all. 
Two thousand miles 
away—in Seattle, we will 
say—the same thought, 
inthe same simplewords. 


An irritating moment 
has arrived—the temp- 
tation to speak sharply to 
a customer, to fling aslur 
at unworthycompetition. 


The salesman, or the 
manager, or whosoever 
it may be, looks up, and 
the quiet admonition 
meets his eye: 


Protect ourgood name. 


In a twinkling it smooths 
the wrinkles out of his 
point of view. 


He is himself again—a 
man with a responsibil- 
ity which he could not 
escape if he would; and 
would not, if he could. 


*k * 


Back two thousand miles 


again to the factories — 
this time to the experi- 
mental room. 


An alluring chance to 
save—to make more 
profit by skimping, by 
substitution. No one will 
ever know. But—the 
silent monitor repeats its 
impressive admonition: 


Protect our good name. 


What chance to com- 
promise with conscience 
in the presence of that 
vigilant guardian ? 


* * * 


Thousands of men striv- 
ing to keep a name clean. 


And keeping their own 
names clean in the 
process. 

: £ 
We Americans, it is said, 
make a god out of busi- 
ness. 


Let the slur stand. 


Whether it be true or 
not—it is true that busi- 
ness is our very life. 


Shall it be a reproach to 
us that we try to make 
business as good as busi- 
ness can be made? 


Think of this business, 
please, in the light of its 
great animating thought: 


Protectourgood name. 


We are thinking of you, 
always, when we say it— 
you American millions, 
and you other millions 
in the Old World. | 


We think of you judging 
us, judging us—by what 
we are, by what we do, 
by what we make. 


We think of tens of thou- 
sands of homes in which 
our name can be made to 
stand for that which is 
worthy and worth while. 


We must not lose your 
good will—we musi not 
tarnish our good name. 


* * * 


You can call that any- 
thing you like. 


You can call it business, 
or sentiment, or idealism, 
or nonsense. 


It may be all of these. 


It may even be that 
which our national 
critics call making a god 
of business. 


But at least it gives to us 
a motive that is bigger 
and broader and deeper 
than money. 


It makes thousands of 
men happier in their 
work and more faithful 
to it. 


It has made of this busi- 
ness a democracy of 
united thought — a. de- 
mocracy of common en- 
deavor—a democracy of 
purpose and principle. 


And here is the oddest 
thing of all: 


The more we live up to 
this“impractical’ ideal, 
the greater the business 
gTOWS. 


The more we Iabor for 
the future, the more we 
profit in the present. 


The more we strive for 
character, the greater 
the reward in money. 


The more we put into 
our product, the more 
we take out in sales. 


Perhaps, after all, there 
is more than one sense in 
which it is good to make 
a god out of business. 


We think so. 


And we think you think 
SO. 


Pe ea ae 
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. ol , President 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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The Most Complete Service : 





z 


Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine your 
questions to the editor for the particular subject given. All letters will be answered 
personally and will not be published. Write briefly, straight to the point, and always inclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 
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To Whom to Write 


irnal 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail on 
any subject. 








Styles in Clothes 

Any question about styles in clothes (other than 
home dressmaking), whether for babies, girls, 
boys, women or men, will be gladly answered by 
mail, by a corps of trained fashion experts, if you 
address your letter to 

THE Fasnton Epitors 
TneE LapieEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 

Any question about home dressmaking (other 
than styles in clothes, which will be answered by 
the Fashion Editors), whether of new clothes or 
about making over and economical cutting, will 
be answered by 

THE HOME DRESSMAKING EpITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about your 
own hat, or your children’s hats, whether about 
the new hats or how to make over old ones, will be 
speedily answered by 

THe MILLINERY Epitors 
Tue Lavies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your hair 
in the newest and most becoming style (not about 
hair trouble—another notice covers that), also 
that of children and girls, address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THe Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes . 

If problems arise concerning the best materials, 
trimmings and patterns for your children’s clothes 
remember it will be a pleasure to help you solve 
them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patchwork, 
tatting or embroidery, it receives the attention of 
a corps of experts who will give information about 
all branches of needlework. 

Ture NEEDLEWORK EpbITORS 
THe LApiIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether he is a 
few years old or very young—his food, his care, 
his clothes, his health, anything—will be cheer- 
fully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapigEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, through a reliable 
lawyer, will answer by mail any suitable question 
of law, or endeavor to solve any legal problem 

capable of solution by mail, submitted by its 
readers. The suitability of answering any ques- 
tion, however, is to be determined solely by THE 
JOURNAL. Address 
SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” An 
expert on this question will gladly make clear to 
JOURNAL readers new ways of doing household 
work if you will address 

Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house we 
can tell you how to obtain plans published in THE 
JOURNAL, answer questions about little house 
building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapigEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 
An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, renovat- 
ing an old room, color ideas—anything about the 
interior decoration of a house. 
TuHeE Epitors OF THE LiTTLE HOUSE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Pretty. Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints on 
complexion, hair trouble (not arranging hair 
another notice covers that), skin and eyes, etc. 
are matters on which you will get advice promptly 
from a source you can trust. 

Dr. Emma E, WALKER 
THE Labiks’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some folks 
call etiquette—when visiting or entertaining, in 
the theater or church, or on the street, is well 
worth knowing. Any question on these matters 
will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR HH. PHILLIPS 
Tne LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 

On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, leftovers, 
and all such problems of housekeepers, you may 
depend upon getting helpful advice, cheerfully 
given, if you will write to 

THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapbIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











Home Parties 

We will help you plan a home party if you will 
tell us what kind of party you would like to give 
and will furnish us sufficient details to enable us 
to answer intelligen itly and offer prac tical sugges- 
tions. Address 

THE HoME Party EpIToR 
THE LabiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


= 








School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in the 
city or in the country, if you wish help in planning 
an entertainment we shall be glad to offer sug- 
gestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 

THE LAbIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except the 
adaptability of original manuscripts for publica- 
tion (and piano questions, which are taken care 
of in Josef Hofmann’s department), will receive 
attention from experts on this subject. Address 

THE Music EpItTors 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, Sunday- 
school entertainments, and workable methods for 
city or country will be made cheerfully if you 
will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 


THE LabigEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read on 
topics that are interesting them; others want to 
know about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticize manuscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 


THE LabIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life presents 
new problems. Perhaps it is a heart affair, or a 
question in her life at the office or at home. Any- 
thing which is of vital interest to her will receive 
careful attention and sympathetic advice from a 
woman who understands the problems and ap- 
preciates the difficulties. 


THE GIRLS’ EpITOR 


THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
terest —questions pertaining to women’s interests, 
hints on travel, information on current events 
the placing of quotations or of dates, questions 
on science, history and the drama, biographical 
sketches, etc. For these we have a special depart- 
ment. For anything not classified, address 

THE EpiTors oF ‘Witt You TELL ME? 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a two- 


cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for which 


others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. 
booklet desired, always in care of THE LADIES’ HOME. JOURNAL, 


“The Book of Fair Booths” 
“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s 
“ How to Do Continuous Smocking,” 


Clothes, 


four cents postage will be required. 


* by Mrs. Martha Mason. 


by Mrs. Martha Mason. 


Vs How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 
What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 


“Easy Patterns in Crochet 


,” by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


“Hat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents) 


“Covering a Velvet Hat” ( 
" The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 
“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” 


a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents) 


by Joseph N. Hettel. . 


If you wish the 
In each case address the author of the 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
100 Ideas—By The resa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
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A Circle of 


Answering the Question: How C 


“Che Wives’ 
( Married Money 
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“an a Home Woman Make Money in 1916? 





THE JOURNAL that the Janu- 

ary number reaches its read- 
ers so close on the eve of 
Christmas. This enables me to 
say in one breath, ‘“ Merry 
Christmas!” and **Happy New 
Year!” to each and every League 
member, and indeed to every 
wife who reads this column. It 
is too late forthe League to make 
it a merry Christmas for you if 
you are not already numbered 
among our money-makers; but 
alike for the new member of to- 
day or tomorrow, and the mem- 
ber whose Christmas stocking 
the League has crammed to the 
top with gifts and checks, the 
way is open for it to make her 
New Year a happy one. 


[: IS a delightful feature of 


Not yet a year old, this League Mv dear Secretary 

‘s ‘ } ceived the be sautiful emble m 
of The Wives 
am indeed proud to wear it. 
The real pendant so far sur- 
passed the picture of it I 
had formed from the illus- 
trations that it was almost 
a surprise pendant. 
signer is certainly to be 
congratulated 
combination of beauty and 
ideas which he has managed 
to embody in it, 
to thank you very much for 
mine. I ‘also received the 


of ours; and yet what a dreadful. 
dreadful hole it would cut out of 
1916 for several thousand busy 
home-makers, accustomed now 
to turn to The Wives’ League 
whenever they need an extra 
dollar, if they thought that with 
the passing of the good things of 
the Old Year the League would 
pass too! Fortunately the 
League is feeling very well, thank cheeks 
you, and expects to enjoy the 
best of health and_ prosperity 








Wears Her Pendant 
With Pride dare to hope that I could get it, 


A MEMBER FROM MISsowurI. 


7 route, and to others by the slower 

one, as it did to the little woman 
whose letter I am publishing be- 
low as an encouragement to 
every member who may hereto- 
fore have made the mistake of 
underestimating her opportuni- 
ties. [Iam sure that not a single 





| vital interest of the home was 
ever slighted by its writer. 
| I cannot let you feel that I am 


indifferent or unappreciative of 
the beautiful, dainty Swastika that 
came to me by registered mail 
over a week ago today. I have 
had my right arm disabled, but I 
feel that I must tell you, in a few 
words at least, how proud J am of 
my League emblem, and how 
pleased that I was able to earn it. 

To be honest, I did not really 


5 Ry eee because I am a busy mother of 
: young children, who need my 
hourly care and attention. There 
are almost no leisure hours in my 
days, and so the prospect was puz- 
zling, but I find that by the “ peg- 
ging away’"’ process one can do 
The de- quite a bit. The Swastika more 
than realizes my anticipation of it. 
A Nort DakoTa MEMBER. 


You're Invited for 1916 
‘Baca of our League, then, 


as celebrating New Year's 
Day in the old, gracious fashion 


League, and 


upon the 


and I want 








during the coming year, and to 
share the prosperity at least with 
thousands of members at present on its pay roll, 
besides thousands of members yet to be added. 
All that is necessary on the member’s part is to be 
willing to work. No fees, initiatory or otherwise; 
no formalities, beyond writing to me for a mem- 
bership card, in case you have never joined our 
circle; and no great exactions on get or strength 
in the way of working, either, or the following 
letters would never have been written: 


I am certainly happy to receive so many beautiful 
gifts for so little effort. I have been much more suc- 
cessful than I ever thought of being; therefore I feel 
now full of ambition for work, but as Iam a very busy 
mother I am not able to accomplish half as much as I 
would like to do I aimed to earn about $25 this 
nonth at least when I found how successful I could be, 

sickness has prevet my working as much as 

ad planned; therefore I must postpone my work 
until after Christmas But I expect to make a good 
record in the New Year. 

One of the greatest satisfactions is in getting a little 
money that I have really earned myself. When I really 
tell you, some day, what my daily duties are you will 
wonder how I do it. A MEMBER FROM UTAH. 





Now I have earned $13 and hope I am entitled to 
my Swastika emblem. Iam so anxious to see it. Iam 
sure it will be a beauty. My last month's salary 
check and my previous earnings will help out won- 
derfully at Christmas. What a pleasure to buy gifts 
with money one earns oneself! ou see lam a very 
busy housewife, and this work is something different, 
and such a pleasure. Next year I hope to earn much 
more. AN lowa HOUSEKEEPER. 


On many a gift-table, this Christmas, the place 
of honor will be occupied by that beautiful neck 
pendant of solid gold, in the Roman finish, wrought 
in the form of a Swastika encircled with the wed 
ding ring, and set with a diamond in the center, 
which the League bestows as a reward upon each 
member as her work reaches the expected stand 
ard. To some members it came by the quick 


“The New Ke 
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of keeping open house. Every 
member knows, without my 
assurance, that her active participation in League 
affairs during the coming year will make the League 
a bigger, better, livelier organization, and will have 
a direct effect in increasing her personal income. I 
shall say the same positive words to those who are 
awaiting my assurance that they really are invited 
for 1916. No woman is too busy for us if she is will- 
ing to put together 60 spare moments and make one 
spare hour out of them. As for any woman being 
either too rich or too poor for the League to help her, 
I have two letters which show me—and you—that 
such a thing couldn't be: 


You'll see from this stationery that my husband has 
a new position ~vice-preside nt of the bank; but I 
think that if we had the whole bank I could always 
find a place for my League money. Just now we're 
building a new home, and I hope to earn enough oo s 
fall to buy a davenport. My previous earnings ar 
laid away for a rug 





Between the lines of this brief extract from the 
other letter much may be read: 

For the first time in months I've felt cheerful at 
supper time. Other supper times have been gloomy, 
both of us discouraged that another day was gone 
without any income or work. But tonight! I’ve made 
$1.90 and {i'm not tired out, as I was two weeks ago 
when I did two days’ washing to make $2. And baby 
is in good humor instead of breathing steaming soap- 
suds. Thank you a thousand times for your help. 


These two letters touch the two extremes of life. 
So does The Wives’ League. Your membership 
card for 1916 is ready. Your request for it, and 
your address, are all I'm waiting for! 
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A Chance for All 


, | NHAT’S one of the strongest features of this 

new Club—that it offers a chance for all. 

No matter what your circumstances are, it is 
always within your means to join. For The 
Keeping-Up Club is a peculiar club in that you 
couldn't join it by paying, no matter how much 
money you had. And that is the good part of it: it 
places within the hands of everyone those oppor 
tunities which always up to this time have been 
possible only to folks of means. 

Here, for instance, is a chance this month to 
visit France and view the scenes made famous by 
the heroic deeds of Joan of Arc—of course, not 
in person, but on paper—under the guidance of 
another famous woman, Ida M. Tarbell, who gives 
you the whole story of the great French heroine in 

bright, popular article of twenty-five hundred 
words, Bictahed by pictures reproduced in the 
text which bring what she is describing vividly 
before you. 

Then, to cap all, she presents to you six beauti 
ful prints, each almost half the size of THE JouR 
NAL page, showing some of the more striking 
phases of Joan of Arc’s life, and, to make sure that 
you may know exactly what each picture is about, 
there has been written on the back of it a brief, 
crisp, illuminating account of the picture. 

All this will be found in the January issue of the 
Keeping-Up Club’s paper, “*The Mentor,” which 
goes to every member each month, freighted with 


some special subject treated by an expert, and ac- 
companied by six separate, beautiful pictures, all 
ready for framing. In the coming months Henry 
T. Finck, one of the foremost music critics in 
New York City, will tell you about the Wagner 
operas which are being presented at the Metro 
politan Opera House there this winter; and John 
K. Mumford, the greatest authority in this country 
on rugs, will describe various kinds, and will pre- 
sent you with six colored plates of the most beauti- 
ful Chinese rugs in the world. 


*O, BY joining this club, you can keep up with 
S the times each month throughout the year, 
under the guidance of all these interesting people; 
and you can at the same time secure souvenirs of 
their companionship with you in the shape of 72 
beautiful pictures, all separate and ready to be 
framed, besides 150 pages of fascinating informa- 
tion, illustrated by 250 pictures in the text. 

How you can do this easily, free of all apes e 
will be told you down to the least detail, you 
will only write today to 


THE MANAGER OF 
THE KEEPING-Up CLUB 
THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Special Reproduction of The Dream Garden 


S WE have had so many requests from our readers who wish to cbtain uncreased copies 

of The Dream Garden, the most wonderful favrile mosaic picture in America, which 
was presented in the Christmas issue of THE JOURNAL in full color, we have had a limited 
edition printed, and while this edition lasts a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, 


postpaid, upon receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
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Here is One of the Littlhe Shops 
in the Row Above. Its Simple 
Elegance and Beauty are Supple- 
mented by Many Growing Plants 





The Awninged Pergola in Front 
of the Shops in the Row Below 
and the Well-Placed Foliage Sus- 
gest the Foreign Bazaar 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


[Fe ONE town can makeits 
commercial center as at- 
tractive as this, why can- 
not others? These shops 
are not beautiful just be- 
cause of their location; 
they are beautiful because 
the people of Magnolia, 
Massachusetts, have 
enough civic pride to have 
made them so. 
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This is the Corner Shop. Could 
You Pass it By? It Shows a Par- 
ticularly Good Architectural 
Arrangement for Such a Location 





This Interior of One of the Shops 
in the Row Below Shows the 
Thought and Care With Which 
the Merchandise is Displayed 

















There is Nothing About This Row of Shops to Weary the Eye, and No Ornate Trimmings to Get Shabby 
(Page 4) 
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N BENNINGTON, Ver- 
| mont, in the shadow of 
Ethan Allen’s Green 
Mountains, a group of 
young women got the idea 
not long ago that if you 
want to make a real Amer- 
ican citizen you’ve got to 
catch him—or her— 
young. So the members 
of the group calling them- 
selves the Civic League 
went kid-hunting. The 
first thing they did was to 
devise a pageant picturing 
the lively and interesting 
history of Bennington, and 
all the youngsters in town 
had a big share in it. All 
classes got acquainted and 
found they weren’t a bit 
different after all. 


PHOPLOUGRAPHS 


The Very Snow Chuckles When 1300 Kids are Taken Sleighing Over it on Bobsleds 


HE work of the boys and girls is divided 

into four sections. The School Section is 
designed to provide organized play and ath- 
letics for the girls. The real work is done 
after school, and folk dancing is part of it. 
The Social Section takes in both the girls 
and boys. Of course there’s a permanent 
community center. On Monday the Boys’ 
Glee Club meets; Tuesday is cooking-class 
day for the girls; Wednesdays are given over 
to sewing; Thursdays folk dancing is the 
program; Fridays are for the older children, 
who on these “high-school’’ nights have such 
lectures and entertainments as best serve 
to develop the community spirit; while on 
Saturday nights the young folks get up their 
own affairs, which usually end with an in- 
formal dance. One result of these ‘‘ evenings’’ 
is that there aren’t many boys or girls on 
the streets of Bennington after dark. 


No Little Boy or Girl is Allowed to Spend a Giftless Christmas in Bennington 
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DEFOREST 


HERE’S not a bit of 

charity about the 
work, and its obvious de- 
sirability in due time was 
borne in upon all the city 
organizations, even the 
Board of Trade, to the end 
that today all the men and 
women in _ Bennington 
think first of the kids, 
and afterward of their own 
affairs. There’s not a 
social barrier left in the 
community, especially 
among the youngsters, 
and real democracy rules. 
Every holiday is of com- 
munity observance, and 
although the elders always 
have a good time.it’s for 
the youngsters that the 
plans are really made. 


And of Course the Youngsters Had Their Own Float in the “Fourth” Parade 


\ summer the community activities for 
the youngsters take place on the big, 
fully equipped playground. The older boys 
have their own baseball league; the older 
girls do craft work in association with the 
Camp Fire Girls; and the wee ones have 
their flag raisings, their singing games, their 
folk dancing and their story-telling days, 
with special parties arranged often for good 
measure. At many of the parties there’s 
special music furnished by the Playground 
Orchestra, composed entirely of girls. Of 
course there are athletic carnivals, with 
winners’ badges; but most fun of all are the 
special holiday festivities, which we’ve tried 
to picture—all too inadequately—on this 
page. And, over it all, the sun of heaven 
smiles as it glints from the peak of the monu- 
ment erected to that real American, John 
Stark, ancestral spirit of the town. 


It's More Fun to Join in a Halloween Parade Than to Steal Signs 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY C, F. BRETZMAN 
HE First Methodist Episcopal Sunday School is not so proud of its size as of its 


efficiency program. Mr. W. E. Carpenter, a local banker, has been its superin- 
tendent for twenty-seven years. This picture shows the High School Boys’ Class, 


taught by the superintendent of the city schools. The membership is held to young 
men under twenty. Last Christmas they provided one hundred baskets containing 
Christmas dinners, and furnished thirty young men for work in the toy hospital. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY C. F, BRETZMAN 


IX HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-EIGHT babies are on the Cradle Roll. Some for the mothers of the little ones who cannot come alone. These departments enroll 


of them are in the picture. Back of them are grouped the Beginners’ and Primary one thousand three hundred children and one hundred mothers. The most up-to- 
Departments. A special class that meets in the Nursery of the Church is provided date methods of instruction are employed, with no prizes or rewards of merit. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY C 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY C. F, BRETZMAN 


EVEN HUNDRED members of the Men’s Bible Class, with members of its religious activities. An employment bureau, free lunches for schoolchildren and a 


orchestra in the foreground. The leader of the class is the pastor of the church, free lecture and concert course are among the School’s community services. A curric- 
the Reverend John G. Benson. The men are highly organized for social service and ulum is adopted giving to all instruction in the social application of the Gospel. 
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FOND mother, a sunny morning, a cozy home, an eye-opening bath with 
the mild velvety Ivory Soap—and to baby’s mind all the world seems 
bright and gay. 





In the nursery, at least, Ivory Soap is something more than soap. It is, in addition, 








a distinct aid in keeping children happy and good-natured. 


It feels so soft and smooth to the tender skin and it cleanses so gently without 
a sign of smart or burn that the daily bath becomes a pleasant diversion. 


And, of course, not the least of its attractions to the busy little hands and the 
big wondering eyes is the fact that “It Floats”. 


[IVORY SOAP. ... 
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A Monday Holiday 


WAVE of popular approval has reached us in response to THE JOURNAL’S 
suggestion that Memorial Day and Thanksgiving Day be hereafter 
fixed for celebration on Saturday and thus insure a week-end cessation 

from work of two days. But in some of the letters there is struck this note: 
Would you not reconsider your excellent idea and suggest Monday instead of 
Saturday? Monday would give the school workers an extra holiday, and surely 


teachers should be considered as well as workers in office, store and factory. Then, 
too, the Saturday half-holiday is now almost universal throughout the year. 


ONDAY is the most undesirable day of the week for a holiday from a 

business standpoint. It brings the heaviest mail of the week and 
business houses would vigorously oppose a congestion of mail that would lie 
unattended from Saturday until Tuesday. The result of a Monday holiday 
would be that it would never be generally observed, owing to practical business 
reasons, and this would defeat the very result aimed at in the change sug- 
gested—that is, a two days’ rest from work. It is only because Labor Day, 
fixed for celebration on the first Monday in September, comes before the 
actual rush of the autumn and winter, in most lines of business, has begun, 
that it is recognized by business houses, where it is recognized at all, which 
in the majority of states is by no means true. 

Besides, the energy and vitality of the busy worker in office, store and 
factory are far better served by a holiday previous to the Sunday rest than 
after it. The insertion into the calendar of a Monday holiday in busy Novem- 
ber and in almost equally busy May is impracticable for business reasons. 

T IS true, as our correspondent says, that we should consider the school- 

teachers. But she overlooks the fact, so far as holidays are concerned, 
that the cases of these workers are not equal. The school-teacher has one day 
off in each week, which the other workers have not, and her summer vacation 
extends over nine or ten weeks against the one or two weeks of the other 
classes of workers, and frequently these workers do not get even a week. 

Our correspondent is not quite so correct, however, when she says that 
“‘the Saturday half-holiday is now almost universal throughout the year.”’ 
Quite the contrary is the fact. Even a Saturday half-holiday in June, July 
and August is by no means universal, while the half-Saturday throughout 
the year is observed in only the most infinitesimal number of instances. I am 
afraid my correspondent errs where so many err: in confusing a condition 
that exists, perhaps, in her case, and in a limited circle that she knows, with 
the country at large. Infinite confusion in argument results from this 
tendency on the part of folks. We are all prone to argue from our viewpoints, 
forgetting that to most of us the opportunities for observation are necessarily 
of the most limited order. We forget too often that ours is a very large country 
and what is true of our locality is by no means true of other localities. 

HEN THE JouRNAL makes a suggestion it tries, as in this case, to 

suggest something that will meet with the fewest possible practical 
objections. Before we suggested that Memorial Day and Thanksgiving Day 
should be definitely fixed on the last Saturday of May and of November, we 
canvassed the ground very carefully, obtained numberless opinions, made 
infinite inquiries. To suggest Monday came naturally into our minds at first, 
but we soon saw the objections of business men that would not be easy to 
overcome. But to Saturday there was not the same objection; in fact, there 
were no practical objections whatever. On the other hand, there are the 
best reasons for the change. And it would seem as if a large number of persons 
wanted the change. The question is, then: Do enough people want the 
change to ask for and insist upon it? Many have asked in this connection: 
‘“‘What can I, singly, do to bring this change about ?’’ The answer is simple: 

The fixing of Memorial Day is a matter left to the choice of each state. 
A sufficient interest in the change of the date made evident to the Governor 
and Legislature of a state would bring about a discussion of the matter, and, 
if desired, the change would be adopted. It only requires some state to take 
the initiative for others to follow. The question is: Which state will be the 
most progressive by being the first? 

Thanksgiving Day is fixed by proclamation of the President of the 
United States, and this power is vested in him by the Congress. The gov- 
ernors of the states follow the President’s initiative. Hence the individual’s 
part in this change, if desired, is to write to his congressman and senator and 
ask for the introduction into the House and Senate of an Act authorizing 
the President to change the date of celebration from the last Thursday to 
the last Saturday in November. There is opportunity here for some legislator 
to perform a distinctly popular service for the American people. 





‘The Second War Christmas 


HE second Christmas has come, and still the war goes on. 

it is worse, and the question that begins to press is: How about that 

Christmas message: ‘‘Glory to God on High: Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men”? Where is the ‘‘ Peace on Earth’’? ask the doubtful ones. And 
then some expert who thinks he knows, in whom many have confidence, says 
that wars will never end: this one will, of course, sometime, but there will be 
other wars and worse wars, for men will go on inventing still more diabolical 
means with which to destroy human life. 


If anything, 


HY, then, continue to make all this fuss about Christmas and its mes- 
sage of Peace and Good Will, say some, if the world is going to get worse ? 

But there is one point that those who are a bit low in hope and spirit just 
now do not take into consideration: that the world is not going to get worse. 
Why? Simply because for twenty centuries it has been getting better, and it 
is going steadily to get better all the time. 

There is no doubt that much has been done in this frightful war to discour- 
age the most hopeful. But, after all, and in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, there is such a thing as the invisible power of Goodness. It is that 
which has been accumulating for twenty centuries and, though war for the 
moment obscures its presence, its influence is bound to tell. 


HIS is not the same world it was twenty centuries ago. There have been 
times in the last year when it has seemed as though it was. Things have 
been done in this war that the Assyrians might have done. But, all the same, 
not by such means can the world be overcome. No: there is too much good- 
ness in it for that; too much knowledge; too much vision; too great a power 
for righteousness; too deep a sympathy for suffering. Men are just now see- 
ing red; their passions are inflamed; but this cannot be for long. This may be 
a war for war; but in the end it will prove a war against war. Men will come 
to their senses; the lust for blood will cease; all these things will pass away. 
It may seem for the moment as if no power can stop men from rushing at 
one another’s throats, but there will come a lull; there are ideas, ideals and 
habits of mind deep down in this twentieth-century world that were not in it 
nineteen centuries ago, and there is a power in them that is unconquerable. 
The religion on which the civilization of Europe and America rests has not 
run its course. Perverted it has been in many particulars: faulty, very 
faulty, are the organizations through which it has worked. But nothing ails 
the religion itself, and the nations that lean on it and live in it, however sorely 
they may be hurt, cannot be destroyed. No greater religion has been devised 
or has arisen to supersede Christianity. No need is there to stop celebrating 
Christmas or for disbelieving in the Christmas message. It is to that message 
and to the Christianity which it voices that the nations must come back when 
all the clamor of combat has subsided and humanity turns to bind up its 
wounds and reorganize society. And it will be a Christian reorganization, 
based not on conquest but on justice, and enforced at the bottom by that 
invisible power of Goodness which, just because it is now so terribly obscured, 
we are prone to underrate. There are martyrs making by the hundred thou- 
sand, but the faith for which they are giving up their lives is not new. They 
are doing what the Master did: giving up their lives to expiate the sins and 
errors of mankind and bring back Peace and Good Will to a contrite world. 
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Good Health at a Cheap Price 

N APPLE a day, it has been wisely said, will keep the doctor away. 
But so will plenty of water, and water is cheaper and handier than 

apples. Because water is to be had for the asking and taking, we do not 
value it. Weare careful to wash our outer bodies, but we fail to realize the 
value of flushing our inner bodies. Doctors say that if we all gave the body 
eight glasses of water each day doctors would have less practice. ‘‘ Most of 
us would starve,” said one doctor lately, ‘‘if we followed this schedule” 
glass of water upon rising, 
glasses of water between breakfast and luncheon, 
glasses of water between luncheon and dinner, 
glass of water upon retiring. 
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That is certainly not an impossible achievement. ‘‘ But,’’ added this doctor, 
“although there are two opinions about drinking water with meals, the 
weight of medical opinion is against asking food to swim in water. Before 
and after meals is the safest rule for drinking water, and then plenty of it.”’ 
It is worth thinking about: if we can get good health at so cheap a price. 
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_ : IT Is COMMON COMMENT among hostesses that not one 

=. young person in ten is a considerate guest. Doors are 
slammed: lights are left burning in rooms: clothes remain 
scattered in disorder: there is loud talking after retiring: all 
these violations of hospitality are charged against young 
people when they are visiting. 





But the fault can scarcely be 
Children jai hprtges ; fe 
Ye Shall aid at the feet o the young when their elders are equally 

- remiss about observing the rules of hospitality. Women who 
Know Them 


travel say that not one woman in ten is tidy about her 
. belongings: that the washroom in a sleeping car or other 
public place is a pitiable commentary on the untidiness of the average American 
woman, who leaves stray hairs, powder and perfect disorder after her use of a 
washstand. A stewardess on a sleeping car recently said that the women 
who “clean up after themselves,” after their use of the washstand, can be 
counted daily on the fingers of one hand with “three fingers to spare.’”’ “After 
me, the deluge”’ seems to be the rule. If elders do not observe the rules of 
rreatness and consideration when they are guests—whether they are guests in a 
home, a hotel or a sleeping car, matters not—what, pray, can we expect of their 
sons and daughters? The young can be trained to neatness and consideration, 
but example goes particularly far here: much farther than precept. A careless 
girl or boy, as a guest, generally points to a careless father or mother: careless 
either in training or in behavior when using property that belongs to others. 
By their children ye shall know them! 














A MAN WHO HAS BEEN MAKING A STUDY of thousands of 
} other folks’ stomachs asks a very simple question: ‘‘ How 
} can you expect folks to be healthy when they start a morn- 
ing meal with grapefruit—the most acidulous fruit that 
grows—and then follow it immediately with cereal and 
cream, or coffee with cream? Can anybody imagine a more 
deathly combination? And yet hundreds mix this acid and 
cream in their stomachs every morning and wonder what is 
the matter with their digestions.”” And, when we come to 
think about it, the combination zs wicked: about as ill-advised as it could well 
be made. It is not all queerness by any means that leads the Englishman to eat 
his fruit at the end of his breakfast instead of at the beginning! 





Morning 
Mixture 














IT WAS A SHREWD YANKEE GENERAL STOREKEEPER who 
said, as we were driving along by a farm: 
“T reckon Will Peyton isn’t doing so well.” 
| ie ‘“*How do you know that?’’ I asked. 
“His barn,’’ he said laconically, pointing to a barn the 





What Ver , ; : . 
Few EF. y side of which blazoned forth an advertisement. ‘‘When a 
ew Farmers | man lets another fellow paint his barn for an advertisement, 


we think twice when he comes to the store and wants to buy 
. = without money. We are generally out of what he wants.’’ 

The comment was shrewd; it is a truth that very few farmers realize. The 
owner of a farm never advertises the loosening hold on his strings, or his 
poverty, more convincingly than when he “lets another fellow paint his barn.” 
If more farmers realized this fact there would be fewer barns, fences and sides 
of houses made hideous by advertising painting. 








| Realize 








of wine, those of us who believe most strongly in prohibition 
have been apt to rejoice in the fact that another bottle 


— | WHENEVER A SHIP HAS BEEN CHRISTENED with a bottle 
| 
| of wine had gone into the water. ‘A good place for it,’’ we 











The Bowls have said. And some of us have said: “What difference 
| That | does it make whether a ship is christened with water or 

| with wine? It’s a mere formality: a rite. Why fuss 
Christens about a little thing?’’ But comes along the Woman’s 
_a Ship Christian Temperance’ Union and puts a new light on the 





. matter. Consider, it urges, the root meaning of the word 
‘“‘christening’’: ‘‘One of the dictionary definitions of to christen is: ‘to name, 
as a ship, by a ceremony likened to baptism.’ Always baptism in the Christian 
economy has been with water. If in days gone by spirituous liquors were 
supposed to give long life and to bring good luck, the revelations of science 
have thoroughly exploded that theory. Water is a symbol of life; alcohol, 
a symbol of disease, destruction and death, the enemy of life and of efficiency; 
hence the christening of any ship with champagne is an absurdity and an 
anachronism.” 

Many will stand corrected by this sane view. We do, and we are glad to 
take off our hats to the clever mind in the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union that conceived this excellent argument. 





] WE FAIL TO REALIZE that as we grow older we cannot 
| take care of the same foods, in kind or quantity, that we did 
- } when we were younger. Yet few change their diet as years 

i come to them. They have formed habits of appetite and 








Man’s fail to realize that the consuming power of the body is not 
so great at fifty as it was at thirty. When a manor a woman 

Age- Be eee tee i: 
Ck | turns fifty, an age-change has come that must be reckoned 
agree } with and heeded. The body does not require the same food 





that it required at thirty: moreover, it cannot consume it. 
We fail to require as much sleep as we grow older, and the same is true of 
our food requirements. Many a man (and woman) who has turned fifty is 
committing slow suicide by not curbing his appetite, whereas he could add 
ten years to his life if he realized that a man is as old as are his arteries, and 
his arteries are as old as he eats and drinks. We have got far enough, fortu- 
nately, to realize that alcohol is poison to the arteries whether we are young or 
old: we still have to realize that the same kind and quantity of food are 
poison at fifty that are food at thirty. The only change that need concern 
us at age-change relates to the food that we eat: we can go on working and 
keeping up our enthusiasms and interest: they will freshen us. But we can 
shorten our lives with the foods that we eat. 





THE PUREST AIR WE BREATHE is night air. Actual tests 
have proved again and again that the bacteria count in 
the night air is much lower than that in the air during 
daylight hours when the activities of the world are at full 





The height and the maximum of dirt is active. Yet, despite 
iil date this demonstrated scientific fact, so deeply rooted is the 


fear of the ‘“‘cold, damp night air” that thousands are fearful 
of letting it into their sleeping rooms during the winter 
months. Of course, during the summer weather the question 
regulates itself, but during the winter the hoodoo of the night air stalks 
triumphantly. It would be amusing, if it were not so serious, how this night- 
air notion has got deeply into the convictions of people, and how difficult it is 
to remove it. Instead of throwing down a window and letting in the pure 
wintry air, thousands sleep in closed-window rooms and breathe over and 
over the vitiated air, rendered disease-breeding by the waste of their own 
bodies. It is little wonder that we have so many ‘‘colds”’! 


We Breathe 














A MOTHER GOT TO WORRYING ABOUT THE GIRL to whom 
her son had become engaged. She was a nice girl, but the 
mother felt that perhaps she was not of a type to stimulate 
the son sufficiently in his career. The mother wisely said 





The Girl 








nothing, however, untiltwoimportant factsdawned upon her: 

First, that possibly her boy was of the order which did 

Her Boy cad ey er ae ‘ Si es - 
w not need stimulation. As she reflected upon his nature, his 
Bcd temperament, she arrived at the conclusion that what he 
— required in a life partner might be someone who would 





——"_ prove a poultice rather than a mustard plaster or a fly blister. 
This was her first discovery. 

The second was not precisely like unto it, but was even more important— 
that the son, and not the mother, was marrying the girl. The question as to 
whether or not the girl would suit the mother as a permanent companion 
was a minor consideration about which she need not vex her soul. The point 
he had settled for himself was that here, by God’s grace, was the one maid for 
him; and since that had been determined the wise course was for the mother 
not to waste time and energy bemusing herself over the situation, especially 
as the girl offered no fundamental objection. 

Thus the mother, of herself, learned a lesson that many another mother 
might profitably learn. 





IF HOUSEWIVES COULD GET MORE in the way of regard- 
ing raisins, figs, dates and nuts in the light of foods rather 
than as dainties, many a meal would be simplified and many 
a body would be better nourished. Few realize the food- 





oo value and energy-building qualities of these delicious and 
O palatable fruits. Particularly do they lend themselves to 
wails growing children, who naturally crave sweets and are 








Candies | entitled to have them. The most nourishing ‘‘eat”’ to-give 

a to a hungry child, equal to cake or candy in tast€ and far 
superior to either in body value, is one of the fig, raisin, date or nut breads 
that are now becoming so prevalent in households. Many a child’s luncheon 
would be more palatable and better for the child if these breads were given as 
substitutes for meat. The raisin, date, fig and nut are really Nature’s sweets 
and candies, and as such cannot be too strongly recommended. 











= ——] THERE WERE TWO BOYS IN THE FAMILY, seven years 
| ay apart: the father had passed away, and the mother was 
| wes worrying, when the younger entered college, as to whether 
NOt | || or not he was working in the best way. She spoke of her 
On | worry to her elder son. 
Hi ‘“‘Aren’t his marks good? Doesn’t he stand tolerably well 
” in his classes?’’ asked the brother. 
Own Feet ‘““Yes,”’ the mother conceded; “‘but you know he was 








never as much of a student as you, and I am afraid he may 
make mistakes in the management of his work.”’ 

‘“‘Then he’ll have to take the consequences,”’ said the son. ‘After all, 
mother, he is grown now and ought to be able to decide things for himself. 
Let him work it out the best he can, and don’t think you have to decide all 
for him.” 

That was an item in the mother’s education which did her good ever after. 
The boy simply meant that his brother should stand on his own feet. 


’ 





THE LIFE OF A LOVED ONE does not end. Itsimply goeson. 
Its work is done here, only to take up its work in “‘the other 
room.”’ We lived before and we live after here. We are not 
summer flies that live but fora day. Nature teaches us this. 
The rotation of the trees in the woods: the succession of the 


IN 

} Not Out: ; : 

| seasons: the leaf that falls in the autumn turns into nurture 
| Just On | for the new leaf of the spring. There is no end. It becomes 











easier to believe this when the other shore begins to be 
peopled by our loved ones. We can never feel for others until we have felt 
ourselves: we know not how to extend sympathy until it has been meted out to 
us. Life looks differently after the light of a life dear tous has goneon. But 
on, not out, it has gone; and surely, if sometimes slowly, that truth comes 
home to us and enters our lives. The physical presence may be denied us, but 
the spiritual takes its place, strengthening, heartening, reviving and uplifting. 
Those who leave us are never far off: they are real and near to us. And oft- 
times when the heart is saddest, the load heaviest and the trial greatest, it 
is they who stretch out their hands to us and give us fresh courage, that we 
wonder whence it came. It is only that with our eyes we can see not and with 
our ears we can hear not. One only needs to lose a good mother to know and 
learn this truth: to learn it so deeply and truly that no ism or cult or creed 
can shake that belief. It is then that clarity of vision comes: when the eye 
sees clearly and the mind and heart and soul unite in but one fixed truth: 
that we go on. The western gates close only to let the eastern gates open. 
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The Mystery of a a of Death That Came From Syria to Brooklyn 
Y 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


I—The Chapter of the Brooklyn Antiquary 
I 
JE DREW himself up until his immense 
shoulders spread like the sail of a ship. He 
gave a caressing pat to the great vase of 
red porcelain and gold and turned to the 
smiling woman in rough tweeds and hunt- 
ing stock. ‘‘That vase is, I think, worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars,” he said. 

‘‘How much to me, Jan?” 

a I you, Rita, nothing at all. 
4 glad if you’d take it. 

~ She laughed, a low, easy laugh like the throb of a musical 
instrument. Her teeth flashed like a mirror. There was 
something dim and misty in her round, brown eyes. ‘The 
same old Jan!’’ she murmured slowly. “Tf I'd taken every- 
thing you’d offered me, Jan, you’d have been in the poorhouse 
ten years ago.’ 

There is something intensely libelous about the word 

“antiquary.”’ It summons up the picture of a small, fussy, 
bespectacled man with a mummy case in tow. The man in 
the street avoids the antiquary as he avoids the philatelist 
and the taxidermist. He refers to him affectionately and 
patronizingly as a ‘“‘guy,’”’ and qualifies him as being both 
funny and old. Naturally it would be a surprise for the man 
in the street to meet Jan Van Brunt—an immense presence 
of six-feet-two, heavy-bearded, with the build of a Mameluke. 
Twenty-five years of strenuous work under every sky from 
the China Seas to the Brazilian pampas had hardened him 
to the consistency of stone. They had worked his features 
into a thing of brown granite from the beating of the sun and 
wind. They had dashed the tawny beard with gray and set 
silver flecks about the temples, but above all they had given 
hima look of calm confidence, of proved wisdom that showed 
in every lineament, from the great hawk’s nose to the cool, 
watchful gray eye. 

Twenty-five years ago he had said good-by to Harvard, 
with a piece of sheepskin in his hand and a banking- house 
career before him. He caught sight of himself in a tall pier- 
glass in a hotel waiting room. A sense of uneasiness stirred 
within him. He dashed into the nearest bank and looked at 
the iron grills; the cold, unfriendly, artificial stone; the pale 
city people hurrying in and out—tame sparrows caught in 
a share, < 

“But I want to move my shoulders and to breathe,” said 
Jan Van Brunt. 
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ND that evening he had met Perry, the adventurer, the 
£’\ explorer, the soldier of fortune. Perry liked the bulky, 
serious university man. He talked to him about his future. 
He listened to the incident of the bank with an appreciative 
smile. He suddenly stretched out his arms and stood up. 

“Got to turn in,’ he yawned. “I start for Persia in the 
morning, for Ispahan. I’m going to dig up some jewels for 
Morgenstern. You can come along.” 

“I'll be ready any time you say,” said Van Brunt. 

And so had begun Van Brunt’s career as a hunter of the 
rare and the old and the valuable. He fine-combed Japan 
for queer water colors, screens, samurai weapons and armor: 
China, for vases of bronze and porcelain cunningly worked 


‘by master craftsmen, little idols of gold and wood, quaint, 


beautiful lamps. From Persia he brought stones of untold 
value; from Turkey and Syria blades that had seen service 
at Acre; unbelievably beautiful orchids from Burma and 
the Amazon; great tusks of prehistoric ivory from Siberia. 
There were other things he brought too—things he never 
spoke of in the way of sale or of exhibition. There were the 
Singing Stone, and the Sword That Flowered, and reason- 
killing objects from the heart of Africa. 

He had hunted these things, not for the gain there was in 
them, but for the great adventure of it. He had no occasion 
to complain of the money side of his vocation. He had sold 
his first trophies to Morgan, the old curio dealer in Brooklyn, 
past whose dimly lighted shop Fulton Street wandered on its 
way to the river. He had brought everything to Morgan, 
consulted with him about expeditions, accepted his com- 
missions, and when the old man had at last grown tired Van 
Brunt had bought his business from him, had installed 
couple of assistants, and gone off adventuring. 

He liked his shop and ‘he liked its loc ation. There were 
few things in the window—a great bronze jar of immense 


















There Was a Soft 
Plump as He Fell. He Straightened 
Out Gently, Like a Sleeper Stretching 





“IT Don’t Know.” Ibrahim Spread His Hands Out and Smiled With Taking Candor. “ 


value and a pair of crossed Japanese pikes. Above the door 
the motto ‘Morgan Antiques” showed dimly in weather- 
beaten gold. Inside, the shop ran in a long parallelogram 
from street to street, a series of tables breaking it like shelves. 
Pikes hung along the walls, short swords, Burmese creeses, 
plates of porcelain. The tables were littered with vases, 
bells, candlesticks, lamps, incense burners—a thousand and 
one intricacies of bronze and iron. Along the walls Chinese 
and Japanese, Indian and Tibetan idols crouched, sat or 
stood erect—gods of ill luck, gods of bad luck, gods of 
diffidence. In the rear of the store a colored porter went 
about discreetly with a duster. A corpulent Chinaman in 
Occidental clothes unpacked a great case, and the salesman, 
a natty, smartly dressed youth with a quiet tread, walked 
about with the air of a neophyte in a temple. 


AN BRUNT liked the senile street his shop was in. 

Fulton Street was mature. It had the coloring of a meer- 
schaum pipe. Not that it was quiet. A trolley line clanged 
and bumped past. An elevated train crashed high overhead. 
Past his door people moved in swarms—steady, calm, busi- 
ness men; residents on their way to the Heights; the mot- 
ley, floating population of the docks—Italians, Spaniards, 
Port uguese, South Americans, Greeks, Lascars, burly Scan- 
dinavians, lean Scotsmen. Fifteen nationalities passed by 
in as many minutes. Van Brunt liked that. 

The lady in tweeds turned to him: ‘You are leaving for 
Africa, you said. When?” 

“T am leaving on Saturday.’ 
“And I on Monday, Jan. For three years.’ 
The antiquary regarded solemnly a samurai sword on the 

wall. “I thought this was to have been your last hunting 
trip, Rita.” 

“It was, Jan, but there’s nothing for me to do in New 
York, and there’s 
looking for a hunter. I guess this will have to be my last. 
When [ return I shall be old, Jan. Forty. Think of it!” 

Old? She looked as if she could never grow old. Tanned, 
firm-fleshed, lissom as a tiger cub, straight asa bullrush, she 
suggested tempered steel. 
Wind and rain and sun 
had beaten her face with- 
out coarsening it. They 
had matured it toa fine, 
mellow strength that one 
: “ih felt rather than saw. 
a al When one first saw 
} ‘. Rita Allen one had the 
impression of a good- 
looking, capable, rather 
shy and appreciative 
woman of perhaps thirty- 
five, who lived in the 
country and played golf. 
One wondered why she 
was still “‘ miss.’””, Brown 
hair flowed back from 
her brow like a liquid. 
Her forehead showed 
beneath her hat in a 
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a snow leopard or two somewhere in Tibet 
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Something From Syria” 


segment of delicate tan. One noticed her ‘American 
mouth,” rather large, rather full, with two rows of amazingly 
white and perfect teeth; the delicate nose with the sensitive 
nostrils; her chin, rounding off a fine sweep; her hands, firm, 
plump, well- -shaped, well-kept; her high-arched foot, that 
even her heavy, tan sport shoes could not conceal. 


ts wondered why some man had not sense enough 
to recognize a fine woman when he saw one, and to jam 
a wedding ring on the third finger of her left hand. One 
looked into her round, brown eyes, that seemed to throw 
beams of light, like lamps, and one thought to oneself that 
perhaps it wouldn’t be a bad idea—if this woman were 
heart-free . one felt a shock in the chest. 

Then some officious friend informed you that the little 
lady with the nice brown eyes was Rita Allen, the big-game 
huntress, and you realized difficultly, incredulously, that 
the smiling orbs had squinted through the fly sight of an 
elephant gun and marked the mortal spot behind the left 
shoulder. You remembered Sunday stories, magazine ar- 
ticles, photographs, movies. You saw the brown-eyed lady 
dropping on a breeched knee and zipping forty-fives into 
a hurtling leopard. You still maintained silently that she 
was a fine woman, but the dream of holy matrimony and 
the pergolaed home in Westchester faded from your sight 
like a Liberian mirage. You understood perfectly now. 

There was nothing theatrical, nothing notoriety seeking, 
about Rita Allen. Nobody expressed any wonder when, ten 
years before, old ship-broker Allen having passed away, his 
shy, athletic daughter had taken it into her brown head to 
desert the gloomy house on Thirty-seventh Street for the 
rolling veldts of Africa, and the tangled Bornean forests, and 
the crags of Baluchistan. Nobody was surprised when she 
returned a success. Elijah Allen’s daughter could not help 
succeeding. There was nothing amateurish about her work. 
She tackled what men did, and tackled it well. Well enough, 
at any rate, to make Patrick Burgoyne, who loathed most 
women as he loathed wart hogs, dub her ‘‘the gamest five- 
feet-three in the world.” 


HE had met Van Brunt in a Hong-Kong hotel seven years 
before. She was returning from Sumatra; he from Kiang 
country with a cargo of prec ious jé ide. Atreacherous Afghan 
valet had seized the occasion when Van Brunt was asleep 
to insert a knife in his ribs and to light out for Sydney. 
Between a washed-out little Sister of Charity and herself, Rita 
Allen had brought him around. It didn’t take very long, 
but it was exciting while it lasted. It required more than a 
knife in his back to kill Van Brunt. His thanks, his apolo- 
gies, his confusions were pitiful. Henever forgot that she had 
spent five weeks dragging him back to life. 

And as they stood there together, looking out into the 
steady roll of Fulton Street, they were both thinking of the 
same thing—of the first time after the attack when he had 
been helped from the lift to the balcony of the hotel. A 
wonderful Chinese right; the moon overhead, white, hol- 
lowed out; a nervous pattern of bleached light on the har- 
bor; a disarray of ships—tramps, schooners, full-rigged 
merchantmen from Hull and Vancouver, sampans, dhows; 
broad, brilliantly lighted streets, with dark, purple shadows; 
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white-coated policemen; jinrikishas; in the hotel 
across the way a Highland regiment messing; out- 
side a gaunt piper striding to and fro, ‘‘The 
Barren Rocks of Aden” screaming from drone and 
chanter—a choking, nostalgic melody. . 

“TI suppose I shan’t see you until you come 
back, Rita.” 

“T don’t see how you can, Jan,” she smiled. 
There was something strained and nervous and 
hopeless about the smile. 

They stood looking at each other, knowing fully 
that they were making a mess of it. It seemed to 
them that there was a thunderstorm hanging be- 
tween them and that until it should break into one 
blinding electric crash no fair sky would roll above 
them. He wanted to tell her that she should not 
go to Tibet, that she should remain in New York 
and marry him, and if there were any wandering to 
be done they should wander together, because he 
loved her and he wanted her, and had done so from 
the day he first saw her through a feverish mist in 
an alien hotel. 

But the words would not come. He couldn’t 
frame them, and she, as helpless as he was, could 
not make it easy for him. They stood about, as 
they had done a score of times before, and shuffled 
and colored and were uncomfortable. One could 
face a charging river bull and drop him coolly at 
twenty yards, and the other could hunt treasures 
to the uttermost ends of the earth; but a plain 
human situation that is handled a thousand times 
a day was too much for them. One loses patience 
with that kind of people. 


LI FALDALLAH was dead, and Tumil the 
é sheik sat and looked out on Atlantic Avenue 
with an expression of malevolent disgust. ForTumil 
had entertained neither affection nor respect for 
Ali. He had regarded him as a most consummate 
scoundrel. If Tumil had had his own way about 
the matter Ali would have plunked off a wharf into 
the East River that night. But a sanitation-loving 
city curbed Tumil’s economical instincts. It in- 
sisted on a funeral, and a funeral costs money. 
And all that Ali had possessed in the world were a 
suit of morning clothes, a fancy vest and a set of 
tennis flannels. Tumil the sheik’s features regis- 
tered wry pain. 

Ali had come to the sheik a brief nine months 
before, on the recommendation of a Syrian rug 
merchant, and Tumil had engaged him as a free- 
lance salesman in the store, above the doorway of 
which was the sign ‘‘Oriental Goods.”’ Ali’s burly 
stride, his jet-black hair and eyes, his clean-shaven 
Turkish face, his slow, drawling accent with the 
hint of foreign pronunciation, his dapper taste in 
clothes, his red fez, his magnificent braggadocio, 
all made Tumil see in him a paying proposition. 
He had only to talk to a woman for five minutes, 
he had only to roll his lustrous eyes upward, to 
sigh for his native desert home, to call on Allah 
and to say that all Arabs are fatalists. The men- 
tion of the store was brought in delicately later. 
The lady wasescorted down. She was assured that 
these goods were the only things that could pos- 
sibly be admitted to a refined home; that the 
crowned heads of Europe used them, that they 
adorned the walls of Circassian princes, and the 
balance at the husband’s bank wavered and fell. 


N EN did not like Ali. Even Tumil, although his 
i sales were many and high, could not bring 
himself to like him. He tolerated him, as he 
tolerated a cash register—a good thing for business 
and undoubtedly the work of satanic hands. 

It had all started with Kadjorian of Armenia. 
The lace merchant had walked into the shop that 
morning, rubbing his fat palms. Behind him a 
couple of negro porters hovered witha truck. ‘I’ve 
got something for you,”’ Kadjorian lisped to Tumil. 
“Something good! Something from Syria.” 

The porters heaved their truck loudly into the 
shop—a heavy, oblong box, worn, mellow, with 
the faint fragrance of cedar. They yo-hoed it from 
the carriage and let it down witha crash. ‘‘Open,”’ 
Kadjorian smirked. ‘‘Open and see.” 

Tumil had raised himself to his six feet of frock- 
coated, gaunt length. He pulled back the hasps of 
the solid iron clamps. He threw open the box with 
a crash. Inside was an oblong case of bronze, 
faded, mildewed, embossed, scrolled with tenuous, 
crescent-shaped Arabic script. ‘‘What is it?” 
asked Tumil the sheik. 

‘‘Something from Syria. Something very good, 
very valuable,’”’ Kadjorian smirked. 

““*To the lame every footstep is a lion’s stride; 
to the pauper every bauble is a jewel of high price,’ ”’ 
Tumil quoted evenly. He bent over and examined 
it further. On each side he could see a complicated 
lock of tumblers, levers and bearings—automatic 
Damascan locks, he recognized—the sort of things 
that send master mechanics into lunatic asylums. 
‘*Where did you get it?” 

“T got it from Aristide Estapoppoulos, the 
Greek captain, who comes ——”’ 

‘‘T am not interested in Greeks,’’ Tumil spoke 
with dignity. ‘‘Their origins are incredibly low 
and their ends are justly evil. Open it.” 

The Armenian merchant met the situation with 
cunningly disarming candor. ‘‘I can’t,’’ he con- 
fessed. “I thought you could.” 

“It doesn’t matter. There is nothing inside— 
nothing important. It is a box of bronze, very old, 
very defective. I will be generous. I will give you 
two dollars.” 

““You are a robber and the descendant of seven- 
teen robbers. You will give me a hundred dollars,” 
the Armenian stoutly demanded. 

They settled the matter for twenty-five. 


Bb Btacs went over every detail of what had hap- 
pened carefully—his brows knotted together 
and the pupils of his eyes narrowed to pinpoints. 
Let us see: Kadjorian had just left when Ali came 
in, his cane swishing the air. He was whistling, 
bustling, as if about to break into a song-and- 
dance. He hung the fez of his profession on the 
wall with a sigh of relief, chucked a gruff saluta- 
tion to Tumil, and slid into the back of the store. 

Tumil brought him back with a grunt. ‘‘Open 
that box,”’ he directed. ‘‘ You will find another one 
inside it. Open the locks of that.” 

The covering slid from the wooden casing. Ali 
bent over. He stood up. ‘‘I can’t,” said he. 

Tumil the sheik had been informed privately by 
the Ottoman Chancellery, on his careful request, 
that the salesman was very good at opening locks, 
as he was also very good at collecting private items 
about gentlemen and gentlewomen, the judicious 


ee down your arms! Let 
not a gun 
Be heard, no drop of blood 
be shed; 
Let all the nations kneel as one 
Before a lowly manger bed. 


| Laydown yourarms! Let con- 


| flict cease— 
This is no time to wield the 
sword. 
All hail the infant Prince of 
Peace! 


Lift high the standard of the 
Lord. 








use of which added considerably to his income. 
But his masterpiece was locks. As a consequence 
Tumil kept no safe in the office, and the register 
contained little more than petty cash. 

He regarded Ali with a wise, smiling eye. “Oh, 
yes, you can,” he urged sweetly. ‘‘ You underrate 
yourself. Try again.” 

Ali bent over the bronze case again. He became 
interested and he knelt down. There was a click- 
ing and jarring as he handled the bolts. ‘‘I won- 
der what’s inside,’ he mused. ‘Funny old box.” 
He whistled for a few moments. There was a 
metallic chink, a whir and a click. ‘‘That one’s 
free. Now for the other.” He shifted himself to 
the other end of the box, dipped down again, 
tugged, cursed, shoved. Again the whir and click. 

**T don’t know what to call you, 
But you’se mahty lak’ a r 





he caroled. He threw back the lid with a clang. 
““What the ” Tumil heard him gasp. And 
then the thing happened. 





| teeny where Tumil sat he could see the man’s 
right shoulder hunch forward, as if his right 
hand were dipping into the casket. The action 
seemed to have been cut off sharp. Ali knelt rigid, 
like a setter pointing. He made no sound. That 
might have lasted for two seconds. Then suddenly, 
spontaneously, tragically, he fell on his haunches 
like an acrobat starting a back somersault. There 
was a soft plump as he fell. He straightened out 
gently, like a sleeper stretching. The lid of the 
bronze case fell to with a reverberant clang that had 
something in it of the full savage note of trumpets 
of war. The locks clicked to like guns snapping. 

That was all. The rest was like a vague, blurred 
vision. The entrance of a customer, who ran out 
screaming; the entrance of a blue-coated, solemn 
policeman; the entrance of the coroner’s deputy, 
a man with a sullen, fighting face and a mustache 
like a banner, snappily efficient, callous, hurried; 
a rapid examination. ‘‘ Heart disease.”’ They went 
away. 

But Tumil knew better. He laughed shortly, un- 
pleasantly, at the diagnosis. But he said nothing. 
It was better to have nothing in the papers about 
the shop. He was going to be out good money by 
it, and he wanted to sift the thing to the bottom. 
Ali was going to cost him more dead in Brooklyn 
than he would have brought him when alive in the 
slave markets of Harrar. He had sent out Ibrahim 
ibn-Yussuf, his nephew and second salesman, while 
he thought the whole train of mystery over. 

Tumil was down to hard facts now, and he 
kicked—very viciously and sustainedly. Why 
should this thing happen to him? he demanded. 
Why couldn’t it fall on someone else’s hearthstone? 
Why shouldn’t it happen to Kadjorian? Why 
shouldn’t it happen to Van Brunt? Eh, tell him 
that! Why shouldn’t it happen to Van Brunt? The 
soul of Tumil was surging within him. He thought 
of the wrongs that had been done him by the trove 
hunter. He remembered how he had been on the 
point of selling a rug to MacAlarney, the Spokane 
timber man, for eighteen thousand dollars. And 
then that Irish lout that MacAlarney had with 
him must recommend that Van Brunt’s opinion be 
asked, when the red-faced fool had his check book 
out. And Van Brunt had pronounced it to be a 
very fair Jaffa rug, worth all of one hundred dollars. 

There had been a dozen such incidents. There 
had been threats of the police. What right had 
Van Brunt to do these things? What matter of his 
was it? In Damascus, in Trebizond, in Stamboul, 
the affair would have terminated quickly. A few 
staggering steps toward him, a quick muscular, up- 
ward heave of the’ right hand, a kukri blade 
beneath the left shoulder, a scurry in an alley or a 
priyate court. A shrug of the shoulders. Why 
didn’t the fool stay at home? 


JUT in this accursed country, Tumil snarled, ex- 
pressly created for enemies of the true be- 
lievers, a man could not go about his private and 
intimate affairs without interference from red-faced 
men with little tin signs on their coats Tumil’s 
eyes roamed about the shop, bloodshot, stabbing. 
They rested suddenly on the battered box which 
Kadjorian had brought, and into which Ali had 
dipped for something and had grasped Death. He 
would have to get rid of it. How? 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS! 


BY CLARA GRIFFITH GAZZAM 


Lay down your arms! And fly 
today 
The flag of truce, on land 
and sea! 
To Him who in a manger lay 
This day belongs the victory. 


Lay down your arms! A little 
Child 
Stands in the breach and 
points the way. 
Peace, and the nations recon- 
ciled, 
Should be our prayer on 
Christmas Day. 
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And then suddenly, like dawn breaking in a 
cloudy sky, a smile crept to his features, a shifty, a 
yellow smile. It drew his eyes out into vindictive 
lozenges. It turned the corners of his mouth into 
sinister arabesques. It illumined his face with a 
faint, unhealthy light. 

In the coffee house of Hassan the Damascene, 
past which Atlantic Avenue carries on its immense 
breadth great rivers of people, carts and horses to 
the ferry, Ibrahim ibn-Yussuf was enjoying the 
brief hour’s leave which his uncle, Tumil the sheik, 
had given him. Ibrahim ibn-Yussuf was a tall, 
thin young man with dark, regular, Turkish fea- 
tures, a thin, silky mustache, and the pallor of a 
blanched wall. He was a poet and a story teller of 
note, wherefore his reception in the coffee house 
of Hassan the Damascene was ready and cordial. 
Ibrahim liked to indulge his talents. 
cense to his nostrils to see the audience hanging on 
his mellow phrases. 

He had just wiped some scraps of bourma adher- 
ing to his mustache, taken a dainty sip of coffee, 
bent forward, and begun: ‘‘I shall now, O sheiks 
and sons of sheiks, communicate to you the ingen- 
ious and witty recital of the Porter and the Three 
Ladies of Bagdad ” when Hassan the Damas- 
cene walked forward with a look of apology on his 
fat, foolish face. 

“Tbrahim ibn-Yussuf, your uncle wants you. 
At once.” 

With a curse Ibrahim ibn-Yussuf rose and 
reached for his hat. He stood up and turned to his 
audience. ‘‘On another day, brothers, I will nar- 
rate to you the beautiful and touching tale of 
Aladdin, who possessed the Lamp of Many Ac- 
complishments.” He caught his stick in the crook 
of his arm. ‘‘ But for the present may your affairs 
prosper and your days be happy, and the sun of 
Allah continue to warm the bald circles on your 
unsightly heads.” 

Ibrahim ibn-Yussuf was relieved to see that 
the frown had passed from the face of Tumil the 
sheik. He was surprised to find that a smile re- 
placed it. He had seen that smile several times be- 
fore, but he had never seen it so deep, so quirkish, 
so self-appreciative. He glanced carelessly about 
the shop. The Syrian box stood on a porter’s truck. 
A pair of negroes stood ready to trundle it fore and 
aft. Ibrahim’s nostrils quivered. He scented mys- 
tery. 

“Vou will take this box to the Frank, Vai 
Brunt,” Tumil purred. 

““To Van Brunt,” Ibrahim smirked. The matter 
attracted him. 

“You will sell it to him.” 

“*T will sell it to him.”’ Ibrahim nearly laughed. 
The thing was delicious. ‘‘ And?” 

“That is all!’ said Tumil the sheik. 


i still stood together, Van Brunt and Rita 
Allen, chatting uneasily, restrainedly. They 
had talked of her route to Tibet, of the journey to 
Liverpool with the chance of a “‘tin fish” striking 
the vessel amidships, of the trip to Marseilles, of 
the sweltering Red Sea, of the intensely blue, in- 
tensely glassy Indian Ocean, of the wild scramble 
up and the wild scramble down the Himalayas. 
There was something pathetic on both their faces. 
On his it was a look that showed something was 
wrong and that he was groping for a way to fix it. 
Her back turned to him for a moment as they 
threaded their way down the aisle toward the door, 
and in that brief interval his eyes seemed to stab 
into the back of her head in one intense, appealing, 
nearly hysterical glance—something wonderfully 
big and mute. In her eyes was the fighting, set 
glance of the sportsman for whom the game has 
gone badly. 

“ll bring that shotgun up tonight, Rita. 
You'll like it,”’ he said. 

“We'll look for you at dinnertime. 
forget?” 

He shook his head in a puzzled way—as if he 
could! He sighed. It showed the way she regarded 
him, he thought to himself. 

The graduated gong at the door belled musically. 
There was some grunting, a sharply uttered word 
of warning, a rumble, and a truck, two porters and 
a young man came in. 

“Just a moment, Rita, if you don’t mind,” Van 
Brunt said. 





You won’t 
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The young man came forward, his white teeth 
appeared in a grin of pleasure, his eyes beamed, 
his lean, brown right hand went out. ‘Van Brunt 
Effendi,” he warbled. ‘‘ How pleasant to see you!” 

The antiquary regarded him with a cold, unwel- 
coming eye. ‘‘How do you do, Ibrahim? What 
can I do for you?” 

The beam in the poet’s eyes grew more radiant. 
“Not what can you do for me, Effendi, but what 
we can at last do for you. At last we have some- 
thing worthy to draw your attention to. My uncle 
takes this occasion to show you how warm and 
cordial his feelings toward you are <4 

“Exactly,” Van Brunt commented grimly. 

Ibrahim ibn-Yussuf looked him painedly in the 
eye. ‘‘No, no,” he murmured, “you misjudge the 
dear old man. But anyhow”—he led the way to 
the box—‘‘we have here a specimen of the best 
bronze work we have ever seen. Our facilities for 
marketing it are small. People don’t want that 
sort of thing, at least our people—they want 
swords and rugs and pipes. So we are turning it 
over to you.” 

““What is it?”’ Van Brunt asked shortly. 

“Tt is something from Syria,”’ said Ibrahim ibn- 
Yussuf. He threw open the lid of the wooden cov- 
ering. The bronze box lay faintly lustrous before 
them. 

Van Brunt ran his fingers over it. ‘‘Come here, 
Rita,” he said. 





HE walked over. Van Brunt began deciphering 
the Arabic scrollwork. “Queer, isn’t it?” he said. 
He turned to Ibrahim. ‘‘ What is it?’’ he asked. 

“IT don’t know.”’ Ibrahim spread his hands out, 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled with taking 
candor. ‘‘Something from Syria.” 

Van Brunt bent over it again. ‘‘Some religious 
significance,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Here on this side: 
‘Noah, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed.’ Here in the 
middle, ‘And Moses (peace be on him) led his 
hosting into ——’ a short sketch of the Israelites’ 
wanderings. And on this side of the lid: ‘There is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is the prophet of 
God!’ Funny! Oh, those freak locks! How do you 
open it?” 

‘*T don’t know,” Ibrahim confessed. 

“It will take me half a day to get it open with- 
out spoiling it.”” He made an attempt to lift it 
with one hand. ‘‘ What’s inside?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.”’ Ibrahim’s palms went outward. 

“T can tell you this, Ibrahim,’ Van Brunt’s 
mouth twisted cynically: “if you didn’t know there 
was nothing of value in it, or if you had the faint- 
est suspicion that there was anything worth while 
in it, you wouldn’t have let it out of the shop until 
it had been blasted with dynamite. How much do 
you want?” 

The poet looked at five exquisitely manicured 
finger nails. ‘‘One thousand dollars,’’ he said. 

The antiquary laughed. He produced a pocket- 
book. ‘Ibrahim ibn-Yussuf,” he said, “here are 
seventy-five dollars. There is your box. Don’t say 
another word. Don’t try to haggle. Take one or 
the other out of the shop.” 

The poet smiled. He pocketed the bills gently. 
He smiled a reproachful smile. He held out a lean 
hand. ‘I don’t think I shall see you again,” he 
said. ‘‘So, good-by.” 

**Going away?” 

Ibrahim shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
again. It might have meant assent; it might have 
meant doubt; it might havemeant anything. He 
left the store blithely. 

The lady in tweeds looked at the bronze box 
again. She shivered slightly, as if a draft had 
struck her. The antiquary walked beside her to 
the door. 

‘*When are you going to open it?” she asked. 

“Sometime tomorrow,” Van Brunt answered. 
“Queer old thing, isn’t it?” 

‘**T don’t know that I like it,’”’ she said. ‘‘I gota 
queer feeling when I stood near it.” 

‘*What sort of feeling?’’ Van Brunt laughed. 

“Yes, I know it’s foolish. I was afraid, I think. 
I can’t describe it. Half awe, half terror—the feel- 
ing you have when you are alone in a vast cathe- 
dral Pa 


I KI-YU, the corpulent Chinaman who attended 
to the Chinese department for Van Brunt, 
was not a Chinaman at all, but a Mongol Tartar. 
He came of the Du-Nyads—those unhappy, fate- 
driven nomads who react like violin strings to 
every change in the atmosphere. 

Van Brunt moved forward toward the cedar 
chest. He threw the lid open and hefted one side 
of the bronze box. ‘I’m going to move this, Li,” 
he called. ‘‘Come and give me a hand.”’ 

The Tartar walked toward it majestically. He 
put forth both hands. He rose again with a queer, 
distant look in his eyes. 


“Come, Li,” Van Brunt encouraged. ‘To- 
gether! Hip-a-hi!” 
The Tartar stood like a great pillar. His face 


became a cast of brown metal. His eyes closed to 
crescents of white. ‘‘O Van Brunt,” he said. “I 
am afraid. I see things. I hear things.”’ 

‘“What do you see?”’ The antiquary stood up 
and was looking at him. ‘‘ What do you hear?” 

**O Van Brunt,” he whispered. ‘‘It is dark and 
cool, and the earth is a little star.’”’ His hands 
clenched. His head went back until his great 
throat showed like a column. ‘‘I am away, O Van 
Brunt. I don’t know where Iam. The moon is a 
white pinpoint, and the sun is a gold coin. Clouds 
rise like mountains, and there are vast spaces and 
clefts. Lightning flows like the sea. Stars sing. 
The dead are alive around me.”’ His voice sank 
until it became a faint, windlike murmur. ‘“‘Some- 
where a giant loom is purring,’’ he breathed. 

His eyes opened. Color came back to his cheeks 
like a tide flowing. He quivered as if the life re- 
turning to him were an electric current. ‘I will 
not touch, O Van Brunt,” he said slowly. ‘‘O Van 
Brunt, I cannot touch it.” 

And he swung back to the dark rear of the store, 
slowly, heavily, majestically, as he had come. 

The antiquary let the lid of the chest fall to with 
a crash. He reached for his hat and stick. 

**T don’t know what the deuce is wrong with 
everybody,” he muttered savagely. He stopped 
short in his stride. A sort of fear, like the after- 
math of danger, shivered through him. ‘I don’t 
know what the deuce is wrong with myself.’’ He 
glanced at the chest. and his teeth came together 
with a click. ‘“‘ But I'll open that chest tomorrow if 
I have to blast it with dynamite.” 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
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NOTE —As it was necessary to print another color picture on the back of this page we have had 
printed a number of extra copies of this picture by Mr. Taylor. If you want one send four cents in 
stamps to the Art Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Her Golden Hours 


NUMBER IV: THE HOUR OF DOUBT 


PAINTED BY LESTER RALPH 


The Fourth of Six Pictures Illustrating “Her Golden Hours” as Described in 
“Her Diary:’ The Next Picture Will Appear in the February Journal 
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Fler Diary 


THE DAY-TO-DAY STORY OF A MODERN GIRL 


NUMBER IV: THE HOUR OF DOUBT 


ANUARY 14. Being rushed by a count is 
furiously interesting. Everybody is talking, 
and mother is “all of a twitter,’”’ and Aunt 
Blanche is quite upset. Even grandma is 
interested; but dad is just plumb disgusted. 
Somebody told him once that a French 
count, who came over here and married 
money, wore pink brocaded satin corsets. 
That settled the old nobility for dad. 
ee Tommy’s disgusted, too, and Jimmy’s 
so surprised and bewildered that he’s funny. He was lead- 
ing the field so easily on the money basis that he felt 
absolutely safe, and now here’s foreign competition com- 
ing in. They needn’t any of them worry, though. Count 
Fongeres is crazy about me, and he does make plain 
American flirtation look anemic; but he isn’t so crazy that 
he doesn’t know dad’s rating in Dun’s, and it isn’t good 
enough. 














January 20. Aunt Blanche is in raptures over Count 
Fongeres. He knows kings and queens and calls dukes by 
their first names—when he’s across the ocean from them. 
Aunt Blanche’s ambitions never soared to count circles 
before and she isn’t so sensible as usual. It’s a comfort, 
though, to have her stop harping on Jimmy. She says the 
Wetherells are bourgeois. What do you know about that ? 


January 24. The plot thickens. Count Fongeres has told 
Aunt Blanche he’s in love with me, but he wants to know 
whether she’ll give mea dot. 
Some class to these noble 
lovers! Poor Aunt Blanche! 
She’d love to buy him for me, 
but she doesn’t feel as if she 
could afford it. He’s quite 
an expensive little count, it 
seems. 

I met Tommy on the 
Avenue today and told him aap 
all about it. He rammed his — 
hands down into his pockets 
and whirled around and left 
me without saying good-by. 
Awfully rude sometimes, 
Tommy is. I wish he had a 
dot—or a title—or some- 
thing. Bless him! He has 
got something. He’s got 
everything in the world I 
want except the things I must 
have. 


January 25—10 A.M. Mar- 
tin Post is coming in for tea 
today. He telephoned, and 
mothertold himtocome; but 
she said, after he rang off, 
that she thought she and his 
wife ought to exchange calls. 
He never talks about his wife, 
but I hear she’s a suffraget- 
ting person, enormously 
clever but downright plain. 
I wonder how an artist ever 
came to marry a plain woman. 


January 25—7 P.M. 
Mother forgot all about her 
Board meeting when she told 
Mr. Post to come today, so 
she had to go off and leave me to entertain him. It wasn’t so 
very hard. All he wanted was sympathy. He said he’d 
missed the sittings so—that I’d brought something fresh and 
sweet into his empty days and helped him to recapture his 
boyhood dreams; and that now, when I did not come, the 
studio seemed so dreary and forlorn that he couldn’t work, 
couldnt even stay there with his loneliness. 

He was so quiet and earnest that I felt uncomfortable; 
but I couldn’t help being sorry for him, too, and he didn’t 
really say anything I could object to—just lonesome, sad, 
hungry things. I guess he’s had a very unhappy life. He 
asked me to walk with him in the Park Friday morning. I 
didn’t promise, but I’d like to hear what he’d say. 


January 27. I didn’t meet Mr. Post. Wonder how long 
he waited, and what he thought. 


January 28. There is nothing doing in coronets—that is 
certain. Aunt Blanche has dropped back to the bourgeoisie, 
and I’ve had a perfectly absurd scene with the little count. 
He actually thought I wanted him. No sense of humor at 





all. Imagine an American man raving about his love for a 
girl, and positively weeping because he couldn’t afford to let 
her have him cheap! 

I tried tocheer him up; told him I wasn’t haughty and lan- 
guid enough for a countess anyway—much too bouncy—and 
that I could never have learned French verbs. But he was 
deadly serious and apologetic, and went away thinking I 
was bitterly disappointed. He’s going to look around in St. 
Louis and Chicago, but he said he hoped we’d meet again 
when we both were ‘‘ married and free.’’ Nice way of looking 
at the married state, for a fact! 


January 29. Things seem so boresome. I go and go and 
go and I’m looking terribly fagged—but it’s rather becom- 
ing, makes me sort of Duse-ish about the eyes. 

I do wish something big would come along. I’m sure I’m 
capable of feeling wonderful things, but there don’t seem to 
be any to feel. 


January 30. If I could only get at something! I want 
to feel and understand new things all the time, but the 
something worth while is apparently always around the next 
corner in my Case. 

I wonder if everybody feels this way. I don’t believe 
mother ever did, but then mother isn’t a fair sample. She’s 
a darling, but she’s just about as worldly wise as a blind 
kitten. I don’t mean that disrespectfully either. It’s being 
what she is that makes her a love, but it doesn’t make her a 
very practical sort of mother for me. ; 

At least I don’t believe it 
does. Maybe her way of just 
loving and letting things slide 
works out all right, but Ican’t 
help feeling that it would 
have been a good thing for 
me if she’d said ‘“‘no’’ a little 
oftener. 

Perhaps if I could have 
gone to her and talked over 
anything that popped into 
my silly head, I shouldn’t 
have made so many fool 
mistakes; but, gracious! I 
wouldn’t have mother know 
some of the things I know 
about this wicked world for 
anything! I’m as careful as 
can be about the novels I get 
from the Fiction Library for 
her. 

Well, there you are! 
Grandma certainly brought 
her up in the good old- 
fashioned way, so protected 
she didn’t know there was 
anything to be protected 
from. And then dad took on 
the protecting job, and dad’s 
an old angel—even if he has 
been grouchy lately. So 


Chi mother’s never been able to 
believe a girl would do any- 
ip thing wrong or think any- 
: thing wrong—and the result 
is me! 

I might have been exactly 
what I am if she’d been differ- 
ent. I’m sure I’d have been 
worse if she’d loved me less 
and nagged me more; but— 

if she could have loved me just as much and understood me 
a little better Oh, well, I’m terribly fond of mother! 





January 31. Mr. Post has been here again. He wants to 
paint my portrait—for an exhibition. Mother’s perfectly 
delighted. She adores showing me off and having me 
admired—a bit of her own fancywork, like her filet crochet 
bedspreads. No wonder I’m vain. 


February 1. I’ve had my first sitting for the portrait— 
am wearing plain black. I’d have liked my nifty pink frock 
better, but Mr. Post says he wants to leave the problem to 
the face—whatever he means by that. 


February 2. Artists seem to feel things more than other 
people. I suppose if they weren’t more sensitive in every 
way they wouldn’t be geniuses. Mr. Post simply worships 
beauty. 


February 3. We have wonderful talks at the studio. 
Mother doesn’t have time to go with me often, and she says 
































































































it isn’t as if Mr. Post were younger and weren’t married. 
Today we talked about awfully serious things. Nobody ever 
talked to me about serious things before—except Tommy, 
and Tommy’s seriousness isn’t a bit like Mr. Post’s. I don’t 
believe Tommy has a very sensitive soul. He doesn’t feel 
the: way an artist does. When he gets serious he’s just 
awfully sensible and discouraging, but Mr. Post gives you 
all sorts of inspiring ideas. I can’t understand all of them, 
but they’re inspiring anyway. 

It’s queer about beauty and art and all that. Artists 
think things are beautiful even when they look positively ugly. 
That’s why they paint such horrid things sometimes. 


February 4. Mr. Post hates pretending. He thinks we 
ought to be sensitive to every kind of impression like a 
photograph plate, and record all life and all beauty—any- 
way they’re the same things—and: not have restrictions; 
and you can’t live right unless you give expression to your 
real self. That’s the important thing: just expressing your- 
self, and not being bound down by rules and conventions other 
people have made. 

I should think things would get into a horrible muddle if 
everybody went right to work and expressed himself without 
caring what other people thought—but Mr. Post says it’s 
only the great free souls that can do it, and there aren’t 
enough of them to hurt. 


February 5. Tommy telephoned today—the first time 
he’s peeped since the day he was so rude to me on the 
Avenue. If he thinks he can treat me any old way he pleases 
and that I’ll stand for it he’s mistaken. I hate people that 
are stubborn and won’t even be nice to a girl because they 
know they haven’t money enough to marry her. I under- 
stand just as well as Tommy does that I couldn’t think of 
marrying him, but it wouldn’t do any harm to discuss it. 


February 7. My portrait’s coming on splendidly, only I 
look sort of Kewpieish in it—just my face. My dress is 
positively childish. We talked about art and beauty again 
today when we had tea. We always have tea after the sit- 
ting. Such a darling tea service, and the studio’s always full 
of beautiful perfumey flowers! Mr. Post has the most won- 
derful voice! It makes every little thing he says sound as if 
he were making love to you. 


_ February 10. It must be terrible to be unhappily mar- 
ried and to have a wife who doesn’t sympathize at all with 
one’s soul life. 


February 11. I’m desperately sorry for Martin Post. 
He’s so noble and fine and he needs love and sympathy 
dreadfully. His genius will be absolutely wasted if he has to 
go on struggling against coldness and criticism and soul lone- 
liness. I don’t see how a woman can be so heartless. 


February 12. Today, when I came away from the studio, 
Martin took hold of both my hands and looked down into 
my eyes, in the most desperate, hopeless way and said: ‘‘Oh, 
child, child, my soul aches with the sweetness of you!’”’ He 
was so miserable that I wanted awfully to comfort him, but I 
turned around and hurried away without even looking back. 


February 17. I haven’t been to the studio for days. 
Martin telephones, but I’m always engaged up to my eye- 
brows. Perhaps I’d better go. He may not have meant 
anything. Artists are different. It would be silly to let him 
think I misunderstood anything he said and was afraid to go 
back. 


February 18. I’ve been for another sitting, but Martin 
couldn’t work. He says he’s been wild with self-reproach, 
and that he never meant to let me know how much I meant 
to him, but that the thing had been too strong for him. 

He’s perfectly fine and splendid. He doesn’t ask a thing 
of me, and he’s so humble and sure of his unworthiness that 
I could cry over him. 

All he wants is to see me often. It would make all the 
difference in the world to him. He hasn’t anything else. 
His life’s been spoiled and he thought there was nothing in it 
for him till I came. Even his art had stopped meaning any- 
thing too; but he feels he can do wonderful work if I would 
help him. 

It would be splendid to inspire him to do great work, and 
make up to him a little for the way he’s been hurt. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
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THE NEW THING UNDER THE SUN | 


| 
| I; WILL be presented in full color on two facing pages 
in the February JouRNAL. Itisthecreation of one of the 
greatest artistic geniuses of our times, a Russian who 
can actually place two colors, traditionally inharmonious, 
side by side, and charm the most sensitive eye with the 
effect produced. His name is Leon Bakst, and in the scen- 
_ eryand costumes for the world-famous Russian Ballet he 
| was given an absolutely free hand, with the result that all 


Europe was taken by storm. And now—on the evening 
of Monday, January 17—America will be given its first 
glimpse of the Russian Ballet, which on that date begins a 
brief season in New York, preliminary to a tour of the 
American cities. The Ballet has been brought to America 
by the sponsors of the Metropolitan Opera. Inthe Febru- 
ary JOURNAL the presentation will be given, so that every | 
reader may know precisely what the Russian Ballet is. | 

| 
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EpitTors’ Nore—As the daughter of 
the Honorable James Wilson, former 
Secretary of Agriculture from 1897 to 
1913, in the cabinets of Presidents 
McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft, Miss 
Wilson has had the opportunity of re- 
ceiving at the White House for more 
years than any other woman in 
America. She is therefore especially 
well qualified by long experience and 
observation to tell about the notable 
happenings in recent years at these 
national gatherings. Tuy Eprrors. 


ECEPTIONS at the White House are the most thor- 
oughly democratic social affairs in the world. For 
only three reasons is anyone barred from attending 

them: vC onspicuously dirty persons,” say the police regu- 
lations, ‘‘or those intoxicated, or those carrying advertise- 
ments will not be admitted.’ E verybody else, if not always 
welcome, is at least free to come. 

And sooner or later practically everybody does come- 
with his wife and family, neighbors and fellow citizens. High 
and low, distinguished and unknown, rich and poor, they 
pass along the receiving line. Many on meeting their C hief 
Executive nod or smile benignly in sign language or saluta- 
tion quite their own. Others indulge i in unnatural expressions 
and almost contortionate grimaces, doubtless due in most 
cases to nervousness brought on by the strain of hours spent 
in carriages gradually nearing the White House, in jostling 
crowds in the cloakrooms, and in long periods of waiting on 
the stairs. Guests who have been presented at Court or are 
familiar with the usages of drawing-rooms may be singled 
out at a glance; they seem to “get past’’ the long receiving 
a without awkwardness and with more grace than the 
others. 





IRST in line is the President. He has been escorted 

from the library above by his Cabinet officers, and the 
first glimpse of the little procession is the signal for the 
Marine Band to burst forth into ‘“‘ Hail to the Chief.””. Now 
the major-domo presents each guest. It might be thought 
that the President would be inordinately burdened by this 
recurring task of receiving and greeting individually so het- 
erogeneous an assemblage. But such is not the fact; he is 
noticeably animated and rested by it. As he greets the party 
leaders w ho worked for his election, their approving expres- 
sions, far from fatiguing him, are a_ refreshing support — 
especially when the aggressive heads of the opposition parties 
pass stiffly in review. Some Presidents have been accus- 
tomed to repeat the names of a large number of those 
presented, saying: ‘‘Glad to see you.” Others have occasion- 
ally slapped a shoulder, exclaiming: ‘Well, old fellow!” 
And the lez ast fatiguing of all was 
Roosevelt’s “Delightec Lt” 

Next to the President stands the ah 
First Lady of the Land; then the Vice | 
President’s wife; and last the ten 
hostesses from the homes of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet in the order in 
which the Departments were created. 
The result is apt to be a mingling of 
tall and short, slim and stout which de- 
fies appearances and sometimes causes 
embarrassing contrasts that come peri- 
lously near the ludicrous. In deference 
to the insistent demands of their trying 
positions, these hostesses suffer from 
working “‘the laughing lines’’ of their 
faces overtime; they become smiling 
automatons—not expected to say any- 
thing, but merely to hurry the guests 
tactfully and graciously along to the 
dining-room spreads or the East Room 
overflow. 

The Cabinet officers, standing be- 
hind the line during the reception, 
hardly realize the strain imposed upon 
the women of their families when, after 
receiving hundreds at their own “At 
Homes”’ on Wednesdays, they must 
greet thousands at these White House 
receptions. Broad, low-heeled shoes 
and gloves too large are imperative 
“‘assisting’’ accessories, no matter who 
“builds”” the gowns; for the long 
standing requires feet at ease and 
the continuous handshaking demands loose gloves. Mrs. 
Cleveland, one of the most charming hostesses ever in the 
White House, avoided fatigue by gripping the hand of each 
guest first, thus resisting the tenacious hold sure to have been 
inflicted had she not taken the initiative. 

There are no rules about dress for these receptions; any- 
thing goes, from a jumper to a Prince Albert coat, from eve- 
ning clothes to business or shopping toilets. Neither is it 
unusual to see people carrying bundles. Sometimes heirs in 
arms are presented, presumably that no subject in the whole 
land may be missed. Occasionally young America is much in 
evidence; one day a daring sprite in pink-checked gingham 
and straw hat, with a strapful of school books, audaciously 
skated by the assistants, greeted the President, grinning like 
a brownie, and mischievous ly threw a kiss as she glided out 
of the room. 


O* ALL the social functions at the White House, society 
attaches the most importance to the Diplomatic Recep- 
tion, held soon after the ‘“‘open house’’ on New Year’s Day. 
Nowhere else in the world are seen so many superb toilets as 
may be observed on this occasion in the first week in Janu- 
ary. No less brilliant is the Army and Navy Reception, 
when the Commander in Chief receives the commissioned 
officers. There are always splendid displays of flags and uni- 
forms, and patriotic airs, brilliantly played by the Marine 
Band, arouse a martial spirit. 

What thrilling memories were evoked when the widows of 
General Logan, General Custer and General Pickett were 
presented, and the children of General Grant, General Sher- 
man, General Lee and Jefferson Davis filed before us! How 


Happenings at Presidential Recepti 
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the pages of history were turned 
back when veterans of the Civil 
War, infirm and lame and.old, ad- 
vanced to greet the President on 
the very spot where once Lincoln, 
the martyr and savior of hiscountry, 
had stood! What startling echoes 
from far-away battlefields came 
when the old soldiers spied General 
Sickles reclining in his wheel chair 
near the President ! 

With the appearance of “‘Fight- 
ing Bob’’ Evans there was almost a 
cheer; no wonder little boy admirers 
of the famous rear-admiral’s red 
scars rubbed their faces to make 
them look like his! No less exciting 
were the moments when the en- 
trance of Admiral Dewey, the hero 
of Manila Bay, and General Fun- 
ston, the captor of Aguinaldo, re- 
called recent epoch-making events. 
And when we saw the Rough Riders 
saluting Roosevelt, it was all we 
could do not to cry “Hurrah!” 

One New Year’s Day 
a gentleman of striking 
presence and marked ease 
of bearing advanced to 
greet the President. The 


instant he appeared 
he impressed all those 
present as having the most 
distinguished address of any 
of the guests; even among 
the Diplomats none seemed to 
‘ have quite his aplomb. His 
salutation was the perfection 
' of simplicity and grace; his 
pI smooth, strong-featured face 
was wonderful in its strength 
and mobility of expression. 
As he stood and chatted with 
each Cabinet lady, his splen- 
did stature commanded atten- 
tion. A remark was made to 
him regarding the tragic Iro- 
quois Theater fire in Chicago 
the day before. 

““Terrible!’’ he exclaimed. 
“T was so affected by the 
horror of it that it was difficult for me 
to play last night.” 

He was Sir Henry Irving, who was 
filling an engagement in the nation’s 
capital. Quiet, unassuming, gentleand 
low voiced, still the great actor domi- 
nated the assemblage. ‘Irving is the lion of 
this gathering,” remarked a senator. ‘It was 
a pleasure to see Irving go down that awkward 
line,’ declared a stickler for etiquette. “‘ You 
see it can be done.”’ 

In avoiding the throng of guests in the 
East Room, Sir Henry explained to me that 
he had to conserve his strength for a per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Bells’’ that evening. Any- 
one who ever witnessed his marvelous, 
nerve-racking acting in that play will know 
why. It was interesting to note the quiet 
conviction in his tone when he asserted that 
the public was entitled to his best effort. 
‘“My best effort,’’ he added, ‘‘ precludes ex- 
tensive visiting before I play.” 





T ANOTHER reception Geronimo, the 
dreaded Indian chief, whose rifle, knife 

and tomahawk had gained him more scalps 
than will ever be known, paid his respects to 
the “Great White Father.” The sinister 
countenance of other days now bore a peace- 
ful expression, as befitted 
a man of eighty-five, a 
T captive for life, to whom 
| L the Government allowed 
a few liberties. The 
savage old Apache war- 
rior chatted intimately 
with his captor, General 
Nelson A. Miles, and 
seemed to have a genu- 
ine affection for him. 
Another timea Cherokee 
chief,attended by ascore 
or more of braves—allin 
the Indian full dress of 
artistic blankets, gayly 
painted leather, many- 
colored beads and 
high-feathered bon- 
nets—waited upon the 
President. The lofty, 
dignified bearing of these 
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Recent Years 


BLUMENTHAL 


red men was much admired and generally com- 
mented upon as they courteously approached and 
paid homage to the Chief Executive. 

No less picturesque was the chorus of Hawaiian 
singers, garbed in their native costumes and with 
wreaths of yellow flowers about their necks, who 
smilingly saluted for the first time the new ruler 
of their destinies instead of their own island queen. 
Their appearance brought to mind the insufferable 
days of July, 1898, when the Hawaiian Annexa- 
tion Bill was debated. However opinions may 
differ on the wisdom of this measure, every lover 
of American art must rejoice that the acquisition 
of Hawaii and the Philippines has introduced new 
subjects of the Stars and Stripes as accepted art 
models the world over, Hawaiian youth in par- 
ticular possessing such perfect forms that studios 
now import these youths instead of Italian 
models. 

Another aspect of the influence of the dark- 
skinned races on our art was brought to mind by 
the appearance of Henry Ossawa Tanner, the 
American octoroon painter, accompanied down 
the line by the foremost educator of his race, 
Booker T. Washington. So modest and retiring 
was the painter’s bearing that only his keen, 
piercing eyes reassured us as to his identity as the 
artist from whom the French Government bought 
for the Luxembourg Gallery his enormous canvas, 
““The Five Foolish Virgins,” and to whom it had 
promised that any two pictures sent by him to 
the annual exhibition would be given place with- 
out being judged. 

Diplomats have the entrée to all White House recep- 
tions, and their striking, gold-braided uniforms of various 
sty les always add brilliance to the scene. At one recep- 
tion, I remember, an attaché who was the dashing colonel of 
a gallant regiment was making his way along the receiv- 
ing line with military precision, cracking his spurred heels 
together at every bow with fascinating exactness of saluta- 
tion, when a mischievous gust of air swept the garnishing 
chiffon of a Cabinet lady’s expensive gown against one of 
the long, sharp spurs. Unaware of what had happened, he 
swiftly kept up his accurate advance from hostess to hostess, 
and the poor lady, who was no sylph, unable to stop or retard 
him or to disentangle her dress, had no alternative to save the 
delicate fabric from being torn to shreds except to follow him, 
half dancing, down the line. The ludicrous progress was finally 
stopped; smiles were smothered; ‘‘ Pardons’’ filled the air. 


Be T the episode was by no means over. The Ambassador 
of the country to which the luckless attaché belonged, 
accompanied by his entire suite, wearing grave expressions, 
retired immediately from the White House, talking excitedly. 
Notes flew back and forth; apologies,were offered and 
accepted. But within forty-eight hours the hapless colonel 
was transferred to another country; and rumor, bewailing 
the interruption of a promising love affair, held the spur 
responsible. 

To be invited “to assist’’ in the Blue Room behind the 
line is no index or gauge of social position or official rank, 
for the limited space there often precludes asking many eligi- 
ble or much-desired people. A few members and special 
friends of high official families are invited before each recep- 
tion. But there is not the slightest foundation for the errone- 
ous impression, seemingly held by many, that to be “ behind 
the line’’ is a special distinction. 

When such authors as Mark Twain, F. Marion Crawford, 
William Dean Howells, Robert S. Hichens and Ian Maclaren 
went down the line the famous characters which they have 
created seemed to follow in their wake. Behind Mark Twain 
appeared ‘‘Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” and a 
little host of other delightful characters, and a refreshing 
breeze from “Life on the Mississippi’? blew through the 
room. C losely following Crawford were ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’”’ and 
“‘Saracinesca’’ and many more, and a small army of people 
we all know came after Howells. ‘‘Belladonna”’ stood out 
almost more clearly than Hichens himself, and indeed the 
monk in ‘‘The Garden of Allah” was there as a specter 
blurring the view; while not a few of us went wandering i in 
thought with Maclaren “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” in 
company with the clever country doctor and faithful * ‘Jess. @ 

As a marked contrast, just after Maclaren’s presence had 
recalled these familiar literary creations our thoughts were 
abruptly turned to the dramas of Wall Street and the 
romances of steel by the sight of the big, burly form of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the great financial magnate of his day, 
escorting the short, sturdy figure of Andrew Carnegie, once 

called ‘“‘the greatest philanthropist that ever lived.” 

. HICH one out of the hundreds of White House recep- 
tions that you have assisted at as a hostess impressed 
you the most?’’ I was once asked. 
~ “That one,” I replied without an instant’s hesitation, 
‘““when Thomas A. Edison, Alexander Graham Bell, Simon 
Newcomband the Wright brothers—the most wonderful com- 
pany of scientists and inventors ever assembled in one place 
at one time—made their bows to the President. No other 
nation could bring together five such distinguished scientific 
wizards of its own nationality as these; through the portals 
of no other ruler on earth could such a group of wonder- 
working brother citizens pass together to greet him. That 
evening was a marvelous one—a summing up of years that 
were epoch-mz king in science, as history will record in cen- 
turies to come. 

After all, it is neither tiaras nor court trains, dazzling uni- 
forms nor gleaming orders, that command the most atten- 
tion and admiration at these receptions. The lions of real 
distinction are often most simple in dress and bearing. 

And to the thinking mind the most im- 
pressive sight in the end is the constant 
stream of unassuming, upstanding, inde- 
pendent Americans whom the President is 
proud to receive—citizens of all ranks, 
men and women of all ages, lovers of their 
country, ready ‘‘in the great task, for 
her to die, and the greater task, for her 
to live.” 
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V—A Tinker Points the Road 


RAMBLESIDE INN lost one of its guests at an incon- 
ceivably early hour the morning after Patsy O’Connel 
unexpectedly filled Miss St. Regis’ engagement there. 

The guest departed by way of the second-floor piazza and a 
fire escape; and not even the night watchman saw her go. 
But it was not until she had put a mile or more of open coun- 
try between herself and the Inn that Patsy indulged in the 
freedom of a long breath. 

“ After this I’ll keep away from inns and such like; ’tis too 
wit-racking to make it anyways comfortable. I feel now as 
if I’d been caught lifting the crown jewels, instead of giving 
a hundred-guinea performance for the price of a night’s bed 
and board and coming away as poor as a tinker’s ass.” 

A smile caught at the corners of her mouth—a twitching, 
memory smile. Patsy was thinking of the note she had left 
folded in with the green-and-gold gown in Miriam St. Regis’ 


trunk. In it she had stated her payment of one Irish grand- 
father by the name of 
Denis—in return for the 


loan of the dress—and 

had hoped that Miriam a 
would find him handy on 
future public occasions. 
Patsy could not forbear 
chuckling outright—the 
picture of anything so 
unmitigatedly British as 
Miriam St. Regis with 
an Irish ancestor trailing 
after her for the rest of 
her career was too en- 
trancing. 

Anearly morning wind 
was blowing fresh from 
the clover fields, rose 
gardens, and new-leafed 
black birch and _sassa- 
fras. Such a well-kept, 
clean world of open 
country it looked to 
Patsy that her heart —_ 
joined the chorus of song ea! 
sparrow and 
meadow lark, 
who sang from 
the sheer glad- 
ness of being a 
live part of it all. 
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And He Married the King’s Daughter—and They Lived Happier Than Ye Can Tell Me—and Twice as 
Happy as I Can Tell Ye—in a Castle That Had a Window for Every Day in the Year” 


a Long, Long Way Ihhere 
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She sighed, not knowing it. ‘Faith! I’m wishing ’twas 
more nor seven miles to Arden. I'd like to be following the 
road for days and days; and keeping the length of it between 
Billy Burgeman and myself.” 

She had met no one of whom she could inquire the way; 
she had just taken to the first road running by, content that 
it would carry her somewhere. She had believ ed so thoroughly 
in good fortune all her life that she had always managed to 
find it no matter what turned up. ‘This is the way of it, 
she had often said: “If ye slap at 
the world, ’twill hump its back and 
scratch at ye; but if ye coax it a 
bit and smooth it down the right 
way, ye can keep it purring to make 
room for ye at any hearthside.”’ 


HERE was no doubt Patsy pos- 
sessed a larger share of the world 
than many who could reckon 
their estates in acreage. Patsy 
helda mortgage on every inch 
of free roadway, rugged hill- 
top, or virgin forest her feet 
crossed. She claimed squat- 
ter’s rights on every bit of 


she ded pasture, or sunlit glade, a of 

or singing brook her heart re- a cs ti 
joiced in. In other words, ee 

everything outside of wallsand fe Fe, 


fences belonged to Patsy by 
virtue of her vagabondage; 
and she had often found her- 
self pitying the narrow folk who possessed only what their 
deeds or titles allotted tothem. And yet never in Patsy’s life 
had she felt quite so sure about it as she did this morning, 
probably because she had never before set forth on a self- 
appointed adventure so heedless of means and consequences. 

“Sure, there are enough wise people in the world,” 
mused as she tramped along; ‘‘it needs a few foolish ones to 

keep things happening. And could a foolish, adventuring 

body be bound for a better place than Arden!” 

She rounded a bend 
in the road and came 
upon a stretch of old 
stump fencing. From 
one of the stumps 
appeared to be hang- 
ing a grotesque figure 
of some remarkable 
cut; it looked both 
ancient and romantic. 

“It comes natural,’ 
thought Patsy, “for 
me to be partial to 
anything hanging to 
a thorn or a stump; 
but — barring that 
it looks interesting.”’ 

As she came abreast 
it she saw it was not 
hanging, however. It 
was perched ona lower 
prong of a root and it 
was a man, clothed in 
the most absolute gar- 
ment of rags Patsy 
had eve r seen off the 
stage. “From anar- 
tistic st indpoint they 
are perfect,’ was 
Patsy’smental tribute. 
“Wouldn't Willie Fay 
give his Sunday din- 
ner if he could gather 
him in as he is, just 
to play the tinker! 
Faith, those rags are 
so real I wager he 
keeps them together 
by the grace of heaven 
only.” 


she 
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As she stopped in front of the figure he turned his head 
slowly and gazed at her with an expression as far away and 
bewildered as a lost baby’s. 

‘‘ He looks as half-witted as those back in the Old C ountry 
who have the second sight ; but for all that, he’s as young 
and handsome as a king’s son. Poor lad!’’ And then she 
called aloud: ‘’Tis a brave day, this.” 

‘“‘Hmm,”’ was the response, rendered impartially. 

Patsy’s alert eyes spied a nondescript kit flung down in - 
the grass at the man’s feet and they set a-dancing. ‘‘Then 
ye are a tinker?” 

“Hmm,” wasagaintheanswer. It conveyed an impression 
of hesitant doubt, as if the speaker would have avoided, if 
he could, the responsibility of being anything at all, even a 
tinker. 

““That’s grand,’ encouraged Patsy. “I like tinkers, and, 
what’s more, I’m a bit of a vagabond myself. I'll grant ye 
that of late years the tinkers are treated none too hearty 
about Ireland; but there was a time Patsy’s mind 
trailed off into the far past, into a maze of legend and folk 
tale wherein tinkers were figures of romance “and mystery. 
It was good luck then to fall in with such company; and 
Patsy, being more a product of past romance than present 
civ ilization, was pleased to read into this meeting the prom- 
ise of a fair road and success to her quest. 





OREOVER, there was another appeal—the apparent 

helpless bew ilderment of the man himself. He was cer- 
tainly not in possession of all his senses; and helplessness in 
man or beast was a blood bond with Patsy, making instant 
claim on her own abundant sympathies and wits. 

She held the tinker with a smile of open comradeship while 
her voice took on an alluring hint of suggestion: ‘Now, 
what road might ye be taking—the one to Arden ?”’ 

For some minutes the tinker considered her and her ques- 
tion with an exaggerated gravity; then he nodded his head 
in a final agreement. 

“Grand! I’m bound that way myself; 
Arden?” 

““Thereabouts.” 

“‘ And how far might it be?”’ 

“Seven miles.” 

Patsy wrinkled her forehead. ‘‘That’s strange; ‘twas 
seven miles last night, and I’ve tramped half the distance 
already. Never mind! What’s behind won’t trouble me, and 
the rest of the way will soon pass in good company. Come 
on!’’ And she beckoned her head in indisputable command. 

Once again he considered her slowly. Then, satisfied, he 
swung himself down from his perch on the stump fence, 
gathered up his kit, and in another minute had fallen into 
step with her; and the two were contentedly tramping along 
the road. 

“The man who’s writing this play,”” mused Patsy, “is try- 
ing to match Willie Shakspere. If any one finds him out they’ll 
have him up for plagiarizing.”’ 


maybe ye know 





With Silence Between Them They Ate Until Their Lips Were 
Red and the Cloud of Dust on the Hill Back of Them Had Whirled Past 


She chuckled aloud, which caused the tinker to cast an 
uneasy glance in her direction. 
‘Poor lad, the half-wits are always suspicious of others’ 
wits. He thinks I’m fay.” And then aloud: ‘‘ Maybe ye are 
not knowing it, but anything at all is likely to happen to 
ye—on the road to Arden. According to Willie Shakspere— 
whom ye are not likely to be acquainted with—it’s a place 
where philosophers and banished dukes and peasants and 
love-sick youths and lions and serpents all live happily 
together ‘under the greenwood tree.’ Now, I’m the ban- 
ished duke’s own daughter—only no one knows it; and ye— 
sure, ye can take your choice between playing the younger 
brother—or the fool.”’ 

“The fool,” said the tinker solemnly; 
den he threw back his head and laughed. 
Patsy stopped still on the road and watched him. ‘‘Couldn’t 
ve laugh again?”’ she suggested when the laugh was ended. 
“Tt improves ye wonderfully.” An afterthought flashed in 
her mind. ‘After all’s said and done, the fool is the best part 
in the whole play.” : 

P 


AC this they tramped along in silence. Patsy’s fancy 
was busy with a hundred things, while her eyes went 
afield for every scrap of prettiness the country held. There 
were meadows of brilliant daisies, broken by clumps of silver 
poplars, white birches, and a solitary sentinel pine; and there 
was the roadside tangle, with its constant 
meadowsweet and columbine, white violets—in the swampy 
places—and once in a while an early wild rose. 

‘In Ireland,” she mused, ‘“‘the gorse would be out, fring- 
ing the pastures, and on the roadside would be heartsease 
and fairy thimbles, and perhaps a few late primroses; arid 
the meadow would be green with corn.’ A faint wisp of a 
sigh escaped her at the thought, and the tinker looked across 
at her questioningly. “Sure, it’s my heart hungering a bit 
for the bogland and a whiff of the turf smoke. T his exile idea 
isa grand one fora play, but it gets lonesome at times in real 
life. Maybe ye are Irish yourself ?”’ 

““ Maybe.’ 

It was Patsy’s turn to glance across at the tinker; but all 
she s saw was the f far -away, wondering look that she hz ad seen 
first in his face. ‘‘Poor lad! Like as not he finds it hard 
remembering where he’s from; they all do. I’ll not pester 
him again.” 

He looked up and caught her eyes upon him and smiled 
foolishly. 

Patsy smiled back. ‘‘Do ye know, lad, 
morsel of breakfast this day. 
by chance?”’ 


and then of a sud- 


surprises of 


I’ve not had a 
Have ye any money with ye, 








The tinker stopped, put down his kit, and 
hunted about in his rags where the pocket places 
might be; but all he drew forth were his two empty 
hands. He looked down the stretch of empty road 
they had come with an odd twist to his mouth; 
then he burst forth into another laugh. 

‘‘Have ye been playing the pigeon, and someone 
plucked ye?”’ she asked, and went on without 
waiting for his answer. ‘‘Never mind! We'll 
sharpen up our wits afresh and earn a breakfast. 
Are ye handy at tinkering now?”’ 

“You bet I am!”’ said the tinker. It was the 
longest speech he had made. 


AT THE next farm Patsy turned in, with a 
ve warning to the tinker to do as he was told 
and to hold his tongue. It was a thoroughly well- 
kept-looking farm, and she picked out what she 
decided must be the side door and knocked. A 
kindly faced, middle-aged woman opened it, and 
Patsy smiled with the good promise of her looks. 

**We are two—down on our luck. Have ye got 
any tinkering jobs for my man there? He’s a bit 
odd and says little; but he can solder a broken pot 
or mend a machine with the best. And we'll take 
out our pay in a good, hearty meal.” 

““There be a pile of dishes in the pantry I’ve put 
by till we was goin’ to town—handles off and holes 
in the bottom. He can mend them out on the 
stoop, if he likes. I’ve got to help with berry 
pickin’; we’re short-handed this season.” 

“All right—agreed; and I'll help too.” 

They left the tinker on the stoop, surrounded 
by a heterogeneous collection of household goods. 
Patsy cast an anxious backward glance at him, 
but saw that he was rolling up the rags that served 
for sleeves, thereby baring a pair of brawny, 
capable-looking arms, while he spread his tools 
before him after the manner of a man who knows 
his business. 

““Good!” commented Patsy with satisfaction. 
““He may be foolish, but I bet he can tinker.” 

They picked berries for an 
hour or more, and then Patsy 


church, peacefully radiant, and found the tinker 
sitting quietly with his back against the post. 

“So ye are still here. I thought ye might have 
grown tired of my company and gone on.”’ Patsy 
laughed happily. ‘‘Now do ye know which road 
goes to Arden?” 

“Sure,” and the tinker joined in her laugh, while 
he pointed to the straight road ahead, the road 
that ran at right angles to the one the runabout 
had taken. 

‘Come on, then,”’ said Patsy; “‘we ought to be 
there by sundown.”’ She stopped and looked him 
over for the space of a second. ‘‘ Ye are improving 
wonderfully. Mind! Ye mustn’t be getting too 
keen-witted or we'll have to be parting company.” 

“Why?” 

“That’s the why!” And with this satisfactory 
explanation she led the way down the road the 
tinker had pointed. 

The road went the way of the setting sun, 
and Patsy and the tinker traveled it leisurely — 
after the fashion of those born to the road, who 
find their joy in the wandering, not in the making 
of a distance or the reaching of a destination. 


VI—At Day’s End 


INCE they had left the crossroads church behind 

Patsy had several times marked the tinker cast- 
ing furtive glances along the way they had come, 
and each time she marked as well the flash of a 
smile that lightened his face for an instant when 
he saw that the road still remained empty of aught 
but themselves. 

“Tt’s odd,’’ she mused; ‘‘he hasn’t the look of a 
knave who might fear a trailing of constables at 
his heels; and yet—and yet his wits have him 
pestered about something that lies back of him.” 

Once it was otherwise. There was a rising of 
dust showing on one of the hills they had climbed a 
good half hour before. When the tinker saw it he 
reached of a sudden for Patsy’s hand, while he 


But the tinker answered with a blank stare, 
while the far-away, bewildered look of fear came 
back to his eyes. ‘‘Who’s he? Does he live here- 
abouts?”’ he asked dully. 

Patsy wrinkled a perplexed forehead. “Lad, 
lad, ye have me bursting with wonderment! Ye 
are a rare combination, even for an Irish tinker; 
but if ye are a fair sample of what they are over 
here, sure the States have the Old Country beaten 
entirely.” 

And the tinker laughed as he had laughed once 
before that day—the free, untrammeled laugh of 
youth, while he saucily mimicked her Irish brogue. 
‘Sure, ’tis the road to Arden, ye were sayin’, and 
anythin’ at all can happen on the way.” 


“THE far-away hills had gathered in the last of 

the sun unto themselves when the two turned 
down the main street of a village. It was unques- 
tionably a self-respecting village. The well-tarred 
sidewalks, the freshly painted meeting house 
neighboring the engine house ‘‘No. 1,” the homes 
with their well-mowed lawns in front and the tidily 
kept yards behind—all spoke of a decency and 
lawfulness that might easily have set the hearts of 
the most righteous of vagabonds a-quaking. 

Patsy looked it carefully over. ‘‘Sure, Arden’s 
no name for it at all. They’d better have called it 
Gospel Center—or New Canaan. ’Twould be a 
grand place, though, to shut in all the Wilfred 
Petersen-Joneses, to keep them off the county’s 
nerves—and the rich men’s sons, to keep them off 
the public’s sympathy. But ’tis no place for us, 
lad.” 

The tinker shifted his kit from one shoulder to 
the other and held his tongue. 

Their entrance was what Patsy might have 
termed “‘fit.”’ The dogs of the village were on hand; 
that self-appointed escort of all doubtful characters 
barked them down the street with a lusty chorus 
of growls and snarls and sharp staccato yaps. 
There were the children, too, of course; the older 


Greetings were returned in kind; heads were 
patted, backs stroked, ears scratched—only the 
children stood aloof and unconvinced. That is ever 
the way of it; it is the dogs who can better tell 
glorious vagabondage from inglorious rascality. 

‘Sure, ye can’t fool dogs; I'd be taking the word 
of a dog before a man’s anywhere when it comes to 
judging humans.”’ Patsy looked over her shoulder 
at the children. ‘‘ Ye have the creatures won over; 
I might try what I could do with the wee ones. If 
we had the dogs and the childther to say a good 
word for us—-faith! the grown-ups might forget 
how terribly respectable they were and make us 
welcome for one night.’”’ A sudden thought caught 
her memory. “I was almost forgetting why I had 
come. Hunt up a shop; there must be one down 
the street a bit. If ye’llloan me some of that half 
dollar the good man paid for your tinkering, I’d 
like to be having a New York News—if they have 
one—along with the fixings for a letter I have 
to be writing. While ye are gone I’ll bewitch the 
childther.”? And she did. 





V HEN the tinker returned she was sitting on 
‘¥V the church steps, the children huddled so 
close about her that she was barely distinguishable 
in the encircling mass of shingled heads, bobby 
curls, pigtails and hair ribbons. Deaf little ears 
were being turned to parental calls for supper—a 
state of affairs unprecedented and unbelievable; 
while Patsy was bringing to an end the tale of Jack, 
the Irish hero of a thousand and one adventures: 
“And he married the king’s daughter—and they 
lived happier than ye can tell me—and twice as 
happy as I can tell ye—in a castle that had a 
window for every day in the year.” 

“That would make a fine ending for any lad’s 
story,” said the tinker soberly. “‘A window for 
every day in the year’ would mean a whole lot of 
cheerfulness and sunshine, wouldn’t it?” : 

Patsy nodded. “‘ But don’t those who take to the 
road fetch that castle along with them? Sure, 
there it is’’—and her hand 
swept toward the skyline an 





turned to and helped the 
woman get dinner. When they 
sat down to it there was a 
tableful: the woman and her 
husband, Patsy, the tinker, 
and the ‘‘hands,” and before 
them was spread the very best 
the farm could give. It was 
as if the woman wished to pay 
their free-will gift of service 
with her unstinted bounty. 

““We always ask a blessin’,”’ 
said the farmer simply, folding 
his hands on the table, about 
to begin. Then he looked at 
Patsy, and, with that natural 
courtesy that iscommon to the 
true man of the soil, he added: 
“We'd be pleased if you'd 
ask it.” 

Patsy bowed her head. A 
little whimsical smile crept to 
her lips, but her voice rang 
deep with feeling: ‘‘ For food 
and fellowship, good Lord, we 
thank Thee. Amen!” And 
she added under her breath: 
** And take a good grip of the 
Rich Man’s Son till we get 
him.” 


| bees afternoon found them 
back on the road once 
more. They parted from the 
farmer and his wife as friend 
parts with friend. Thewoman 
slipped a bundle of food— 
bread, cheese and meat left 
from the dinner, with a box of 
berries—into Patsy’s hand, 
while the man gave the tinker 
a half dollar and wished him 
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NIGHT” 


Child. 


Silent night, Holy night, 


Silent night, Holy night, 





“SILENT NIGHT, HOLY 


oo gered night, Holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright 
Round yon Virgin Mother and 


Holy Infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace! 
Sleep in heavenly peace! 


Shepherds quake at the sight, 

Glories stream from Heaven afar, 

Heavenly hosts sing Alleluia; gain attention. “I’m—I’m 
Christ, the Savior, is born ! 
Christ, the Savior, is born! 


Son of God, love’s pure light 
Radiant beams from Thy holy face 
With the dawn of redeeming grace, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth, 
Jesus, Lord, at Thy birth. 


encompassing circle about 
them—“ with the sun flooding 
it from dawn to day’s end.’’ 
She turned to the eager faces 
about her, waiting for more. 
“Are ye still there? Faith! 
What have I been hearing this 
half hour but hungry childther 
being called for tea. ’Twas 
‘Joseph’ from the house across 
the way, and ‘Rebecca’ from 
off yonder, and ‘Susie May’ 
from somewhere else. Away 
with yez all to your mothers!”’ 
And Patsy scattered them as 
if they had been a flock of 
young sheep, scampering 
helter-skelter in all directions. 


i UT onetherewaswholagged 

behind. alittle boy with an 
old, old face, who watched the 
others go and then crept closer, 
held by the spell of the tale. 
He pulled at Patsy’s sleeve to 


Joseph. Was it true—most of 
1th 

She nogded' a reply as sol- 
emn as his question: ‘‘ Aye, as 
true as youth and the world 
itself.” 

“And would it come true 
for another boy—any boy— 
who went a-tramping off like 
that? Would he find—what 
he was wishin’ for?” Andeven 
as he spoke his eyes left hers 
and went searclting for the far- 
away hills—and what might 
lie beyond. 











“Come here, little lad.” 





luck. Patsy thanked them for 
both, and when they were well 
out of earshot she remarked: ‘‘ They are good folk, 
but they’d never understand in a thousand years 
how wecame to be traveling along together. What 
folks don’t know can’t hurt them, and ’tis often 
easier holding your tongue than trying to explain 
what will never get through another’s brain. Now 
put that lunch into your kit; it may come in 
handy—who knows?” 

And the tinker nodded. 

They came to a crossroads at last, marked by a 
little white church, and said Patsy, by way of ex- 
planation: ‘I’ve told so many lies in the last two 
days I think I'll go in for a bit and see can Saint 
Anthony lift my sins from me. ’Twill make the 
rest of the way less burdensome.” 

She left the tinker leaning against a signpost 
that held the markings of the roads. She had 
barely disappeared through the little white door 
when a sorrel and runabout came racing along the 
road over which they had just come. There were 
two men in the runabout, and they slowed up when 
they saw the tinker. 

‘** Anyone passed this way since you’ve been sit- 
ting there?’’ asked one of the men. 

‘IT don’t know.” His fingers passed hurriedly 
across his eyes and over his head, as if seeking mis- 
placed wits. 

‘We're after a girl in a brown suit and hat— 
undersized girl. She was asking the way to Arden. 
Seen anyone of that description?” 

‘““What do you want with her?” 

*““Never mind,” growled the first man. 

But the second volunteered meager information: 
‘She’sasuspect. Stayed last night in the Inn and 
this morning a couple of thousand dollars’ worth 
of diamonds are missing; that’s what we want 
her for.” 

The tinker brightened perceptibly. ‘‘ Guess she 
went by in a wagon half an hour ago—that way. I 
think I saw her.’”’ And asthe men turned down the 
road marked Arden he called after them: “Better 
hurry, if you want to catch her; the wagon was 
going at a right smart pace.” 


‘ 


E WAITED for their backs to be turned and 

for the crack of the whip that lifted the heels of 

the sorrel above the dashboard before she plunged, 

then with amazing speed he wrenched every sign 

from the post and pitched them out of sight behind 
a neighboring stone wall. 

The dust from the departing wheels still filled 

the air when Patsy stepped out of the crossroads 


ORAWN BY EMLEN MC CONNELL 


pointed exactly beyond pasture bars ahead to a 
brownish field that lay some distance from the road. 

“See, lass, that’s sorrel. If you’ll break the road 
along with me I'll show you where wild strawberries 
grow, lots of ’em!”’ 

Her answer was to take the pasture bars at .a run 
as easily as any country-bred urchin. The tinker 
swung himself after her, an odd wisp of a smile 
twisting the corners of his mouth, just such a smile 
as the fool might wear on the road to Arden. The 
two raced for the sorrel tops—the tinker winning. 

When Patsy caught up he was on his knees, run- 
ning his fingers exultantly through the green leaves 
that carpeted the ground. ‘‘ See,” he chuckled, ‘‘the 
tinker knows something more’n solder and pots.” 

Patsy’s eyes danced. There they were—millions 
of the tiny red berries, as thick and luscious as if 
they had been planted in Elysian fields for Arca- 
dian folk to gather. ‘‘The wee, bonnie things!” 
she laughed. ‘‘ Now, how were ye afther knowing 
they were here?” 

The tinker cocked his head wisely. “I know 
more’n that; I know where to find yellow lady’s- 
slippers ’n’ the yewberries ’n’ hummin’-bird nests.” 

Patsy looked at him exultantly; he was turning 
out more and more to her liking. ‘‘Could ye be 
showing them to me, lad?”’ she asked. 

The tinker eyed her bashfully. “Would you— 
care, then?” 

‘‘Sure, and I would”; and with that she was 
flat on the ground beside him, her fingers flying 
in search of strawberries. 


j TITH silence between them they ate until 

their lips were red and the cloud of dust on 
the hill back of them had whirled past, attendant 
on a sorrel horse andrunabout. They ate until 
the road was quite empty once more; and then the 
tinker pulled Patsy to her feet by way of reminding 
her that Arden still lay beyond them. 

“Do ye know,” said Patsy, after another silence 
and they were once more afoot, ‘‘I’m a bit doubt- 
ful if the banished duke’s daughter ever tasted 
anything half as sweet as those berries on her road 
to Arden; or, for that matter, if she found her fool 
half as wise. I’m mortial glad ye didn’t fall off that 
stump this morning afore I came by to fetch ye off.” 

The tinker doffed his battered hat unexpectedly, 
and swept her an astounding bow. 

“Holy Saint Christopher!” ejaculated Patsy. 
“Ye'll be telling me ye know Willie Shakespere 
next.” 


ones followed hot-foot after the dogs, the smaller 
ones came, a stumbling vanguard, sucking specu- 
lative thumbs or forefingers, as the choice might 
be. The hurly-burly brought the grown-ups to 
windows and doors. 

‘¢< Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, the beggars are 
coming to town,’” quoted Patsy with a grim little 
smile, and glanced across at the tinker. He was 
blushing fiercely. ‘‘ Never mind, lad. ’Tis better 
being barked into a town than bitten out of it.” 


ee answer the tinker stopped and folded his 

arms sullenly. ‘“‘I’m not sucha foolI can’t feel 
somethin’. Don’t you reckon I know the shame it 
is to be keepin’ a decent woman company with 
these rags—and no wits?” 

“Tf I’ve not misplaced my memory ’twas my- 
self that chose the company, and ’twas largely on 
account of those very things, I’m thinking. Do ye 
guess for a minute that if ye had been a rich man’s 
son in grand clothes—and manners to match— 
that I’d ever have tramped a millimeter with ye?”’ 
She smiled coaxingly. ‘‘ Faith! there’s naught the 
matter withthose rags; a king’s son might be proud 
o’ them. As for foolishness, I’ve known worse faults 
in a man.” 

The tinker winced imperceptibly, and all uncon- 
sciously Patsy went on: ‘‘’Tis the heart of a man 
that measures him, after all, and not the wits that 
crowd his brain or the gold that lines his pockets. 
Oh, what do the folks who sit snug by their warm 
hearthsides, knitting their lives into comfortables 
to wrap around their real feelings and human im- 
pulses, ever know about their neighbors who come 
in to drink tea with them? And what do the neigh- 
bors know about them? IfI had my way I'd turn 
the whole sit-by-the-fire-and-gossip-world out of 
doors, and set them tramping the road to some- 
where} ’tis the surest way of getting them ac- 
quainted with themselves and their neighbors. For 
that matter, all of us need it—just once in so often. 
And so—to the road, say I, with a fair greeting to 
all alike, be they king’s son or beggar, for the road 
may prove the one’s the other before the journey’s 
done.” 

“‘Amen!”’ said the tinker, and Patsy laughed. 

They had stopped in the middle of the street, 
midway between the church and the engine house, 
Patsy so absorbed in her theories, the tinker so 
absorbed in Patsy, that neither was aware of the 
circling escort until a cold, inquisitive nose and a 
warm, friendly tongue brought them to themselves, 
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Patsy drew him to her and put 
two steadying hands on his 

shoulders. She knew that he, too, had heard the 
call of the road and the longing to be gone—to be 
one with it, journeying to meet the mysterious 
unknown—was upon him. “‘Hearkento me: ’Tis 
only safe for a little lad to be going when he has 
three things to fetch with him—the wish to find 
something worth the bringing home, the knowledge 
of what makes good company along the way, and 
trust in himself. When ye are sure of these, go; 
but remember first to get the mother’s blessing and 
‘Godspeed,’ same as Jack. A lad’s journey ends 
nowhere that begins without that.’’ 

He went without a word, but content; and his 
eyes brimmed with visions. 

Patsy watched him tenderly. ‘‘ Who knows— 
he may find greatness on his road; who knows?” 

The tinker dropped the bundle he had brought 
back from the store into her lap, but she scarcely 
heeded him. Her eyes were looking out into the 
gathering dusk, while her voice sank almost to a 
whisper. “‘Ochone! but I’ve always envied that 
piper fellow from Hamelin town. Think of being 
able to gather up all the childther hereabouts, and 
leading them away to find their fortunes! Wouldn’t 
that be wonderful, just?” 

“What kind of fortunes?”’ asked the tinker. 


“N TAUGHT but the best kind!”” Patsy thought 

iN a moment, and smiled whimsica!ly while her 
eyes grew strangely starry in that early twilight. 
*“Wouldn’t I like to be choosing those fortunes and 
wouldn’t they be odd entirely. There'd be singing 
hearts that had learned to sing above trouble; 
there’d be true fellowship—the kind that finds 
brotherhood in beggars as well as—as prime min- 
isters; there’d be peace of soul—not the kind that 
naps by the fire, content that the wind doesn’t be 
blowing down his chimney, but the kind that 
fights above fighting and keeps neighbor from 
harrying neighbor. Troth, the world is in mortial 
need of fortunes like the last.”’ 

“And wouldn’t you be choosin’ gold for a for- 
tune?” asked the tinker. 

Patsy shook her head vehemently. 

“Why not?” 

““That’s the why!’’? Suddenly Patsy clenched 
her hands and shook two menacing fists against 
the gathering dark. ‘‘I hate gold, along with the 
meanness and the lying and the thieving and the 
false judgment it brings into the world.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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This is the fourth subject presented in this series of church articles. The previous subjects have 
been: October, “What Really is the Minister’s Job?” ; 
December, “Suppose They Did?” 
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November, “ The Wife of the Minister” 
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OSES did not look like a good 

prospect; he didn’t think like 

a leader, he didn’t talk like a 
leader and he didn’t want leadership. 
Not many advertisers would care to 
waste money on a man that seemed so 
unpromising. Nevertheless the Lord 
needed him in His Business, so He 
started a systematic campaign of 
education on Moses. 

And the simile is not at all lacking in 
application when I say that it is quite 
remarkable how closely God followed 
the plans which we only recently have 
come to recognize as the four funda- 
mental rules in advertising: First, 
attract attention; second, create in- 
terest ; third, inspire confidence; fourth, 
stimulate demand. For nothing more 
sensational has ever been devised to 
attract man’s attention than the flam- 
ing bush. Our fifty-thousand-dollar- 
a-year electric signs will not go down 
in history as has the burning bush. 
God used the burning bush to attract 
attention to procure a man’s life. 

God first attracted Moses’ attention, 
for he said: “I will now turn aside, 
and see this great sight, why the bush 
is not burnt.”” Moses’ interest was at 
once aroused; his mind was receptive; 
and he wanted to know more. Then 
God took the next step: He turned his 
rod into a serpent and the serpent 
back into a rod. He made his hand 
leprous, then as white as his other 
flesh, to inspire confidence. 

So you see advertising for men’s 
souls is not.new; it is only the first rule 
that isnew. Very fewchurches have recognized the necessity 
of beginning at the be; ginning and attracting attention be fore 
they try to stimulate demand, and for this reason the great 
majority of their advertising is ineffectual. 










































HE real trouble with modern church advertising is that 

the average minister is not a good advertiser, possibly for 
the same reason that few manufacturers can write a good 
advertisement for their own productions; they are so close 
to their propositions that they cannot get the prospective 
customers’ pointsof view. Thenministersare too often afraid 
of being criticized for sensationalism... Ministers should 
realize that they are in no danger of being ¢ called sensational 
if they advertise Christ and His church. It is when they 
attempt to put themselves first that they are in danger of 
being criticized adversely. 

The questionnaire of the Menand Religion Forward Move- 
ment developed the fact that about one preacher in every 
fifteen objected to electric signs for church advertising. 
Just why a preacher 
should be opposed is 







EpiTors’ Not—E—Mr. Shane is peculiarly well qualified to write on this subject. 
influenced large advertising appropriations in his own business, and, as an active church worker, he has been associated with several church 
advertising campaigns. THE EpiTors OF THE LApiges’ HoME JOURNAL. 
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should a Church Advertise? 
Some Churches That Advertised, and What Happened 


By George C. Shane 


as the church that does not go to the people.’”’ He also said: 
“*T have been more impressed by the things I have read than 
by those I have heard.” 

The preacher cannot speak to all the people in his neigh- 
borhood, but they can all be reached by his publicity com- 
mittee, and every church should havea publicity committee 
if it has anything worth telling the people; and if it has not, 
it should go out of business. 

The Messiah Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, after forty-five years of ups and downs came toa 
point where they were doing so little that it was apparent 
they would have to do either something or nothing. They 
had seating capacity for 700, but their Sunday-evening 
attendance was from 13 to 25, occasionally a little higher. 

They called a new minister, the Reverend Daniel E. 
Weigle, a young man not handicapped by precedents. His 
first year was not marked by great success, so he decided to 
advertise. He first changed the lighting system from 144 
ordinary gas jets, burning the oxygen and putting people to 
sleep, to 72 mantle lights. Then he took those out and put 
in an indirect electric lighting system. He made the front 
of the church bright with a 25-foot electric sign, and at once 
three entrances were made inviting. He used window cards 
in stores of the neighborhood, and liberal newspaper space 
advertising Messiah Lutheran Church as ‘‘The Friendly 
Church.” Theater signboards were borrowed from time 
to time; baseball bulletin boards were secured free during 
the winter months; and a bill-posting company frequently 
donated its vacant boards. All these were covered with 
attractive posters. 


OR was the work confined to the immediate neighborhood 

of the church, but lists were made up of all those within 
walking distance and these were circularized systematically. 
The minister employed a secretary, and part of her work was 
and is to telephone ten new families every day and invite 
them to the church, in addition to writing personal letters to 
all absentees. Every member of the church is expected to 
notify the pastor of all new prospects coming into the neigh- 
borhood, and these are followed up systematically week after 
week. Then he used the theater program as an advertising 
medium, and it proved one of the most productive channels. 
He is constantly checking up the value of the different 
methods used, principally by inquiry of strangers who attend 
services. This has been very helpful in cutting out unpro- 
ductive ‘methods and extending those that bring the people. 

A few weeks ago Messiah Lutheran Church was filled to 
its capacity —700. Within a few blocks of this church is one 
of equal size, and it had only 30 inattendance; another in the 
immediate neighborhood has larger capacity and had only 50 
in attendance. Neither of these churches advertises. In 
the budget of the Messiah Lutheran Church there is now a 
regular yearly appropriation for advertising. 

In addition to the elders and the deacons a pastor’s cab- 
inet of five strong men is being formed. The work of this 
cabinet will be primarily promotion and conservation of 
church attendance. Under the leadership of each of these 
five cabinet officers there will be ten picked members, among 


He is a prominent and successful business man who has 































whom will be apportioned all members 
and visitors for personal attention. 

When Mr. Weigle began to adver- 
tise, his membership was 215; today it 
is 606. There were 180 contributing 
members; now he has 488. The 
Sunday school had 175 enrolled; now, 

510. The W ednesday-evening prayer 

meetings were attended by an average 
of 30; during the summer of 1915 the 
average was 200. Last Easter Sunday 
95 per cent of the members partook of 
Communion. 


ANY downtown churches are giv- 

ing up, not because there are no 
people left but the kind they want have 
moved away. The zest for society is 
often greater than the zeal for souls. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has a church 
downtown that not only reaches the 
people in the neighborhood but draws 
them from all the residential districts 
and from the suburbs, and brings them 
down past the uptown churches. 

The First Christian Church of 
Cedar Rapids was established twenty- 
five years ago. The town moved up, 
but in 1913 the new church was dedi- 
cated in the old neighborhood; they 
planned to have something that would 
justify advertising, and then to tell the 
people. They went into the newchurch 
with 250 members and 160 in the Sun- 
day school. The attendance in two 
years has almost doubled and the 
Sunday school during the summer 
averaged 500. The church has been 
made attractive and every feature of 
it is well advertised. No one who attends the church once 
is ever lost track of until he is found to be in regular 
attendance at some church. 

One striking feature of the church building is that it has 
but one auditorium. The church services and the Sunday 
school are combined into one service. Sunday school opens 
promptly at ten o’clock, with a crisp fifteen-minute service; 
then the classes are dismissed to the various classrooms, about 
twenty-five in number. At eleven o’clock they reassem- 
ble in the main auditorium for church service, dismissing 
promptly at twelve o’clock. The large assembly room on 
the ground floor is used for church affairs and recreation for 
the young people. 


N CONNECTION with the church there isa Junior Church 
that meets following Sunday school, from eleven to twelve. 

It has two divisions: Kindergarten takes care of the babies 
and little people during church services; Junior Church, 
children from seven to tourteen years. There is an actual 
membership enroll- 











not clear. 

All Christian 
churches, if they are 
established as true 
branches of His Busi- 
ness, are placed in their 
localities for a partic- 
ular work they are in- 
tended to do, andevery 
congregation should 
feel aresponsibility for 
everyman,woman and 
child within its radius. 
They should not wait 
lor the people to come 
to thechurch, but they 
should go out to the 
people. Don O. Shel- 
ton, one of the most suc- 








ment of 1001 in the 











Sunday school. 

The Sunday school 
is divided as follows: 

Kindergarten de- 
partment, three to 
seven years, with three 
especially fitted reoms, 
blackboard, sand table, 
player piano, kinder- 
garten chairs and 
tables, clothes closets, 
drinking fountains, 
and all the equipment 
and conveniences of a 
strictly modern kinder- 
garten. This depart- 
ment uses a follow-up 
system in the way of 








cessful men in taking 
the Gospel to the 
people, said: ‘The 
people who do not 
come to church are not 
so much tobe criticized 


A PHILADELPHIA CHURCH THAT ADVERTISED 


The Messiah Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Looked 
Dead and it Was Dead, or Nearly So. The Regular Attendance Was From 
13 to 25. Then it Advertised, and Here is the Way it Looks Now on a 
Sunday Morning, The Regular Attendance is 700 — its Capacity 


School Enrollment is 1001 
(Page 19) 


THE NEW KIND OF CHURCH BUILDING 
This Church, the First Christian Church of Cedar Rapids, lowa, Had for 
Two Years 250 Members and 160 in the Sunday School. It Started to 
Advertise, and Now the Membership Has Doubled and the Actual Sunday- 


special postcards, suit- 
ably illustrated, which 
go to the absent ones 
and to their parents. 
All social and special 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 55 











IN EXPLANATION: 


By Julia Marlowe 
Y 


The announcement that Julia Marlowe, in the full height of a successful career, had decided to leave the stage naturally created, in the 


minds of thousands of her admirers, the question: “Why?” It is this question that is answered here by Miss Marlowe (Mrs. Edward H. Sothern), and, in order 


that her reasons might have the widest ppb she chose THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL as the medium of her expression. 





T SEEMS to surprise many 
people that I have reached 
a determination to bring 
my work in the theater to 
anend. They do not real- 
ize, perhaps, how eager and 
anxious I am to turn, while 
Istill have the opportunity 





sf and time, to the enjoyment 
J of other tastes and interests 
w whic hI lave been compelled to deny myself 
all through my life. 

On the other hand I am surprised that my 
retirement from the stage should be regarded 











as so strange. The reason is probably that so 
very few people are able to understand how 
severe and constant must be the laborand effort 
and how great the sacrifices and denials of any- 
one who has worked only for the highest re- 
wards that the theater can offer. The really 
curious thing is that people will not appreciate 
that it is impossible for me to keep on in the 
only kind of work I would care to do without 
expending the same amount of incessant effort 
and physical energy. 

From the time I first made up my mind to 
go into the theater I was attracted only by its 
highest ideals. I remember that even as a child 
this ambition became firmly fixed, and I have 
never deviated from it. Having accomplished 
the acting that was my ambition, in the char- 
acters that are the greatest in our drama, is it 
not natural that I should now want to rest and 
give myself time to investigate and enjoy in 
leisure the many other things that heretofore 
have not been within my reach? 

I recall how strong was my earliest interest 
in the characters, the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of which is the theater’s highest reward. 


\ HEN I was still a very little girl, an agent 

‘V came to our home in Cincinnati, canvass- 

ing for illustrated editions of books. My mother 

subscribed for a Bible, but it was a volume of 

Shakspere’s plays that interested me. I found 

that by paying monthly installments of twenty- 

five cents I could buy it, and I begged my mother to let me 
do details of the housework so that I might earn the money. 

It was in this way that I secured my first copy of Shak- 
spere and, though I was only ten years old, I became 
absorbed in the characters. I not only tried to reason them 
out but I also made my own plans of the action of the plays. 
I shut myself away from others and took the greatest delight 
in my studies. 

Then came my opportunity to appear as one of the sailors 
in a children’s “ Pinafore’? company and I was eager for it. 
Afterward I was permitted to play Sir Joseph Porter and 
other parts in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. When I was 
given the character of Balthasar in “‘Romeo and Juliet”’ I 
came into a Shakspere environment. 

It was some time after these early experiences that I was 
taken out of the theater to make a careful, systematic study 
of the heroines of Shakspere. When I was ready, four years 
later, to take up again my work on the stage, I not only had 
a repertoire of six of the great characters but I was able to 
direct an entire company. 

These early incidents of my life in the theater have their 
significance. They show how firmly I had resolved from the 
very beginning to try for the highest things in the acting art. 
The effort was not always easy. I went through the ups and 
downs that everyone must encounter who works conscien- 
tiously with such an end in view. And now, having made the 
effort and accomplished a satisfactory interpretation of the 
roles it was my ambition to interpret, I am equally eager to 
fulfill my desire for other things that are outside the theater. 

Domestic considerations have also played an important 
part in persuading me to retire. Mr. Sothern, my husband, 
shares my longing for the leisurely pursuits that we have 
found impossible to follow in our professional life, and we 
want toenjoy them together. Inan artistic partnership, such 
as ours has been, it often happens that the ambitions and 
tastes of husband and wife differ. Ours lie in the same direc- 
tion and we are anxious to pursue them in our own way. 

This same unity of purpose has been true of our profes- 
sional work together. Our ideals in the theater have been 
similar and so have our efforts to achieve them. We have 
taken a vast amount of pleasure in our work and at last has 
come a time when, having reached the ideals for which we 
have sought, it is advisable for me to stop. 


UT one ambition of ours must be left unfulfilled. It was 

our hope, and it would have been our greatest satisfaction, 
to establish a theater of our own for the performance of the 
Shaksperean drama. However, the conditions which rule 
the profession of the actor in the United States tend to 
discourage if not defeat such a project. An actor cannot 
establish a Shaksperean theater in any one city and be free 
to devote to it his undivided attention. So if I were to con- 
tinue to act I must travel among many cities, and this means 
I must endure the hardships of the one-night stands. I no 
longer have the strength or the reserve force for the effort. 

I do not mean to imply that the great physical exertion 
which my work has demanded has not been without its 
compensations. It is not only the applause and success but 
the gratification I have felt in the accomplishment of my 
work that has made it so very delightful. 

To me the greatest pleasure has not come from the exhibi- 
tion of my characters on the stage, but in the actual doing 
of the work—and between the two there is a great dif- 
ference. I have always believed that the secret of the 


study, the planning, the plotting, the thinking out and 
coérdination of its innumerable details, much more 
than in the public exhibition of the finished product. 

But does the public clearly comprehend what labor 
is involved in the exhibitions they witness in the 
theater? If I act the character of Juliet or Viola or 
Beatrice the effort which the audience sees is by no 


fascination of all creative work in the theater lies in the ae 
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establish a home in Paris and always live in it. 
She has been able to build an environment 
for herself there—an environment of authors, 
painters, players and other people, in associa- 
tion with whom she finds congenial pleasure. 
The same advantage is open to the actor and 
actressin England. Their work can be limited, 
if they wish, to the London theaters, and in 
London they may establish their homes and 
create their social surroundings. 
This advantage enjoyed by the English 
player came to Mr. Sothern and me as a reve- 
lation when we took our company to London 
a few years ago. To our amazement, on the 
occasion of our final performance more than 
three hundred of the literary and artistic set 
called on us after the play tomake our acquaint- 
anceand paytheircompliments. This delightful 
spirit, which was a source of so much gratifi- 
cation to us both, was due to the fact that it is 
possible for the actor to establish a permanent 
home in London and have a share in the social 
existence that a great city can offer. 
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ERE, on the other hand, there is so little op- 
portunity for us to cultivate the social side 
of our existences! We must travel almost con- 
stantly. We have no time to build up a fixed 
circle of acquaintances. We may come to know 
a few congenial persons in distantly separated 
cities, but we are thrown back constantly 
upon our work, for we do not have the time to 
make intimate acquaintances. Our existence 
is divided between travel and work. Spiritual 
starvation in our life, therefore, is inevitable. 
At one time I had a house on the Riverside 
Drive, but I had no opportunity to live in it. 
{ established a summer home in the Catskills, 
but I could not find the time toenjoy it. I could 
have only ten weeks out of every fifty-two to 
gratify my life outside the theater, and even 








means all the labor that its embodiment demands from me. 
To play these réles satisfactorily I must work incessantly to 
keep my voice in condition. I must exercise in order to keep 
myself graceful. I must study day by day to eliminate ges- 
ture. The true artist cannot afford to place even the slightest 
reliance upon accident or the inspiration of the moment. In 
playing Shakspere, especially, the ideal of every character 
must be perfectly comprehended and every detail in its 
interpretation must be exactly thought out. 

My voice has often been considered one of the greatest 
assets I have brought to my work in the theater. I dare say 
that many believe I was endowed with it by nature. But at 
the outset I had no voice at all for the theater. The teacher 
from whom I took my first lesson gave me up in despair. I 
went away and practiced diligently a whole month. When 
I came back to him I had improved so much that he decided 
to accept me as a pupil. 


HAT was a long time ago, and since then I have never 

spent a day in New York without taking a vocal lesson. 
Sometimes the lessons have had to be timed as early as eight 
o'clock in the morning, before going to rehearsal, and very 
frequently I have been forced to devote the interval between 
my matinée and night performances to them. When I have 
been troubled with a cold I have cured it by vocal exercises. 
When my voice has become tired and worn I have refreshed 
it by the same method. With everything else in the equip- 
ment of the player it is the same as with the voice—nothing 
can be accomplished without incessant work. 

My wish to leave the theater has been compared with 
Sarah Bernhardt’s persistence in continuing in it. The dif- 
ference between her course and mine is due partly to tem- 
perament but largely, also, to the differing conditions of our 
professional work. The spiritual gratification I have received 
from my life has been very great, but the practical gratifica- 
tion in my case has been so concerned with travel that the 
life has become very distasteful to me. 

Madame Bernhardt may remain in Paris always, if she so 
desires. She can act always in her own theater. She can 
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this short respite could not be spent in complete 
F relaxation. Of the ten weeks that should have 
a been given to leisure four were occupied with 
rehearsals and the rest with planning and pre- 
paring the projects for each coming season. 

The obligation which my work in the theater has placed 
upon me through many years has denied me the priviiege of 
seeing much of it, except when my own professional efforts 
have been concerned. When I have been able to see two or 
three good, instructive performancesa year I have considered 
my self very fortunate. I shall now have an opportunity to 
observe the acting of others, and naturally I shall be most 
interested in the kind with which I have been associated. 

The continued exertions I underwent thfough many years 
wore upon me severely and exhausted my health and 
strength. Nearly two years ago I became very ill. I then 
learned the value of robust health and, now that I am 
recuperating, I do not want to incur the old risk again. 

There are, fortunately, other interests in life to which I 
look forward. It will be my delight to make my home in the 
country. I came from the lake district of England and I 
want to get back to it. There I shall find time for the many 
things I have always wanted to do. I shall have leisure to 
study and inform myself on subjects to which I have not 
heretofore been able to devote myself. 

I am anxious to make up for lost time, and, having resolved 
upon my course, I am looking forward to these new interests 
which are to enter my life with the same eagerness that | 
have looked to the theater in the past. During the days of 
my brief childhood I used to have my private prayers. I 
would shut myself up in a closet and pray for books. They 
did materialize, and now I want a chance to study them. It 
is one thing to be able to buy books and quite another to find 
the opportunity to read them. 

When the time comes to bring such a career as mine to an 
end, and to turn aside to other interests, the natural question 
that arises is: ‘‘ Has it been worth all the devotion and energy 
you have brought into it? Has it been worth while?”’ 

I would answer that any artistic career is worth just what 
you get out of it. The mere material reward is not to be 
considered at all. When one is devoted by predilection or 
fortune to become a painter or a writer or an actor, the satis- 
faction which comes with the successful ac complishment of 
the task itself is not to be compared with the money it may 
yield. 

A very dear friend has said to me that she did not believe 
I should be able to get along without the applause of the 
public and the ‘excitement of the theater. The doubt she 
expressed is due to the fact that she could not understand 
that applause has not been the chief reward for which I have 
always worked. Rather has it been my conviction that I 
have accomplished the end for which I have striven. I was 
assured that my acting in Shakspere’s characters was satis- 
factory because my reason told me I had done it well. 

Having adopted a means to an end the result became a 
mathematical proposition. I am grateful for whatever com- 
mendation the public has given me, but, as far as applause is 
concerned, I have always, for the love of my work and for 
the honor I bear it, played as well to twenty people as before 
a full audience. 


F ANY girl who has ambitions to go into: the theater I 

would ask: “‘ What do you want to bring into it and what 
do you hope to get out of it? Do you want pretty clothes 
and luxuries and the applause of the public and talk in the 
newspapers, or do you want to gain your satisfaction through 
your labor?” If your work will bring that satisfaction, if you 
are eager to succeed, then go into it. But if you are 
not willing to work unremittingly for an ideal, then 
you will be miserable, for nothing in the theater can be 
achieved without sacrifice. If a woman hasanaverage 
personal appearance, an aptitude for the work and 
an ambition to succeed, the theater is an excellent 
occupation, provided she is willing to pay the 
price. But for the idler, for the woman who will 
be satisfied merely with the public’s applause, it 
is not. 
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rush of the early evening’s work 
was over. Little Janet Holmes 
drew a breath of relief and leaned back in her high, straight- 
backed chair, picking up the occasional call with easy move- 
ments as, now and then, a light flashed white in the narrow 
black panel of the switchboard before her. 

“Number, please,’’ she repeated tonelessly into her breast 
transmitter; ‘‘number, please.” 

Number 410 was calling now for Number 36. Number 410 
was surely a punctual lover. 

“Number 36,” she repeated with rising inflection, and the 
trained trill on the ‘‘three,’’ and smiled to herself as she put 
in the plug and pushed her ringing key. The girl at Number 
36 had a voice like a bubbling, happy bobolink. Janet, 
with a swift glance at the supervisor’s trim back, stayed in 
a daring second and listened. 

“Are you all right, honey?”’ she heard him ask. ‘I'll be 
up before long. Is the baby any better?”’ 

Then she cut out. She had not thought that they were 
married. That was better yet—to be married and still 
lovers. She thrilled with it. Perhaps, some day—her nine- 
teen years looked tremulously ahead—someone would be 
calling home to her like that. 

Ten minutes of nine! Janet smiled over at her neighbor, 
and Louise Mertens smiled back. Louise was “‘some dolled 
up” tonight. Billy Denny had known her first. It was 
queer that he should be waiting for Janet now nights instead 
of for Louise. Louise pretended that she did not care, but it 
must have been only pretense, for Billy Denny was worth 
knowing. He had roguish blue eyes, good, big boyish shoul- 
ders, and the best disposition in the world. He was a 
machinist, and earned good money too. 

At last it was nine o’clock. The night girl slipped into 
Janet’s chair as she slipped out and went sedately down the 
stairs to her locker. She powdered her nose carefully before 
her tiny hand mirror. 

“Who you shining up for?’’ Louise demanded at her 
elbow. “Billy Denny?’’ She laughed, but her tone was 
spiteful. 

Janet flushed. Her gray eyes snapped, but she did not 
answer. She put her hat on deliberately; it had a turquoise 
ribbon around it. The blue of the ribbon brought out the 
pretty gray of her eyes and the rosy English color in her 
cheeks. She had come from Nova Scotia two years before, 
but her rosy cheeks still lingered, and a tiny bit of soft accent 
still proclaimed her nationality. 





|: WAS nearly nine o’clock. The 


ILLY DENNY admired her openly as he slipped his arm 
through hers at the edge of the walk. ‘“‘Peaches and 
cream—Janey, who painted your cheeks?’’ he whispered. 

“No one,” she denied, and they laughed together foolishly. 

“Didn’t know as I’d make it tonight. 
Got to bowling. Had a great score.”’ 

“How did you happen to remeber?” 

“Oh, just happened to,” airily. Then 
his voice lowered: ‘‘Couldn’t seem to let 
you go home alone. Afraid somebody 
would kidnap you.’ His hand found 
hers and kept it. 

They walked more slowly now. About 
them was the big sweetness of a June 
night. Behind them were the city lights, 
twinkling like candles on a huge Christ- 
mas tree. They stopped on a quiet side- 
hill and looked back as a sudden belch of 
flame shot up, at the edge of the sky. 

“That’s from the foundry. They have 
big fires there that never go out. Gee! 
think of living off in some one-horse town 
all your life and never seeing anything 
like that.”’ 

“T lived in the country until I came 
here,” Janet acknowledged honestly. “I 
didn’t mind it.” 

“But you wouldn’t go back now?”’ 

She thought of her small, sleepy home 
town back there in Nova Scotia and 
shook ker head honestly. ‘No, I’d hate 
romegs 

“You bet you would, and I’d hate to 
have you, Janey.” 

“Would you? Why?” shyly. 

“You’re not good at guessing, are 
you?”’ Janet shook her head daringly. 
“Guess it’s because you just about suit 
me, Janey, that’s why.” 

‘““Didn’t Louise Mertens suit you?”’ 

“Oh, Louise is all right to take around, 
but that’s all.”’ 

“Oh,” whispered Janey. Her heart was 


beating thickly up into her throat. 





HEY walked on again, yet more 
slowly. They were almost home. He 
could come in fora few minutes, but Ella— 
Janet’s married sister, with whom she 
lived—did notapprove of late hours for her. 
“Great night,’’ Billy remarked. ‘Work 
hard today?” 
“Not very. 

“ P 


Did you?” 
retty hard. Got to make some 
money and save it, and get ahead now.” 
‘Have you?”’ Janet asked softly. 
How brilliant the stars were! One 
shot down suddenly toward the edge of 
the sky and was gone, like a light put out 
by an unseen hand. They saw it together, 
and Billy put his arm around her. 


‘Know what that means, Janey?’’ he asked. She shook 
her head. He kissed her suddenly, boyishly, in the deserted 
darkness of the little street. ‘‘That,”’ he said. 

“Oh,” she stammered. 

“Tf you see a shooting star when you are with the one 
you—like, it always means that.” 

Janet was tongue-tied, tremulous with happiness. 

Little Kenneth, swinging on the front gate, saw them now 
and came running, with a whoop of discovery, to escort 
them to the porch. Janet and Denny, after greetings were 
over, sat down on the lower step, side by side. He put out 
his hand in the darkness and found one of hers, and held it 
tightly. Above them Kenneth and Rosie squabbled cheerfully 
over school affairs, and Ella ran on in a gentle monotone to 
her husband about the new gas range, and her neighbors, and 
the doings in the different households. 

“COME day you'll be talking to me like that,” Billy said 
once under his breath, his hand warm over hers. 

Janet flushed up royally. She would not look at him. 

After a while Ella went in and called the children: ‘‘Come, 

Kenneth and Rose, getting late.’ 

That was the signal. 

Billy let her hand go free, and stood up. ‘Well, must be 
moving on,” he said cheerfully. “‘Going to be pretty busy 
tomorrow, so I may not be around tomorrow night.” 

He smiled down at her and she smiled back at him, her 
small, little-girl face very sweet and pale now in the half- 
darkness. He always said that, but she knew. 

“‘Good night, Mr. Reddig. Good night, Janey.” 

She watched him as he went whistling down the street. 
Robert went in then, and she sat there alone, dreaming. A 
little breath of night air stirred the syringa bush in the side 
yard, and she smelled the white blossoms. The talking ma- 
chine in the next house was playing. She could hear Robert 
setting out the milk bottles. Life was wonderful. She 
thrilled to it. She peered for an instant shyly ahead into the 
future; he would put out the milk bottles at night while she 
was putting the baby to bed. He’d need a lot of waiting on, 
of course; Robert did, but Ella never minded it. He’d call 
downstairs to her perhaps: ‘“‘Say, ‘hon,’ can you sew this 
button on quick?” And she’d hurry, and then he’d kiss her: 
‘““You’re the best ever!’’ and —— 

‘‘Goodness, Janet, aren’t you ever coming to bed?”’ Ella’s 
voice was sharp. 

Janet jumped up hastily and went in, locking the door 
behind her. 

Her sister came into her room as she was undressing. ‘‘I’ll 
fix up that blue dress of yours tomorrow,” she said. ‘‘It will 
be nice and cool this summer, and, besides, you'll want pretty 
clothes if you’re going to keep on with Billy,”’ she teased. 

Their eyes met in the mirror. Janet reddened. 





“Oh,” Whispered Janey. Her Heart Was Beating Thickly Up Into Her Throat 
(Page 21) 
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“Who You Shin- 
ing Up For? Billy 
Denny ?” 


Ella kissed her suddenly. ‘‘There, good night, child; get 
your beauty sleep. Oh, there was a letter for you from 
mother. It’s there on the dresser. I opened it.” 

“‘Are they all right?” 

“Well” —Ella hesitated at the door—“ father isn’t able to 
do much. Fred is afraid he’ll have to give up school and go 
to work. It will be too bad. Fred takes to schooling more 
than you or I did. He’s crazy to go and be a doctor.” 

‘“T know it,” Janet agreed absently. 


.. Pie'y Ella had gone she sat down on the edge of the 
bed and started to read the letter slowly: 


We miss you and Ella. It was bad enough for Ella to leave us 
and settle down there, but it was worse to have you go. Perhaps 
you're not so fond of it now. We should be glad for you to come 
home if you wanted to. Your father could get you in the telephone 
office here. He can’t work much any more, his hands are so stiff. 
Fred thinks he can’t go on his three years and learn to be a doctor. 
It’s too bad. He’sa good boy. Ella writes you got abeau. Shesays 
he’s a nice lad. I’d like to see him. We don’t like you to be away SO 
far, Janey. It’s pretty lonesome for your father and me. Are you 
coming home this summer on your vacation? 


There was more of it; but Janet put the letter down sud- 
denly. She had read between the lines. Would they make 
her come home? Did Ella think she ought to go? 

She braided her hair with shaking fingers. If she went 
home Fred could keep onat school. Her board money would 
help to keep the house running. But she wanted to stay 
here with Ella. She liked the girls at the 
office. She loved the excitement of the 
rush hours on the switchboard. Above 
all—there was Billy! 

Her dreams half an hour before, out in 
the fragrant dark, seemed to fade before 
her eyes. If she had to go back home he 
would soon forget her. The city was full 
of girls, and there was Louise watching her 
chance to get him back. Of course she 
loved the home folks, but she wanted to 
live her own life now. 

She turned out the gas and put up the 
shade. The cool night air came in with a 
little damp rush upon her flushed face. 
She got into bed and lay there a long 
while, wide-eyed and tense. 

But in the morning things looked dif- 
ferent. Ella treated her fears lightly. 

““Nonsense; of course you don’t have 
to go home if you don’t want to go. 
Mother probably thought you'd like to go 
back. They'll get along. We'll sendthem 
a dollar or two now and then, you and I 
together.”’ 

By night she had forgotten all about it. 
Billy and she went to see “Julius Cesar 
in six parts”’ and had ice cream afterward. 


N THE way home they looked in the 

store windows at furniture and disa- 
greed on the proper colors for a parlor 
suit. Billy said ‘‘red,’’ and she liked 
“green.” But, as they got to the top of 
the hill and stopped to look back at the 
city, as they always did, he smiled at her 
sheepishly. 

“‘T guess green is prettier, Janey,” he 
said magnificently. 

A glorious burst of flame shot up 
through the blur of the night from the 
unseen foundry stacks as they stood there, 
and the electric signs in the city below 
them pricked through the dark. 

‘Glad we're living,aren’t you, Janey?”’ 
he asked enthusiastically. 

“Yes,” whispered Janey happily. 

The house was dark and still when they 
camein. The family had goneto bed. So 
Janet hunted in the ice box and found 
grape juice, and they had sandwiches of 
bread and cheese. 

“Regular party,” Billy whispered. 

Janet laughed. ‘Two aren’t a party.”’ 

‘Sometimes they are,’’ he insisted. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 49 
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AUTHOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG: HER FRIEND AND HER NEIGHBORS,” 


Il—Susan Moves and Finds Even Worse 


Dob We Sh ReAS bP SOUuN® ey, 





IFE under the roof of Gran’ma Mullins 
eventually—and “eventually’’ was a 
matter of days rather than of weeks— 
became unbearable for Susan Clegg. At 
least she so decided, and, finding oppor- 
tunity in the fact that both Gran’ma 
Mullins and Mrs. Macy had gone to 
market, Susan hastened to her old friend 
Mrs. Lathrop and laid open her fresh 
burden of woes. 

“T can’t stand it, Mrs. Lathrop!” 
she declared with strongest emphasis. 
““No matter what the Bible says, a saint on a gridiron would 
smile all over and wriggle for nothing but joy only to think 
as where he was, and wasn’t boarding with Gran’ma Mullins. 
It’s awful! I never had no idea that nothing could be so 
awful. I’ve got to where I’m thinking very seriously of leav- 
ing my property to Lucy. I’m becoming very sorry for Lucy. 
Lucy isn’t properly appreciated. 

‘““Why, Hiram was stung by a bee once—no ordinary bee, 
but a bee a third bigger than the usual bee—and it swelled 
up all different from common, and Gran’ma Mullins thought 
he was surely going to die right there before her streaming 
eyes. But Hiram wasso bright he remembered about putting 
mud on bee bites, and he did it. Only there wasn’t no mud 
and nobody knew what they could do about it. But Hiram’s 
mind wasn’t like the mind of a ordinary person. Hiram’s 
mind is all different, and Hiram said, just as quick as scat, 
to mix water and earth and make some mud. _ So they did; 
and the water and earth, Gran’ma Mullins says, made the 
finest mud she ever saw. They covered up Hiram’s bee bite 
with it and it didn’t leave so much asa scar. 

“And now there’s Hiram in the Klondike knowing just 
what to do when bit by a bee, but without a notion what to 
put on if a seal catches him unawares. And all this going 
on hour after hour, and me sittin’ there waiting for my dinner, 
half-mad anyway over the way my dead-and-gone father’s 
home is being torn limb from limb, and in no mood to listen 
to nothing. Oh, laws,no! It’s no use. I can’t stand it, and 
I won’t either!’’ Susan paused expressiv ely. 

Mrs. Lathrop gasped. ‘‘What will 

















T THAT Susan went on again: “I’m going to find another 
place to live right away. I’ve too much consideration 
for you to ask you to go there, Mrs. Lathrop, and besides I 
feel it would be exchanging the fire for the stewpan for me 
to come here. I’m going this town over this very afternoon, 
and I think I'll find some place where I can sleep part of the 
night at any rate. I guess I got about three-quarters of a 
hour’s sleep last night. Gran’ma Mullins woke me up weep- 
ing on the foot of my bed before daylight. Just before day- 
light is her special time for recollecting how Hiram used to 
drink milk out of a cup when he was a baby, and how he 
used to eat candy if anybody gave him any, and other re- 
markable doings that he did. My lands, I wish Job could 
have met Gran’ma Mullins! His friends and his boils would 
have just been pleasant things to amuse him then. I’m going 
first to Mrs. Allen and then I’m going toeveryone. I shan’t 
make no bones about my errand, for everybody knows 
Gran’ma Mullins. I'll have the sympathy of the whole com- 
munity. I need sympathy, and I feel Ican soak up a good 
lot of it if I’m let to.” 

““How’s the ?”’ asked Mrs. Lathrop. 

“They’re still pulling ’em down,” said Susan gloomily. 
“Tt’s a awful sight and one that doesn’t give me more 
strength for Gran’ma Mullins. I shall never have another 
house that will suit me as mine did, Mrs. Lathrop. I know 
that Jathrop means it kindly, and I’m far from being one to 
hold any gift horse by the tail, but the truth is the truth, and 
I must say nothing teaches you to really prize your cupboards 
like seeing men going through ’em with pickaxes. There was 
many little conveniences in my house as I never really 
thought much of until now I see ’em gone forever. But it’s 
a poor cat that lives on spilt milk, so I’ll say no more of that, 
but go back and get me ready to hunt upa place to live. For 
live I must, Mrs. Lathrop, and live I will. And I won’t live 
by eating and drinking and breathing Hiram Mullins the 
twenty-four hours round neither.” 

“Where ?’’ queried Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Well, I guess I'll have to look pretty sharp. I’d go to the 
Whites, only they say as Deacon White gets older he gets 
more shiftless, and Polly don’t keep him up to the mark the 
way a older wife would. Mrs. Allen was telling me last Sew- 
ing Society as the last preserves Deacon White put up was 
really watery, and they say his mincemeat and his dusting is 
getting most shocking. I’ve been seeing streaks of bluing in 
the wash as it hung on the line, but I never give it much 
thought as I wasn’t thinking of ever being driven to live with 
him. But his donation cake is as good as ever I eat; I will 
say that for him. So I’ve had no call to feel otherwise than 
kindly disposed toward Deacon White.” 








ISS CLEGG’S round of visits ended curiously enough 

in her establishing herself with Lucy Mullins. ‘Which 
I don’t doubt is a very great surprise to you, Mrs. Lathrop,” 
she confessed to her friend that evening. ‘‘But Lucy ran 
across me in the street, and when she saw me those two 
women who met in the Bible and knew all each other’s 
business directly was strangers passing on express trains 
beside Lucy and me. I took one look at Lucy and I see she 
knowed it all. 

‘Judge Fitch is going to be away a lot this month seeing 
where he can hire his witnesses for a big lawsuit, and Lucy 
says she and me'll be alone and able to be silent from dawn 
to dark and on through the night. She don’t want to have 
to listen to no manner of talk, she says, and I can have the 
second floor all alone to myself, for her and her father sleep 
in the wings downstairs.” 

“So you ” said Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Ves, I didn’t look no more. I shall tell Gran’ma Mullins 
tonight and go there tomorrow. And [I may in confidence 
remark as no howling oasis in a desert ever howled for joy 
the way I'll feel like howling when I get my trunk on a 
wheelbarrow again. I’ve spoke for the wheelbarrow at eight 
o'clock tomorrow morning, so I'll be over at Lucy’s and 
settled before you wake up, Mrs. Lathrop. 
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By Anne Warner 





HAROLD BEE 


The next day Susan went and, surprising as it may seem, 
Gran’ma Mullins was singularly content over her going. 

“T don’t want to make no trouble between friends,”’ said 
Gran’ma Mullins, clambering up Mrs. Macy’s steps to sit with 
Mrs. Macy and Mrs. Lathrop, “but really Susan is become 
most changed since her house is begun to be built over. I 
wouldn’t hardly have known her. I wouldn’t say stuck-up and 
I wouldn’t say airy, but I will say as she’s most changed. I 
wouldn’t say rude, neither, but I didn’t consider it exactly 
friendly to always either pull her breath in long and loud or 
else let it out short and sharp whenever I mentioned Hiram. 

“Hiram is my only legal and natural child, and with him in 
the Klondike and my heart aching and quaking and breaking 
for fear the ice’ll thaw and let him through into some unex- 
pected volcano, how can I but mention him? You know what 
Hiram is to me, Mrs. Macy. We haven’t lived in these two 
houses for forty years without your knowing what Hiram is 









“I Never Had No 
Notion of Having 
My Heels Smelled 
by a Cold Dog’s 
Nose” 


is 


to me. You remember him as a baby, Mrs. Macy; but you 
don’t, Mrs. Lathrop, so I'll tell you what, Hiram was asa 
baby. Hiram was a most remarkable —— 


HEN Mrs. L riety saw Susan Clegg again Miss Clegg 
was looking far from happy. 
‘Are you oY inquired Mrs. Lathrop. 

oy ell, I d’n’ know,” came the answer more than a little 
dubiously. Then: “Seeing that I am always frank and open 
with you, Mrs. Lathrop, I may as well say plainly as I ain’t. 
Very far from it. I never knew when I went to live with 
Lucy as Judge Fitch has got a dog as barks. He ain’t no 
ordinary dog—he’s a most uncommon dog. He only barks 
when it’s moonlight or when he hears something, and I must 
say he’s got the sharpest ears I ever see. But it isn’t his 
barking that’s so bad as it is that whenever he barks Lucy 
gets right up to see whether it’s Hiram come back. 

“Tt seems the reason Lucy took me to board is she hates 
to go around the house alone nights with the dog and a 
candle. That’s a pretty thing for me to never mistrust till I 
got there with my trunk. I must say I don’t blame Lucy for 
not liking to go around alone, for the dog smells your heels 
all the time, and if he was in the Klondike with Hiram his 
nose couldn’t be colder. But all the same I think she ought 
to of told me. For whatever it may be to others a cold nose 
is certainly most new to my heels. 

“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, we was out hunting with our dog 
three times last night, and Lucy says often enough he gets 
her up nine and ten times. Lucy’s so nervous for fear 
Hiram’ll come back that she can’t possibly sleep if she 
thinks there’s a chance of it. She says if Hiram’s come back 
she wants to know it right off. She says that’s her nature. 
If she’s got to have a tooth out she wants it out at once. 
And the dog’s prompt too. He gives one bark and then he 
don’t dilly-dally none. He gets right up, and by the time 
he’s got to Lucy, Lucy’s got up, too, and they both come 
racing upstairs for me to join’em. My door don’t lock, so 
the dog’s licking my face before I know where I am. And 
then, before I know much more where I am, we're all three 
capering downstairs together again. Then we take the whole 
house carefully round and listen at every door and window, 
with the dog smelling while we listen. Then, when we know 
for sure as it ain’t Hiram, the dog scrambles back into his 
basket and Lucy tucks him up, and she and I go back to bed 
alone and untucked.”’ 





Re aK a pretty kettle of fish. And you can believe me 

or not, Mrs. Lathrop, but I never had no notion of hav- 

ing my heels smelled by a cold dog’s nose three times, and 

maybe nine, a night when I went to live at Judge Fitch’s, and 

if it keeps on I shall just leave. L ucy ’s got no lease on me, 

and although I’m sorry for her, I ain’t anywhere near sorry 
(Page 22) ° 
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‘Troubles Than Before 
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enough for her to be woke up to pussy-cornering all over the 
premises with a dog the livelong night through. As between 
having Gran’ma Mullins sitting on my feet wailing over 
Hiram, and Lucy’s dog smelling of my heels while we hunt 
for Hiram, I think I’d rather have Gran’ma Mullins. I was 
warm and comfortable and laid out flat at Gran’ma Mullins, 
but I’m goodness knows what at Lucy’s. And I do hate 
having my face licked. I don’t like it. I never was used to 
such doin’s, and I can’t begin now.” 
“What will ?”’ asked Mrs. Lathrop. 





a SHALL look up another nice place to live,’’ said Miss 
Clegg, “and I shall take a leaf out of the dog’s book and 
be prompt about it too. I’ve spoke for the wheelbarrow 
tomorrow at ten o'clock, and I shall move then, whether or no’ 

Susan, again on the lookout for a new abiding place, dis- 
covered a most attractive proposition in Mrs. Allen. Mrs. 
Allen and her husband lived alone, were neat and well-fed, 
and kept no dog. 

“T’ll never go where there’s a dog again, I know that,”’ said 
Susan. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. Lathrop, if I was ina blizzard in Switzer- 
land and fifty of those little beer-keg dogs they’ve got there 
came scurrying up to rescue me, I wouldn’t get up and let 
"em have the joy of seeing me obliged. I won’t ever get up 
for no dog again in my life, I know that. And I know it for 
keeps. And there’s a bolt on my side of my door at Mrs. 
Allen’s. I’ve looked to that too; and no one is to wake me 
nights—I've looked to that. 1 told Mrs. Allen all the story 
of what I’d suffered, and she said she’d see as I had peace in 
her house. She told me that I’d suffered because I needed to 
suffer, but now I was to have peace and I'd have it with her. 
I didn’t bother to ask what she meant, for I guess if she’s 
got any secret thorn [’ll find it out quick enough anyhow. 
And if it’s any thing that wakes me up nights my present feel- 
ing is as I'll be well able to bear it. Well, the wheelbarrow is 
set for ten o’clock, and when I see you I'll know w hat’s wrong 
with Mrs. Allen; and the Lord help me if it’s something as 
makes me have to move again! That’s all I can say. 

Susan did not visit her old friend directly after her third 

change of residence. Two whole days passed by, and Mrs. 
Lathrop was openly troubled. 
ON’T you worry,” said Gran’ma Mullins soothingly. 
““There’s nothing the matter with her, because I see 
her in the square this very morning. But she looked at me 
odd and went down a side street. I’m sure I hope Susan’s 
not losing her mind.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be awful!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Macy with 
real sympathy. ‘‘We’d have to appoint a commission to 
catch her and sit on her, and then if she was put in the 
Insane Asylum I guess Susan Clegg would-be mad.”’ 

“‘Oh, Susan wouldn’t like that a bit,’’ said Gran’ma 
Mullins meditatively. ‘‘They make littl€ cups and saucers 
out of beads. I know, because Hiram had one once. And 
they read books with the letters all punched out at you.” 

“You're thinking of the Home for the Blind,” corrected 
Mrs. Macy. ‘I was there once too. I don’t think Susan 
would mind going there so much, because of course she can 
see, which would give her a great advantage over the others, 
and Susan does like to have an advantage over anybody else. 
But I don’t believe she’d like going to the Insane Asylum 
much. The Insane Asylum’s so limited. My husband’s sister 
went to the Insane Asylum once, but it didn’t help her none, 
so she came home. It w ouldn’t ever suit Susan.” 

“Well, maybe not,” said Gran’ma Mullins amicably. 
“And I don’t think she could go there anyway, for she isn’t 
crazy, and she’s got her own money. So why should she be 
a charge on the county? 

The very next day Susan came wearily in to see her old 
friend. 

“Well, I d’n’ know what I’ve ever done to have this kind 
of a summer,” she began, seating herself sadly. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
I stay in my own house and just very simply take you to 
board while they laid violent hands on your house? I was 
against being built over all along, Mrs. Lathrop, you know 
that. And now the fox has his cheese and the cow has her 
corn, just as the Scripture says, but Susan Clegg’s absolutely 
forced to live with Mrs. Allen. Oh, Mrs. Lathrop, you don’t 
know what living with Mrs. Allen is, and you can’t imagine 
either. I never dreamed of such a thing before I went there. 
I was a little afraid she’d want to read me her poetry, but her 
poetry would have been heaven to what this is.”’ 


EEMSas if Mrs. Allen has got a new kind of religion—and 
heaven help the present run of mankind if any more new 
religions is sprung on us; and heaven help me if I’ve got to 
live long with Mrs. Allen’s new one! Mrs. Allen’s new re- 
ligion is most peculiar. It’s Persian and it’s very singular 
just to look at. But it’s most awful to live with. Lucy and 
her dog is simple beside it, and as to Gran’ma Mullins, she’s 
nothing but a baby dabbing a ball in comparison. 
‘According to Mrs. Allen’s new religion you mustn’t find 
fault with nothing or nobody—never. Everything’s all 
right no matter how wrong it is; and if you lose your purse 
you was meant to lose it, so why compl. Lin { ? You was give 
your purse for just a little while, and in place of wildly 
running here and there trying to find it, you must just thank 
heaven for kindly letting you have it so long, and think no 
more about it. If you’re meant to see any more of that 
purse it’ll kindly look you up itself. But it’s no manner of 
use your looking for it, because if heaven takes back a purse 
deliberately, never intending to return it, it never does 
return it, and that’s all there is to be said on the subject. 
“Well, Mrs. Lathrop, you think maybe you can see what it 
would be to live with anyone that feels to see life in that 
way; but you don’t really know what you think a good deal 
of the time, and never less than now. Mrs. Allen’s things is 
mostly back in heaven’s hands again, and her biscuits is 
mostly burnt, and not one bit does she care, seeing as she 
don’t consider as she has the least thing to do with any of it. 
She’s happy and singing and forgetting from dawn to dark. 
She says the day’ll soon be that the whole earth will see the 
truth and be singing with her. She says the toiling millions 
will cease to toil then, and life’ll be all Adams and Eves and 
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It Was as Dazzling as My Heart Could Have Dreamed 
By Geraldine Farrar 





T LAST the great day of days arrived, 
the momentous occasion which was to 
be the crossing of the Rubicon for all 
my hopes and ambitions. Henceforth 
I would study among the great masters 
of music in the alluring capitals of the 
Old World. 

We sailed from Boston late in 
September, 1899, on the old Cunard 
liner Armenian. She was a cattle boat; 
the passengers were merely incidental, 
= the beef was vital. It rained the day 
we sailed, and it rained the day we arrived at Liverpool. 
London, where I spent a brief ten days, remains only a vague 
memory of fog and depression. I was happy to leave 
it behind and continue toward the wonder city of my 
dreams—Paris. Who can ever forget the first intoxicating 
impression of this queen of cities? The Channel trip, the 
bustle of arrival at Boulogne, the fussy little foreign train 
tugging us unwillingly over the lovely meadows—all I retain 
of that isa blur. But it seems like yesterday that the spruce 
little conductor poked his merry face into the compartment 
and gurgled joyfully: ‘‘Par-ee!’’ Every nerve in my body 
tingles now when I recall the excitement of it all. 

We drove first to a small family hotel which had been 
recommended by some of our fellow passengers on the 
Armenian. I at once took charge of the party and, in a 
halting harangue in French, told the landlady what rooms 
we wanted and how much we wished to pay. 

“Tf you will only tell me in English,” said the landlady 
helplessly, speaking my native tongue perfectly, “I can 
understand you better.” 

After this crushing rebuke to my French, I let my mother 
arrange all details. 














E REMAINED but a few days here—only until we 

could install ourselves in an apartment in the Latin 
Quarter, very near the lovely gardens of the Luxembourg 
and close to the omnibus stations. It cost then three sous to 
ride on top of a bus—“‘/’imperial,” as it is called—and six 
sous to ride inside. By constant patronage of l’imperial 
during pleasant weather it was possible to lay aside enough 
for a drive Sunday in the Bois. In those days there 
was no taximeter system to disconcert, and if 
one found an amiable cocher (and there 
have been many, bless them!) it was 
quite within the reach of the mod- 
est purse of a grand-opera as- PF 
pirant thus to join the gay Jf 
throng of smart Parisian GY 
turnouts. 

The first thing of im- 
portance was to search 
for a good teacher. 
While I had letters to 
various well-known in- 
structors I never used 
them, preferring to be 
judged on my merits. 
At last one day I called 
upon Trabadello, who 
had numbered among his 
pupils Sybil Sanderson and 
Emma Eames. I studied 
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I Was as Thin as a Young Li 
Girl Could Well Afford to Be 
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with Trabadello from October, 1899, until the spring of 
1900; and, to dispose of unauthorized assertions, I may 
add that Trabadello is the only vocal teacher I had in Paris. 

I also had a course of mise en scéne, or preparation for the 
stage, with an excellent teacher, Madame Martini, an artist 
of repute and an excellent instructor in the traditional sense 
of the word. For instance, Madame would say: ‘ After ten 
bars, lift the right hand; two more, then point it at the 
villain; walk slowly toward the hero; raise your eyes at the 
twentieth bar toward heaven; and conclude your aria with a 
sweeping gesture of denial, sinking gently to the floor.” 

Alas, my progress was not brilliant along such lines. I 
could not study grimaces in the mirror; I could not walk 
hours following a silly chalk line, and I refused to repeat one 
gesture a hundred times at the same phrase or bar of music. 
Discussion and argument were very frequent—also tears. 
Nevertheless, I did learn much from so well-grounded a 
teacher, and often have occasion to think pleasantly of her 
first lessons with my rather difficult nature. 


N THE spring I heard that Nordica was in Paris with her 

husband, Mr. Zoltan Déme. I was ina fever of anxiety to 
see her, and have her hear me sing since studying abroad. 
But how could I find her? By chance I heard that she drove 
daily in the Bois; so I persuaded a friend who had a very 
elegant equipage to invite me of an afternoon to drive, so 
that by some happy chance I might speak to Nordica. 

Around my neck I wore a talisman which I had worn for 
many years—a little silver locket for which I had paid two 
dollars in Melrose when I was a schoolgirl. At that time my 
cash allowance for pin money was twenty-five cents a week. 
One day I saw this locket in a jewelry store window. I said 
nothing, but saved enough to buy this simple trinket, which 
I wore asa talisman, with Nordica’s picture in it. Naturally, 
therefore, I wore this in the hope that it would bring me luck 
in my search for her, and soon to my joy I saw the famous 
singer approaching in her open carriage, with Mr. Déme. 
Of course she did not recognize me, but as she drove by I 
stood up and threw the precious locket into her lap to attract 
her attention. 

Mr. Dome picked it up, and to her amazement she recog- 
nized her own picture. While her carriage turned around 
I waited on the path, and soon my idol was actually allow- 

ing me to talk with her and renewing once more 
the interest she had shown while I was 
in New York. 

She invited me to come and sing 
for her in her beautiful home 
in the Bois, and, when we 

parted, she handed back 

my precious talisman. 

“Don’t throw it away 

again,’ she said with a 
smile. 

“But it has brought 

me such good luck!”’ 

I replied happily. 

Next day, and many 

times thereafter, I 

visited Madame 

Nordica, and both she 
and Mr. Déme were 
genuinely interested in 
my vocal welfare. The 
question of my future was 

discussed, and, contrary tothe 
idea I had of going to Italy and 
following the usual procedure of 
enlisting in a provincial theater there 
\\\ for experience, Mr. Dome suggested 
my studying with a Russian-Italian, 
Graziani, in Berlin, whose book upon 


F vocal study he had recently received and 
=a found unusual and beneficial. 


I was not at all keen upon abandon- 
ing Italy for Germany, but Madame 
Nordica’s advice was paramount, and, armed with some 
nice letters from her to various friends whom she had 
learned to know during her triumphs in Bayreuth, we made 
plans to break up our Paris home. 

I spent that summer of 1900 uneventfully in Brittany, 
and in the early autumn off we started for Berlin. j 


HIS was another turning point in my career. The 

German capital was to further as dazzling a future as 

my heart could have dreamed—and with it was to come 

Romance, Fame and Wealth under the shadow of the 
Prussian eagle’s wing. 

One of my letters from Nordica was to Frau von 

9) Rath, the charming wife of Herr Adolph von Rath, the 

be 
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I Ordered an Elaborate Blue Crépe-de-Chine 


Evening Gown 
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I Sang the Bird Song From “Pagliacci” 


‘leading banker of Berlin. Frau von Rath maintained one of 
the most beautiful homes in the German capital, and her 
social functions were attended by leading dignitaries and 
officials of the Court. It was no small honor, therefore, to 
have the entrée to her receptions and to have her take an 
interest in the little American girl. 


RAZIANI proved to be a protégé of Frau von Rath, and 
through her I met this strange and wonderfully gifted 
man, whose early death cut short a brilliant career. He 
proved a remarkable teacher, and I profited by his admirable 
instruction throughout that first winter in Berlin. 

One day, in the spring of 1901, Frau von Rath asked me if 
I could sing in German. 

“No, unfortunately only in French and Italian,’’ I replied. 
“‘T came to Berlin only to study, but I never expect to sing 
in opera here.” 

“Would you like to sing for the Intendant of the Royal 
Opera?” she asked. 

The Intendant of the Royal Opera in Berlin is the per- 
sonal representative of the Kaiser. He has the personal ear 
of the sovereign, and is supposed to carry out his wishes in 
the conduct of the Royal Opera. To please him, therefore, 

would be a very great and unusual tri- 
aes umph. It is easy to imagine my reply. 
mae I made my preparations accordingly. 
= \ With the care which I have always 
\bL bestowed upon my costumes, I ordered 
] an elaborate blue crépe-de-Chine eve- 
ning gown, to be worn with pearls and 
diamonds. I carefully studied anew the 
“Waltz Song’ from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” the aria from ‘‘ Traviata,’’ and 
the bird song from “ Pagliacci.” 

Suddenly, to my consternation, Frau 
von Rath notified me that the audience, 
which was to be in her ballroom, would 
have to be held in the afternoon instead 
of in.the evening, as some ceremonial 
occasion at the palace necessitated 
| | the presence of the Intendant there at 
I night. 
) I was desolate; but I agreed to sing, 
a 4 first begging Frau von Rath to draw the 








Mother Said I Looked Quite Like a Little Angel 
as “Marguerite” 


The Royal Opera House at Berlin, Where Miss Farrar Made Her Début 


in “‘Faust’”” October Fiftee \th, 1901 
(Page 23) 


heavy curtains and turn on all the lights, 
as though for an evening function, so - 
that I could wear my evening gown with 








the pearls and the diamonds. I can remember now 
the suppressed murmurs of ** The crazy American!”’ 
when I appeared, but I obtained the compliment 
of immediate attention and created the effect I 
wished. 

The Intendant of the Opera’ at that time was 
Count von Hochberg, a charming, courteous gen- 
tleman, who was to show me many favors after- 
ward. He heard me through, attended by a score 
of Frau von Rath’s friends, and then asked me 
gravely if I had ever sung with an orchestra. I 
answered truthfully: ‘‘No.” 

*“Would you like to sing with the orchestra of 
the Royal Opera?” he inquired. 

“T would be delighted,” was my prompt re- 
sponse. 

**Do you sing in German?” 

“T never have—yet,”’ I replied. 

“Could you learn to sing in German in ten 
days?” he urged. 

“I can learn something. What shall it be?” 

“Will you study ‘Elsa’s Traum’?”’ 

“Ves ds 

“Then in ten days, at the Royal Opera, I will 
hear you again.’”’ He bowed and took his depar- 
ture. 

Feverishly I began to study German, aided by 
my dear friend and teacher, Friiulein Wilcke, to 
whose guidance these many years I owe as excel- 
lent a German diction as any foreign or native 
artist possesses. 





Ls pe I stepped upon the stage of the great, 
empty Ké6nigliches Opernhaus and looked 
down into the Director's seat, whom should I see but 
Dr. Karl Muck, later the director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. That was the beginning ofa 
warm friendship which has endured to this day, 
for Doctor Muck was at all times kind and sympa- 
thetic during those early days in Berlin. 

I sang the ‘‘ Waltz Song” from ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” in French, the bird song from ** Pagliacei,”’ 
in Italian, and ‘*“‘Elsa’s Dream,” in German. I 
finished in absolute silence, as Count von Hoch- 
berg was almost alone in the darkened auditorium. 
Soon he came back to me and said: 

“In my office I have a contract with you for 
three years. Do you care to sign it?” 

“But I had no idea of singing in Berlin,’’ I pro- 
tested. ‘‘I want to sing Italian.” 

“Tf I let you sing here in Italian, will you sign 
dal 

“Here—in Berlin—sing in Italian?” I gasped. 

“Tt will be a novelty,” replied Count von Hoch- 
berg. ‘‘But the people here want one. You are 
very much of a novelty, quite different from the 
stout ladies who waddle about protesting their 
operatic fate to spectators who find it difficult to 
believe in their cruel lot and youthful innocence. 
In you I have discovered a happy combination of 
voice, figure, personality and—eyes.’”’ He was 
something of a cavalier, that nice Count von 
Hochberg, as you will see. ‘‘To secure you for my 
patrons I will let you sing in Italian.” 

What could I say? It was the greatest compli- 
ment yet paid me. I glanced around the Opern- 
haus, hesitating. Then—I consented. The legal 
contract for three years was signed by my mother 
and father for me, as I was still under age. It was 
agreed that I was to sing ‘Faust,’ ‘‘Traviata”’ 
and ‘“ Pagliacci,’”’ three réles, in Italian, but I was 
not to be required to sing in German until I should 
perfect myself in the language. 


Renn: ensued a spring and summer of great 
preparations, for my contract did not begin 
until the following autumn. We went to Lake 
Constance, Switzerland, to study with Graziani. 
I was as thin asa young girl could well afford to be, 
yet I worked to the full limit of my strength, for I 
realized that my wonderful opportunity had at 
last arrived. I literally floated on air that sum- 
mer, from happiness and joyful anticipation. 

Then, too, I had planned a surprise that would 
especially please the women—the matter of dress. 
There lives in Paris an artist to her finger tips in the 
matter of creating stage frocks, and that wonder- 
ful woman has made every costume from head to 
feet that I have ever worn in the theater. She 
had already ‘“‘combined me”’ such lovely things as 
made my heart thrill to appear in them! 


NOS) = 
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The night of October 15, 1901, was my début at 
the Royal Opera, Berlin. There was no advance 
notice, no press work. The bill bore the usual 
three asterisks in this wise, as I was a “ guest”’ and 
not a member of the company: 

MANGURECLEE 6 0°98 a we ke GS ee 

At the bottom of the program, in small type, the 
three asterisks were repeated, and the line: 


.’ MISS GERALDINE FARRAR AUS NEW YORK 


In the simplest of dainty blue crépe-de-Chine 
frocks, with a lace bonnet over blond curls, ‘‘ Mar- 
guerite’’ Farrar tripped engagingly down to the 
footlights with a shy glance of inquiry to the ar- 
dent Faust who commenced so successful a wooing 
with ** May I give you my arm?”’—and everybody 
felt at that moment how regretful ‘*‘ Marguerite”’ 
Farrar was that the exigencies of the opera did not 
permit a courteous acceptance of so charming a 
support to her gateway. 

I remember that Doctor Muck conducted di- 
vinely; that I was very happy and self-possessed, 
and my mother said I looked like an angel. I had 
at last made my début. 

The following morning the criticisms were so 
splendid that I told my mother I would never get 
any more to equal them—and I did not for a long 
time. 

Instantly after my success the hammers came 
out. The idea of letting an American girl sing in 
Italian in the sacred Royal Opera House—it was 
preposterous! Count von Hochberg was mildly cen- 
sured by the press for permitting such proceedings. 

Nevertheless, the fact undeniably remained that 
I had scored a success on my début; the audience 
had received favorably a ‘‘ Marguerite’? who was 
neither fat nor forty, and the newspaper critics had 
united in giving me a most enthusiastic verdict of 
approval. 


ig Fae ior age after such a success I expected to 
4 N be called upon again very soon, but many 
weeks passed and still my name was not included 
in the published casts given out from week to week. 
Finally I determined to find out the reason for this 
neglect, so I called on Count von Hochberg in his 
private office at the Opera. 

**Good evening, Your Excellency,’ I remarked 
pleasantly. ‘I have just looked over the bill- 
boards and I don’t see my name included in next 
week’s repertoire.” 

There was a moment of embarrassment, then I 
continued: 

*‘IT merely wondered why I don’t sing. Of 
course, if Berlin doesn’t want me I should like 
to know it.” 

Count von Hochberg murmured something 
about giving me an answer the next day, but I 
insisted I must know that night. 

“Very well, then, Fraulein,’ replied Count von 
Hochberg positively. ‘‘ Within ten days you will 
sing here.” 

Fate was ever watchful over me, and soon I was 
notified that ** Traviata” was to be revived for me. 

What fun I had in composing the adorable réle of 
Camille! And then, too, I was all afire with mem- 
ories of the great Sarah as Marguerite Gautier. 
I had heard famous prima donnas in “ Traviata,”’ 
but few, other than the emotional Bellincioni, had 
ever successfully acted the operatic heroine. I was 
allowed to eliminate much of the stilted traditional 
settings, and, with modern scenery and sumptuous 
dressing, I played this réle so that it immediately 
became one of my most popular successes. 

In the romantic and handsome Franz Naval I 
had an inspiring partner. Our artistic connection 
was to endure many years, and we have left behind 
us, I can truthfully say, very beautiful memories 
in the hearts of our loyal German public. I par- 
ticularly recall our joint successes in ‘‘ Romeo,” 
‘**Mignon,” “Manon,” “Faust,” ‘‘The Black 
Domino,”’ and such poetic operas. 


| Y THIS time rumors of the ‘‘crazy American” 
had spread over Berlin, together with reports 

that she was young, slender and, some said, beauti- 

ful. And then there were—eyes! The result wasa 

notable increase in attendance of smart 

young officers and Court society. 
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The Intendant arranged matters so that I sang 
quite frequently during the balance of my first 
season. 


T WAS not until my second season at the Royal 

Opera that I saw or met the Kaiser. The Court 
had been in half mourning during my first season, 
and members of the royal family had not visited 
the opera house. In January, 1903, the middle of 
my second season, a Hofmarschall from the Palace 
presented himself at our apartment and officially 
“commanded” my presence at the Palace that 
night. I was notified that I must wear the pre- 
scribed Court dress, either lavender or black, with 
gloves, and no jewelry. 

The Hofmarschall, having delivered his message, 
was about to depart when I called him back. 

‘‘T am very sorry,” I said meekly, ‘but I never 


wear black and I never wear lavender. Neither 
color is becoming to me.” 
“But it is the custom of the Court ——”’ he 


began. 

‘It is my custom,” I replied firmly, ‘‘to wear 
what I choose when I sing, and according to my 
mood; and I choose to wear white. Furthermore, 
I never wear gloves while singing.” 

The Hofmarschall was greatly disturbed. He 
was afraid it would be impossible for me to be re- 
ceived at the Palace unless I conformed to the 
usual requirements. However, he would see; I 
would be notified. 

And later that afternoon came the message that 
“*Miss Farrar could wear whatever she desired, but 
she must come.”’ I wore white. 

My mother and I drove to the Palace together, 
where we were formally received by various 
flunkies and underattachés, and finally escorted 
up the magnificent staircase to the reception room 
just off the White Hall, where the Kaiser and 
the Kaiserin were with the Diplomatic Corps after 
dinner. 

At the proper moment I was announced. After 
I had sung, and had responded to an encore, the 
Kaiser arose from his place and congratulated me. 
He then turned and shook hands with my mother, 
after which we were led to the Kaiserin and for- 
mally presented to her. In turn mother and I 
were then made acquainted with the various no- 
tables present. 

That meeting was the forerunner of many pleas- 
ant social gatherings at the Palace, when mother 
and I were honored guests. His Majesty was ex- 
ceedingly kind to us, and seemed to like to hear me 
sing. 

It was on the occasion of one of these visits to 
the Palace that I met the Crown Prince for the 
first time. He had been away at school at Bonn, 
and came in one evening with several of his broth- 
ers. I was naturally interested in the personality 
of the heir to the throne, and spoke to him at some 
length. I liked him at once, and found him very 
gay and sympathetic. 


NE night at the Opera the Crown Prince sat 

in the royal box, and between the acts, so I 
was told, wished to come behind the scenes to speak 
tome. The rule against visitors is rigidly enforced 
at the Royal Opera, and His Highness was so 
informed. He thereupon returned to the royal 
box. After the performance he again made an 
effort to call behind the scenes, but he was not per- 
mitted to do so. 

However, later that same evening he sent me 
a hastily scribbled message written upon a card 
showing the Palace gardens, reading: 

You played very well tonight. Wilhelm. 

I still have the card. 

It was at this period of my life that I dimly 
remember various young gentlemen showing me 
attentions which they declared were serious, but 
which made no impression upon me. There was 
a baron who mysteriously sent gifts concealed in 
flowers, with very charming poems written about 
difficult réles I was playing. It was some time be- 
fore I found out who he was and could return his 
trinkets, with the request that he cease sending 
presents to me. However, he continued to write 
me pathetic letters for several years afterward. 

But I was thrilled and enthusiastic 
over my career, and had no 
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és HE day on which we celebrate our birth or the birthday of a loved one should be an 
anniversary for two instead of for one: the child and the mother. Therefore we cele- 
brate this day with a prayer,O Mother of the Holy Child, this Blessed Day when you 
gave birth to Him who came to comfort the desolate and lonely of heart. This is the 
prayer we offer to your Son on His Birthday, for the sake of all other mothers: 


Comfort, O Christ-Child, all the motherless children today and those who have not 
the memory of a good mother in which to find consolation for sorrows and healing for 


wounds. 


We thank Thee for the legacy of memories a mother leaves to her child and the 
knowledge that she gave beautiful memories to keep unto all those who loved her. And 
we are grateful for the remembrance of her words,“All will come right,” the saying of 
which made whatever followed right and good for us. 


Be pitiful to the poor children who had no choice in what kind of mother they had, 


and have not the inspiration in which to find solace. 


Be pitiful to those who have not the memory of a mother to honor, that the days of 
sunlight and the nights of starlight may be long in the land of the memory of her. And 
be pitiful to those who may lose the promise of long days in the land which their Father 


giveth them. 


For the sake of Thy dear Mother and for the mothers of the motherless children, 
comfort the lonely of heart today. AMEN. 
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serious thoughts for love-making or matrimony. 
I wished to devote all my time and energy to my 
work, 

But no artist can hope to escape permanently 
the evil tongues and jealousy of those who envy 
her the success she has won. Thus it happened 
that the sudden interest in grand opera manifested 
by the Crown Prince was made the baseless pretext 
of a wild rumor of the romantic attachment of the 
youthful heir for a certain American prima donna 
singing at the Royal Opera. 

As I happened to be the only prima donna to 
conform to the description I was the unconscious 
victim of many canards. 

The truth of the matter is that the Crown Prince, 
just out of college, fond of music at all times, was 
enjoying his first season of opera. That I hap- 
pened to be the only young prima donna at the 
opera house may have been, and probably was, 
one reason why he attended every time I sang, and 
ignored other performances. 

At any rate it annoyed the other singers greatly, 
but it created no end of interest in my perform- 
ances and in no way disturbed my equanimity. I 
felt it was all part of the career. 


OUNG, triumphant, happy in my singing, and 

making rapid strides toward an international 
reputation, at the back of my brain was written, 
with determination, the ultimate goal: the Metro- 
politan Opera House at New York. So I con- 
tinued to pursue my studies with zest and unabated 
enthusiasm. 

Soon afterward I realized from vague stcrm 
clouds and distant mutterings that trouble was 
brewing. Certain minor officials of the Royal 
Opera put their heads together with certain sing- 
ers; rumors that too much attention was paid to 
the American singer by royalty were printed in one 
of the papers. 

At this my father (remember he was once a ball 
player and is still a great athlete) retaliated by a 
physical reminder to one editor that such slanders 
are not circulated with impunity about young 
American women. 

As might have been expected, the press caught 
the romance of the situation, and highly colored 
stories were the result. 

The climax of a series of petty annoyances came 
one night when my mother was denied permission 
to accompany me behind the scenes, as she had 
been doing at every performance for almost two 
years. 

In my anger at these sensational reports, and at 
the sudden discourtesy to my mother at the opera 
house, I determined to write to the Kaiser a per- 
sonal letter of explanation. 


fi letter was intrusted to my devoted friend, 
Herr von Rath, to be delivered by him person- 
ally to the Hofmarschall, who would see that it 
reached the Kaiser. 

All those well-wishers who had been freely pre- 
dicting that I would soon be requested to resign 
and ‘‘go over the border” because of the rumors 
regarding the Crown Prince (one newspaper even 
asserted that he wished to relinquish his right to 
the succession to the throne in order to marry the 
American singer!) were soon thrown into conster- 
nation when one of the royal carriages stopped in 
front of my door, to bring official notification from 
the Kaiser that he had ordered restored to my 
mother the much-cherished” privilege of accom- 
panying me at any time behind the scenes at the 
Royal Opera. 

The envious tongues stopped wagging. Official 
Berlin society took its cue. It was understood 
that I was not to leave Germany. 

I determined that, since Berlin had been the city 
first to take me to its heart, Berlin should be my 
parent house. 

From Berlin I might try to reach out for other 
worlds to conquer, but Berlin should be my base 
for an international career. And so firmly did I 
adhere to this decision that, when my first con- 
tract with the Royal Opera expired, I renewed 
it again and again, with special permission from 
His Majesty for my European and subsequent 
American arrangements. 

NOTE —In the February JourNnat Miss Farrar will tell 
about her experiences in singing in the capitals of Europe. 
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By Pelham Grenv: 
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HEN the London society papers announced that 

No. 8 Grosvenor Square had been rented for the 

coming season by Mr. J. Macklin Ringwood, the 
New York millionaire, who was being accompanied on his 
pilgrimage by his wife Euphemia and his only daughter 
Marion, the family put it, in varying degrees of bluntness, to 
the Honorable Algernon Wynbrace that here was his chance. 
They fed Algernon raw meat and fumbled with his leash. 
They sicked him on with encouraging cries. 

His uncle, Lord Wildersham (pronounced Wing, to rime 
with Chiddingfold), on whose grudging bounty Algernon 
was dependent, took him into the library and spoke serious, 
guarded words. 

“This,” said Lord Wildersham, ‘is a great opportunity 
for you, Algernon, my boy. Heaven forbid that I should 
advocate any such thing as a mercenary marriage. Nothing 
could be farther from my intentions. I merely point out to 
you that this is an opportunity not rashly to be ignored. 
Miss Ringwood is a charming girl in every respect, and for 
that reason alone I recommend you toconsider very earnestly 
the idea of endeavoring to win her esteem and affection. It 
is time that you settled down. 

“In this particular case you would start with every chance 
in your favor. Mr. Ringwood, a most estimable man, one 
of those captains of finance of whom America is so justly 
proud, is a personal friend of mine. He was my host during 
the fortnight which I[ spent in the States in the spring of 
1907, and my book, ‘America and its People,’ is dedicated 
to him. Iam sure that he would be as delighted as myself if 
a union—er, just so. Think it over, my boy.” 

His aunt, Lady Wildersham, was franker. 

“T see the Ringwoods are in town,” she said. ‘Send 
Algernon round at once.” 

And his aged grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of 
Shropshire, who at the age of eighty-seven still retained 
unimpaired those keen faculties and that sterling instinct 
for business which had made her known affectionately to 
her wide circle of tenants as ‘‘the horse-leech,”’ telegraphed 
from Drexdale Castle, her country seat: 

Ringwoods arrived Grosvenor Square. See Bradstreet. Query, 
Algernon: Why not? 
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“This is a Great Opportunity for You, Algernon, My Boy” 


Without, in short, a dissentient voice the whole family 
pointed out to Algernon his duty, and stood by to see that 
he did it. 

_The Honorable Algernon Wynbrace was at this time in 
his twenty-fifth year. Nature had bestowed upon him a 
pleasing countenance and one of those amiable tempera- 
ments which yield readily to influence from outside. Indeed, 
if he had a fault, it was that, when not influenced from out- 
side, he was inclined to drift through life in a state of almost 
complete inertia. It was a saying with us at Eton that the 
only way to get Algie to do anything except to eat was to 
light a fire under him and leave the rest to nature. He was 
perhaps a trifle inclined to be negative. His only really 
positive quality was a fondness for musical comedy which 
at times amounted to an obsession. 


IS negative qualities, however, were numerous and 
4 varied. He did not like oysters. He could not “‘stick”’ 
his uncle, Lord Wildersham. He was “‘frightfully fed” by 
his aged grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Shropshire. 
He was “bored pallid” by such widely differing things as 
Wagner, the future of woman, all literature except the sport- 
ing papers, breakfast, problem plays, Cubist painting, and 
lawn tennis, and the movement for the better housing of the 
workingman. And he hated cats. 

His antipathy for cats, indeed, was so pronounced as to 
merit inclusion among his positive qualities. It was no 
mere passing distaste. He was not “frightfully fed” by 
cats, nor did they bore him pallid. They affected him with 
a genuine horror. In the presence of a cat he lost that repose 
which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere and became a sort 
of gesticulating semaphore. Such an aversion is inexplicable, 
but by no means rare. Napoleon and the late Lord Roberts, 
though differing from Algie in many important respects, 
resembled him in this one particular. 

“Can’t stand them, old top,” he confided to me once in a 
moment of expansion. ‘Never could. Don’t know why. 
rhey just give me the pip, that’s all.” : 
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“How Perfectly Divine! I Fell in Love With Alexander the Moment I Saw Him” 


Algernon, once it had been made clear to him that his 
family proposed to nag at him without ceasing till he showed 
signs of being about to get action in the matter of Miss 
Ringwood, pulled himself together and began the campaign 
with not a little resolution. He started, as his uncle had 
predicted, with every chance in his favor. Mr. Ringwood, 
who was one of those spaciously hospitable men who do 
not mind what the wind blows in, made him feel at home 
from the outset. Mrs. Ringwood took to him at once. And 
Marion, to whom Algernon was something entirely new, 
welcomed him with that enthusiasm which shealways showed 
toward anything novel. Hers was a vivid, restless mind, de- 
manding constant stimulation: and Algernon, 
paradoxically, stimulated it simply by being 
unstimulating. 


l: 9s her life Marion Ringwood had been ac- 
customed to the society of bright, alert, 
able, ambitious, keen young men; and to meet 
a human jellyfish like Algernon gave her that 
then- felt - I-like-some-watcher- of -the-skies- 
when-a-new-planet-swims-into-his-ken feeling 
which one so rarely experiences in a prosaic 
world. To Marion, the Honorable Algie was 
the Great Mystery. He seemed too tired to 
breathe, yet he kept alive. It is not too much 
to say that in the first days of their acquaint- 
ance Algie fascinated her. 

Theirs was a coming together of opposites. 
The girl wasa good conversationalist, Algie an 
admirable listener. There is no surer founda- 
tion for the happy marriage. 

Algie’s wooing proceeded on exactly op- 
posite lines to that of the late Othello. The 
latter won the heart of Desdemona by speak- 
ing of most disastrous chances, of moving acci- 
dents by flood and field, of hairbreadth ’scapes 
i’ the imminent deadly breach, and similar 
events. Algernon produced almost equal 
results by sitting in a chair and letting his 
Desdemona relate her autobiography. When 
she paused for breath he said: ‘No, really?” 
When she seemed to expect some comment he 
said: ‘‘Extraordinary, what?’ When she did 
not pause, but went straight on, he nodded. 
It was a simple method, and, as involving the 
minimum of trouble, peculiarly suited to Algie; 
and it was wonderfully effective. 

The campaign was making excellent progress. Lord Wil- 
dersham began to lose his worried look. Lady Wildersham 
addressed her nephew as “ Algie dear”’ twice in a single day. 
And the Dowager Duchess of Shropshire wrote him a letter 
which did not contain a single word of 
abuse—a record. 


HE only person who was not pleased 

was Chester Bellington Bassett, first 
secretary to the American Embassy. 
He regarded Algie as a ‘‘ boob,” an ex- 
crescence and a pest, and in the im- 
mediate circle of his friends he said so 
with considerable freedom. For Chester 
was jealous. 

Chester Bellington Bassett was one 
of those bright, able, alert, ambitious, 
keen young men to whose society 
Marion Ringwood had been accustomed 
all her life. He had been in love with 
Marion since their first meeting, two 
years ago, at a ball in Washington. He 
had looked on her visit to London, 
whither his diplomatic career had sent 
him, as the one supreme bit of luck that 
had ever happened to him. Short of 
sleeping on the doorstep of No. 8 
Grosvenor Square in order to be there 
when she arrived, he had neglected 
nothing which would enable him to be 
first in the’ field. And now, just when 
things had seemed to be going so well, 
along came Algernon. 

. What she could see in Algie baffled 
him. He examined Algie with the 
severely impartial eye of a rival, and 
dismissed him as a mere chunk of 
barely sentient matter cumbering the 
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ground and poisoning the surrounding atmosphere. It 
astounded him that a sensible girl could entertain toward 
Lord Wildersham’s nephew any feeling warmer and more 
cordial than a desire to duck down a side street when she 
saw him coming. Yet there she was, prattling away to this 
scarcely animate blob of imbecility as if he were the only 
thing on earth. Chester felt embittered. 


UT he did not despair. There were times when he felt that 

it was useless to continue, that he was simply ‘‘among 
those present’”’ and had no chance at all; but the dogged 
courage of the Boston Bassetts sustained him and he con- 
tinued to do his best. His best took the form for the most 
part of sending Marion things by special messenger. As the 
Etiquette Book so well puts it, “‘ When a young man’s fancy 
develops from mere liking for a charming girl into serious 
thoughts of matrimony, his first and most natural impulse 
is to bestow gifts upon the object of his admiration.”” That 
was Chester in a nutshell. At this period of his career he 
was probably the most prominent gift-bestower on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic Ocean. When he was not mak- 
ing his presence felt among the chancelleries, or whatever it 
is that first secretaries to embassies draw their weekly pay- 
envelopes for, he was sending Marion gifts. He showed no 
discrimination. He just gave her anything that came within 
his reach. By the end of the first month she was in receipt 
of possibly a ton of assorted flowers, a hundredweight or so 
of candy, two canaries, the complete works of Marie Corelli, 
a fan, a fountain pen, a parrot, eleven talking-machine 
records and a Japanese spaniel. 

None of these things, however, affected the general situa- 
tion. The first event of military importance occurred when 
he added a Persian cat to the long roll of junk which he had 
unloaded on No. 8 Grosvenor Square. 

It was Algie’s fault that Chester ever came within five 
miles of the cat. If he could have conquered his fatal weak- 
ness to the extent of escorting Miss Ringwood to the Crystal 
Palace cat show, his rival would never have learned of Alex- 
ander’s existence—for such was the name of the animal. But 
he absolutely declined to escort Miss Ringwood to the show, 
pleading several previous engagements, and she thereupon 
enrolled Chester Bassett as a substitute. 





T STRUCK Chester Bassett as one more instance of the 

unkindness of fate that the particular cat on which Marion 
had set her heart was not for sale. All the afternoon they 
cruised together through an ocean of cats—big cats, small 
cats, black cats, white cats, gray cats, yellow cats, brown 
cats, and particolored cats; but none appealed to Miss 
Ringwood except this Persian cat, Alexander, the property 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 





The Manager Produced a Hatbox. “This is What the Animal Came In” 
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WITZERLAN D isa perpendicular 
republic which extends backward 
to the twelfth century and up- 

ward so high that Paradise can some- 
times be obtained by a single careless 
step. Its only natural resource is 
mountains and its greatest output is scenery. This is the 
impression which one gets of Switzerland from song, story 
and the picture books. And in our case the country began 
making good at the frontier. We had seen the Rhine in 
Germany—a peaceful, useful, orderly stream, run under 
double tracks and block signals and broke to the coal-boat 
traffic at all points. Our first sight of it in Switzerland was at 
Schaffhausen on the border. It was the Swiss Rhine there 
and it was performing in a characteristically Swiss manner 
by falling over a precipice one hundred feet high. 

Our hotel faced the falls a short distance down the river 
and we watched them until dark, entranced by their beauty 
and only mentioning Niagara now and then from a sense of 
duty. In their natural, unadorned state they would be 
entirely satisfactory to the populace anywhere but in 
Europe. But the Europeans have a passion for em- 
bellishment and decoration, so each night during the 
tourist season the Falls of the Rhine are illuminated 
by red fire. 

This was a weird and impressive spectacle. The 
flying mists caught the crimson glare and turned it 
into tossing gossamers of fire which soared high above 
the falls, while the caverns beneath were seething 
caldrons of flame. It was a very thoughtful contribu- 
tion to the enjoyment of the pilgrim and stranger. 
They undoubtedly do some things better in Europe. 
No one ever thinks of burning red fire in the bottom 
of the Grand Cafion or shooting off Roman candles 
from Pike’s Peak to add to the enjoyment of the 
traveling public. 





HE next morning I noticed tourist after tourist 

roaring lustily about his bill and discovered that 
each guest “had been assessed one franc as his share of 
the illumination expenses. Evena Swiss hotel couldn't 
very well charge extra for a plain waterfall, so these 
thrifty people touched it up a little with about a 
dollar’s worth of red fire and collected twenty-five 
dollars a day from the spectators. 

From Schaffhausen we set out for the Rigi. In the 
afternoon we had to transfer from the regular rail- 
road to the mechanical goat which climbs the Rigi, 
and walk a matter of a hundred yards or more over 
a small bridge. For the first time since we entered 
Europe there were no porters about to leap for the 
hand baggage. 

This was an interesting emergency. The docility 
of our baggage had become a marvel to me. It had 
followed us with all the perseverance of a hound pup 
ever since we had left the boat. I had not touched 
my suit case for two weeks except to open it in the 
hotel. It came and went with total strangers, finding 
its way about foreign countries in an almost human 
manner. I had faith in it in this emergency and left 
it on the platform for some minutes, expecting to see it follow 
me. But it didn’t. Eventually I had to carry it myself— 
under my arm, because the handle had disappeared. Nothing 
is so wearing on the constitution of a suit case as constant 
association with a porter. 

The Rigi is a noble pile of rock upward of a mile high. It 
overlooks Lake Lucerne on one side, and a tremendous upper 
region of bluish-white snow fields perched dizzily just abaft 
the zenith on the other side. In these snow fields, punctured 
with sharp and ragged peaks, the sun is accustomed to set— 
which lowers one’s opinion of its common sense, for a colder, 
stickier, more utterly desolate nest one cannot find on earth. 
Not even a Plymouth Rock hen with a maternal urge would 
use it. 


ERCHED aloft in their inaccessible loneliness, seemingly 
divorced from the planet itself, these fields of never- 
melting snow are chillier than the graduate ofa varnishing 
school in the presence ofa social inferior. But when the sun’s 
last rays touch them they flush and grow rosy and warm, and 
they glow and sparkle like the same young lady under the 
gaze of a brand-new West Point graduate. This has made 
the everlasting fortune of Mount Rigi. It is only a little 
bush-league mountain, but as an amphitheater from which to 
view the big show it is unsurpassed. And each year thou- 
sands of tourists climb to its top and sleep in its big hotel. 

The sunset was not working properly on the evening of our 
visit to the Rigi, but after dinner we went out to the fence 
which kept the guests from walking off into another canton 
several thousand feet below and watched a large thunder- 
storm perform over the lake. It was the first time I had ever 
got a dorsal view of a thunderstorm. This one was only a 
small storm, but it made up in noise 
and activity foritssize. It rushed from 
side to side of the valley, blotting out 
the twinkling villages below instead of 
the twinkling stars above, and finally 
by a quick flank movement it charged 
at us, poured over the brink like an 
inverted cataract and drove us pell- 
mell into the hotel, bombarding us with 
thunder claps as we ran. It was excit- 
ing and very unrestful, for the lightning 
kept cracking away on all sides. 

I retired to my room hastily, the 
vapor chasing me up the corridor, 
locked the door just in front of it, and 
for ten minutes hunted for stray wisps 
under the bed and in the closet. One 
cannot be too careful about these mat- 
ters. Of course only a very small por- 
tion of a thunderstorm can edge its way 
intoa hotel room, but it may be the very 
part which contains the crash. I did 
not relish the idea of being awakened 




















in the middle of the night by a prickly piece of thundercloud 
struggling to get out of the room. 

The Princeton and the Harvard boys and the red-headed 
boy from Omaha turned up at the hotel in the morning. 
They were greeted with regal kindness by the beautiful Miss 
S and with rapture by the rest of the girls. This was 
partly because they were nice boys anyway, and partly be- 
cause, by lavishing refreshments, souvenir cards and candy 
about , they were helping to relieve a financial stringency which 
was becoming more alarming every minute. Each girl had 
brought with her a sum of money for incidentals, and had 
found that Europe consisted mostly of incidentals. The sums 
varied a good deal at first, but when a dozen cities had gone 
after the girls with their shop windows the cash balances had 
been shaken down pretty much to a level—said level being 
just enough to see the owner through with stringent economy. 

By the time we reached Switzerland the girls groaned 
with fright as they approached each new town. Poor things! 
they weren’t fitted by experience to hold out against those 
shop windows. Even a bakery shop was an object of alarm 
to most of them. They might get by it all 
right, and then again they might see some- 
thing in the window which would grab a 
mark from them before they could get out 
of the way. 


 .. the Rigi we descended by a train 
which had evidently got its early educa- 
tion on a mansard roof, and took the steamer 
forLucerne. It wasacold, wet, dark day. On 
each side of the lake and in front and behind, 
the vast flanks of the mountains sloped 
evenly down to the water while their tops and 
shoulders were hidden in the clouds which 
hung low over the lake. The effect was 
that of the Roman Colosseum magnified 
uncounted times and roofed over with an 
awning one hundred square miles in extent. 

All the people in the world could have 
found seats on those sloping sides, with room 
for the gentlemanly ushers to pass between 
them selling tickets for the concert; and I fell 
to wondering, between shivers, how long it 
would take to assemble the nations there in 
their places; and, after the last wonderfully 
dressed New York woman had hurried down 
Aisle No. 1253 to seat 1,235,678, Row X— 
double prime, thus completing the audience, 
there would of course have to be a program, 
and I wondered what man on earth would 
have the supernatural gall and self-assurance 
to get up and occupy the time of those billion 
odd people witha few brief remarks of his own. 

Of course plenty of fools would do it—I 
knew several in our town who not only 
would accept the invitation with pleasure but 
would probably go around to the committee 
on speakers and ask to be put on the pro- 
gram—but what great man could face that 
audience without dropping dead from a sense 
of his own unworthiness? Of course William Tell performed 
in this very valley to several hundred million people. But 
it was more in the line of acrobatics and marksmanship and 





he had his audience in installments, so to speak, and did not ° 


realize at the time how large the attendance was going to be. 

Then it got still colder and wetter and I passed rapidly on 
in the realm of speculation, sliding slowly downhill, as one 
will on a wet day with dinner overdue, and wondering how 
much worse my best suit would look by the time I got to 
Paris; and whether money from the various newsp< apers 
would be waiting for me there, and into just how minute 
particles my last two sovereigns could be divided in the next 
week, and whether the United States was still where we left 
it—but by that time we had arrived in Lucerne. I watched 
the Roses filing off the boat, and from many a tear-scarred 
cheek I judged that the weather had softened them up a bit 
and they had been speculating too. 

But climate never could stand out against hot soup, and 
by afternoon the party was warm and cheerful and ready for 
the day’s duty, which was to see the Lion of Lucerne. There 
was a vast difference of opinion over the lion. Miss K—— 
and Miss R had loved it passionately for years, and a 
number of the other girls were greatly impressed with its sad 
story. Miss O was not impressed, but she was inter- 
ested. Was it caught near Lucerne? Was it an old lion? 
Was it famous because it was so large or did it do tricks? On 
the other hand, Mrs. X wasn’t interested at all. She 
hadn’t come all this distance, she declared, to go to a menag- 
erie. She was going to improve her mind. So she set off to 
round up and inspect a cathedral, and in about ten minutes 
the rest of the party lined up silently before the lion. 











OUCHED in the eternal rock he lay there in his dying 

dignity, and even Miss O , when she got over her first 
disappointment, admitted that he was the most pathetic and 
lovable lion she had ever seen. Miss K sniffed aloud 
and a hush of genuine admiration had settled over us all, 
when the red- he: ided boy, who had been driven by Miss 
S—— all morning and had been then turned out to pasture, 
came hurrying up. 

‘“‘What do you suppose, girls?” he said loudly, not notic- 
ing the majestic scene which was afflicting the party. “ “T've 
just found a place where they sell ice-cream soda —— 

‘Wuiat!’ Twenty-three girls leaped upon him. 

“Wh: 2?” 

The next instant he had disappeared in a billow of excited 
young women. They were following him to the soda foun- 
tain. He held them in the hollow of his hand at that minute. 
He could have led them up the Jungfrau, over the glaciers; 
he could have made the Pied Piper look like a minority leader 
in Mississippi; but he was an honest young man and didn’t 
take advantage of his opportunity. He merely led the way 
to a restaurant around the corner, where a miserable little 
box of a fountain, about as modern as John Ericsson’s mon- 
itor, was being operated by an old Swiss who was as afraid 
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of it as if it were a Gatling gun. 
afternoon’s business as long as he lives. The girls consumed 
three glasses around, and some of them would have ordered 
more, but I objected, they not being hooped, like barrels, 
to withstand a strain. 


| eens the girls sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” and 
tottered out to see the rest of Lucerne. On the whole it 
would have been better if they had stayed beside the soda 
fountain drinking up the red-headed boy’s money, for pres- 
ently they got downtown and the carved-ivory displays, 
which had been waiting as the tiger waits for its prey, 
reached out and gathered them in. That night when they 
returned to the hotel the financial ruin of the party was 
complete. They had bought ivory roses, daisies, elephants, 
chalets made into hatpins, collar pins, cuff buttons, shoe- 
horns, earrings, thimbles, boxes, carving knives and forks, 
mousetraps, and jewel cases. They were tempestuously 
happy and some of them also cried. If brigands had held 
up the whole bunch on the Briinig Pass the next day they 
couldn’t have gathered ina gill of loose change. We 
spent the next day climbing patiently over the backs 
and shoulders of Switzerland on trains which ran on 
two rails until the landscape slanted too terrifically — 
after which the engine produced a cogwheel from its 
interior somewhere and climbed placidly up the side 
of the mountains on a rack rail while we tried hard 
to believe that the valleys below were as soft and 
yielding as they looked. 

It wasa hard day for the party. They were onstar- 
vation rations of post-cards and suffered terribly at 
the large stations, where the assortment was bew ilder- 
ing. And then, just to emphasize the situation, we 
dropped over the other side of the pass, flirted with 
a steamer or two briefly, and landed at Interlaken, 
the heart of the carved-wood country. 

That evening two dozen girls walked the streets 
looking at shop windows. The scene was heart- 
rending. Thousands of patient Swiss had carved 
their national forests into bears, deer, yodelers, 
chalets and barnyard stock, and were selling the 
same at prices slightly below that of cordwood in 
New York City. But none of the party bought any- 
thing. They put their faces against the pane and 
looked like a small tattered boy in a Christmas story 
eating hot buns with his eyes—but that was the 
limit of their investment. They didn’t buy even a 
cuckoo clock. Miss J had come all the way from 
st. Louis to buy a cuckoo clock, but the Brussels 
lacemakers had seen her first. 


He will probably talk of that 





T WOULDN'T have been so fiad if the price of 
carved ivory hadn’t come down fifty per cent be- 
tween Lucerne and Interlaken. When the girls noticed 
this they wanted to take the matter up to the United 
States consul, and became so mad and generally 
frazzled that they took the magnificent ride up the 
Grindelwald Valley without a word, and declined to 
regard the Jungfrau as anything more than a heap of 
snow out of season. 

We stopped for an hour at the Grindelwald glacier and 
walked in among its ribs through a cave out of which 
issued a foaming, roaring stream of cloudy ice water. When 
Miss B saw this water she stooped down at its edge and 
drank a little with great diffic ulty. 

“Drink a lot of it, girls,’ she said as she took her face out 
of the stream. ‘It’s the only luxury we can afford the rest 
of the trip.” 

We drove back that afternoon through regiments of 
peasants offering for sale edelweiss, fruit, lemonade, carved 
wood and other necessities. It was depressing. They greeted 
us with such cheer and watched us pass with nace grieved 
surprise. That night the Harvard boy bought Miss S 
carved wooden bear, as large as a Newfoundland pup, and 
the Princeton boy happened in with a bale of assorted post- 
cards which helped a little; but it was a gloomy party and 
general suspense was in command of the situation. We 
might find money waiting for us in Paris; and then again we 
might not. Most of the girls went to bed early to avoid 
thinking about the latter possibility. 








E LEFT Interlaken the next morning and spent several 
hours in Bern. Bern is a large city, but we didn’t see 
much of it because we had to goand see the bears. These bears 
are universally recommended to the tourist as being the unique 
sight of the city, because they stand on their hind legs and 
catch peanuts—and, moreover, have descended from genera- 
tions of bears which have done the same. I have seen gentler 
and better-educated bears, but it did me good to see these, 
because whenever a European pokes fun at Chicago in my 
presence for hauling the visitor out to its great pig dissec- 
tories I mention to him the fact that 
Bern, the capital of Switzerland, yanks 
the visitor hastily by its historic mon- 
uments and leads him out to marvel 
over afew moth-eaten menagerie rem- 
nants. No American city would have 
permitted this for aninstant. Agood, 
live, American commercial club secre- 
tary would have the bears chloro- 
formed if necessary, and would install 
a crop and fruit exhibit and a real- 
estate office in the depot if necessary. 
That would not be much of an im- 
provement, but it would help a little. 
That afternoon we reached Dijon, a 
busy French town congested with little 
red-legged soldiers. And from Dijon 
we traveled to Paris, more than one 
hundred and fifty miles away, in less 
than three hours. It wasa wild trip. 
The light coach leaped and swayed. 
We ate a scrambled dinner in a dining 
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THE WORLD OF BUSY WOMEN 





JHE train pulled out and I stood 
alone under the blazing prairie 
sun on the little station plat- 
form. Not a “hack” was in 
sight. As I measured the many 
long blocks between the station 

| and the town my heavy bag 
assumed the proportions of a 
trunk. I was forlornly debat- 

| ing my next move when a car- 
riage drove up and my bag was suddenly taken 
from me by a kindly-looking stranger. Without 
any explanation beyond “ You’re coming with me,” 
he handed me into his carriage. 

It all happened so quickly that I unquestion- 
ingly obeyed his gentle authority. Tt was not until 
we had passed the edge of the town that I became 
disturbed at this strange procedure. 

“Would you mind telling me where we are 
going?” I asked. 

He pointed to an isolated group of buildings 
three miles across the prairie: ‘‘Out there—to the 
State Insane Asylum.” 

In a flash the whole thing was clear: my iden- 
tity had been mistaken; his patient hadn’t arrived 
on the train and I must have answered the descrip- 
tion. 

Realizing the delicacy of the situation I sought 
a tactful exit. ‘‘But I must first see about the 
time and place of my meeting tonight.” 

He looked at me with a half whimsical smile: 
“Well, little girl, I’m afraid there isn’t going to be 
any meeting tonight.” The momentary fear that 
he was humoring my supposed hallucination dis- 
appeared as he continued: “You see, woman 
suffrage isn’t very popular here, and when your 
literature arrived certain interests made way 
withit. There hasn’t been a single advertisement 
posted.” 








| SUDDENLY felt myself wither to a very small 
serio-comic dot on the desolate prairie. All my 
long, tedious journey to the oldest town in the state 
merely for a view of the State Insane Asylum! 
What an item for the anti-suffrage funny column! 
But the sun had not been up long as yet, and be- 
fore the morning was over my first disappointment 
gave way to rejoicing in a new friend. This rare 
philosopher and physician, who had given his life 
to humanizing the care of the insane out on these 
lonely plains that he loved, was compensation for 
a far longer pilgrimage than I had made. As the 
hours passed I could see he felt more and more 
troubled at the failure of the meeting. He seemed 
to have suffered a personal defeat, not only be- 
cause he was a firm suffrage advocate himself but 
because his town had failed to respond to the pres 
ence of his old schoolmate’s daughter. 

Presently, however, he smiled quaintly and the 
little cloud of unhappiness lifted as he said: ‘Do 
you remember how Tom Sawyer whitewashed 
the fence? Suppose we hold a suffrage meeting 
out here at the Asylum tonight? We’ll reserve the 
front seats for the patients and ask only a few of 
the best families out. That will make the others 
envious and ought to start some suffrage senti- 
ment in-the town.” 

The plan was carried out with great success, and 
the wise doctor proved as good a psychologist as 
Tom. 

Four years later, when I returned to speak 
from the Chautauqua platform, I had a large au 
dience of voters. The news of the earlier meeting 
had spread, and the town was standing in line to 
paint itself a suffrage yellow. 

Four years ago, on this same trip, as I climbed 
the dingy stairs of the C Opera House the 
lamp in the box office sputtered up, throwing a 
grotesque shadow of the ticket-seller’s head on the 
wall behind me. He seemed irritated when I in 
terrupted his perusal of the evening paper to in- 
quire how I could reach the stage for my lecture. 

‘‘Humph! There ain’t goin’ to be no lecture,”’ 
he answered gruffly, disappearing behind his news- 
paper. 

““Oh, yes, there is,’ I answered. ‘‘I’m here to 
give it. Do I go through this door?” And I 
slipped quickly past him before he could stop me. 

He was visibly annoyed at my strategy, and 
called after me in sullen triumph: ‘Well, there 
ain’t goin’ to be no audience anyhow. There ain’t 
been a ticket sold, and there ain’t been a single 
advertisement. We ain’t goin’ to have no wommin 
folks mixin’ up in this town.” 

“Isn’t there anyone upstairs?”? I demanded 
resolutely, but with a sinking heart. 

‘Nope. No one but the janitor; an’ there won’t 
be another mother’s son or daughter; we’ve seen 
to that.” 

“Well, the janitot’s a man and has a vote. I'll 
go and talk to him,” I retorted. 


AND I got onevote in that town for the suffrage 
£\ amendment. Four years later I returned to 
that same town on the Chautauqua platform to 
greet an audience of a thousand people eager 
to hear about ‘‘ Votes for Women.” 

Formerly it took a generation to bring about 
such a change in sentiment. But these two ex 
periences are typical illustrations of the rapid 
transformation that has been taking place in many 
a conservative little town. 

I confess, though, that when I signed my con- 
tract for sixty-five consecutive’ lectures in the 
Chautauqua circuit I had little idea of what was 
really ahead of me. I went on the platform to 
meet my first audience undera tent. It was ninety- 
nine degrees in the shade, but no one had dared to 
hang a thermometer on the speaker’s platform, 
where the sun was beating upon the canvas; it 
would have been too discouraging. The audience 
was stolid and undemonstrative. Try as I would, 
I couldn’t “get them.” 

Yet they responded cordially to the comic 
numbers of the Badger Quartet, who preceded 
my lecture. They had laughed and applauded 
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immoderately a ridiculous ballad entitled ‘‘ Old 
Farmer Slow,” and the plaint of ‘‘ Little Orphant 
\nnie’’ set to music. I recollected grimly that 
the quartet was to prelude all my lectures with 
a thirty minutes’ concert. Added to my other 
troubles I should have to hear “‘Old Farmer Slow” 
sixty-five times. At that moment no one could 
have persuaded me I would come fairly to love 
that ridiculous ditty in return for the generous 
kindness of that same Badger Quartet. But this 
first day I hated the miserable song and the audi- 
ence for liking it. No wonder they hated my 
lecture, I thought, trying to bolster myself up with 
a little foolish egotism. 

It was a dismal first session. Besides feeling 
homesick and utterly forlorn I was frightfully hun- 
gry. The first hotel had been a harbinger of hor- 
rors to come. It was a fairly elaborate structure 
with much upholstery, a table with five kinds of 
meat, a host of flies, and not a single fresh vege- 
table at any meal. Unable to eat either dinner or 
supper, starvation drew me to the drug store, 
where I was to make friends with my constant 
refuge from wretched hotel tables: raw eggs and 
milk. 


| Sarg YWING my instructions from headquar- 
ters, I strolled back to the Chautauqua tent to 
see the local manager. I was amazed to overhear 
various people making favorable comments to 
one another on my lecture. Later I learned the 
management had regarded it as a success. I soon 
learned that the reaction of the audience de- 
pends on many things quite outside the program 
itself; as the town, so is the audience. In this par- 
ticular place the unpopularity of the local manager 
had so divided the town in its support of the Chau- 
tauqua that even those whe came were hypercriti- 
cal and undemonstrative. Even the good Badgers, 
whom I had thought well received, were in reality 
as chilled by the relative lack of enthusiasm as I. 

In this same first week of my travel I met a dis- 
turbance of an ephemeral variety that nearly 
finished my speech. It was a small town, but 
the tent was packed with a wonderfully re- 
sponsive audience. They were listening with the 
greatest intensity, when suddenly, asif by some con- 
certed sign, about a hundred people arose in dif 
ferent parts of the audience—some right down in 
the front seats—and marched out of the tent. I was 
utterly surprised and dismayed, expecting of course 
that the entire audience would follow. For an in 
stant my mind went blank. But when I again be 
came conscious I found the powerful law of habit 
had acted for me—I had kept on automatically 
talking, though I couldn’t have repeated a word 
of it afterward. To my amazement not only did 
no one else in the audience stir, but they all con 
tinued to listen with uninterrupted interest, as 
though nothing had happened. When I finished 
my lecture some twenty minutes later the audience 
was cordially demonstrative over these final efforts 
of my subconscious mind. 

But I still felt troubled and anxious as I thought 
of the next day. The hotel in this town was terri- 
ble; I couldn’t eat the dinner; so the next after- 
noon I dressed for my lecture and started early, 
intending to stop at the drug store for my old life 
saver: raw eggs and milk. But as I hopefully 
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ascended the concrete steps I found the dos 
locked and discovered this explanatory sign: 


= 





THIS STORE CLOSED 
FOR CHAUTAUQUA 


WILL OPEN AGAIN AT FOUR- FIFTEEN 








As I passed dejectedly down ‘Main Street” 
there is always a “‘ Main Street ’’—I saw the same 
sign in every window from the bank to the harness 
shop. As I hungrily repeated the refrain: ‘‘ Four- 
fifteen,’ a joyous light dawned, dispelling all 
thought of hunger or terror of the afternoon. From 
that moment I was unperturbed when even a 
group of my most interested listeners suddenly 
rose and left the tent ina body; for I knew it was 
only the enforced departure of the business men 
and clerks, returning to their shops at “four- 
fifteen”? to catch “the Chautauqua trade.”’ 

I came to love those little signs, for they meant 
that the banker, the grocer, the blacksmith, the 
farmer and the hired man, in fact ‘‘ everyone and 
his family,” owned a season ticket and had a 
common interest and common meeting place in 
Chautauqua week on the Chautauqua grounds. 
They proved invariable tokens of that united au- 
dience which springs from every real ‘‘ Friendship 
Village.” They were the little symbols of that 
fine spirit in the small town of the Middle West; 
that real social democracy, a heritage of pioneer 
days, when there was common cause and equal 
dependence and independence. 


JOT every town was united in its views. Well 
4 N do I remember a ghastly Fourth of July audi- 
ence that was typical of the “divided town.’’ Iwas 
reading, by request, a suffrage play which ordi- 
narily took an hour to give. The platform man- 
ager informed me that I could have only thirty 
minutes, because there was to be a ball game at 
four o’clock. There were two peanut stands on the 
grounds. If you have ever tried to talk against 
a peanut-stand whistle you will understand why 
that Fourth of July afternoon destroyed my 
former passion for peanuts. 

The tent was pitched near the street and, 
throughout my reading, a sandwich man paraded 
up and down at frequent intervals loudly exhort- 
ing everyone to ‘“‘buy tickets now for the ball 
game at four o’clock.”” When he wasn’t patrol- 
ling the space a barker for a burlesque show and 
evening dance relieved the audience from the 
monotony of my efforts. Most of the time I could 
keep up a fair competition with the barkers and 
the peanut roasters, but I was silenced completely 
for three of my precious minutes when a noisy 
band marched slowly down the street past the tent 
and back again. The temperature was ninety- 
eight degrees in the shade. 

When the ordeal was over I stumbled back to 
the hotel to learn that this was a ‘‘divided town” 
divided between the “Wets” and the ‘‘ Drys.” 
The “Drys’”’ had the Chautauqua, and the 
“Wets”’ had petitioned them to close down for the 
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Fourth sothat the town could have ‘‘a good, old- 
fashioned celebration.’ The Chautauqua people 
had refused, and I had to pay the price in this re- 
vengeful effort to ‘‘ break up the whole show.”’ 

On another afternoon I had to meet an obstacle 
of a different kind: The audience was not only im- 
movable but fairly hostile in its attitude, and I 
suspected, as I afterward learned, that there was 
an overwhelming anti-suffrage prejudice. There 
was a high, hot wind blowing and the tent had 
been badly put up, which destroyed the acoustics. 
It was what is knownas a “kitchen tent” —that is, 
a large tent, with a little tent or “‘lean-to” at- 
tached, which covered the speaker’s platform. A 
heavy pole behind supported this smaller tent. 
As I struggled on against the noise of the flapping 
canvas and the inertia of the audience, I saw a 
common expression of horror suddenly flash across 
their faces. A moment later there was a loud 
crash behind me; the heavy pole had fallen on 
the platform, missing me by a few inches. I 
turned to glance at the fallen post, half grateful for 
anything which could move that audience, and re- 
marked: “It sounded like an anti-suffrage demon- 
stration.”’ Instantly the tension of the audience 
snapped. I hadn’t been struck; Ihadn’t screamed; 
I had taken it asa joke. First there came a nerv- 
ous, and then acordial, laugh. The Rubicon was 
crossed. Their whole psychology changed; they 
were no longer separate individuals, but a real 
audience. By the time I finished they were enthu- 
siastically demonstrative. 

When I came down off the platform one of the 
Badger Quartet met me: ‘‘How did youever warm 
up that bunch? Why, they didn’t even laugh at 
‘Old Farmer Slow’! Howdid you do it? ”’ 

“‘T didn’t; the post did,” I answered. 


I UT the incident of the post might have been 

my Waterloo quite as readily as my salvation 
had I taken it differently. Avoidable disturbances 
may be eliminated by the speaker with firm action, 
and the audience will almost invariably stand be- 
hind him. But inevitable difficulties must be 
accepted by the speaker as they are by the 
audience, with humor, courage or sympathetic 
understanding. The problem of the speaker is to 
decide in which category the disturbance falls 
and adjust himself accordingly. 

On one particularly hot evening mosquitoes 
abounded, and a fretful baby with a lusty voice 
threatened to offset all my efforts to focus the at- 
tention of the audience. Atevery cry the audience 
turned nervously from the baby to me and back 
again. At first I entirely ignored the disturbance, 
but I soon realized that the audience was more ab- 
sorbed in the elemental appeal of the infant than 
in my ideas, and that the only way to overcome the 
difficulty was to meet it openly. I had lived in 
a small Middle Western town—much like this 
one—and I knew why that baby and all the other 
children had to be there. So I promptly took the 
audience into my confidence by saying: 

“Now, you needn't worry about that baby. It 
won't trouble me a bit, if only you don’t let it 
trouble you. I know the mothers can’t come un- 
less they bring their babies and, being a good suf- 
fragist, I'd rather have the mothers with their 
children, even when the children cry, than to have 
them stay home and ‘mind the baby’ while the 
men-folks come to Chautauqua,” 

The audience felt the same way about it, and 
the moment they understood my feeling the whole 
tension was removed. They forgot the baby and 
settled down tolisten. Asthe mother became less 
self-conscious she ceased her distracted efforts to 
quiet the child; presently the steady crying dwin- 
dled to an occasional whimper and, before long 
the baby was peacefully asleep on its mother’s 
breast. She didn’t know it, of course, but I deliv- 
ered the rest of my talk to that one tired-faced 
woman who, after a long day’s work, had been 
interested enough in women and this symbol of 
their advance to come and sit for an hour and a 
half on a hard bench witha baby in her arms! 


| ene dalealanneas E throughout my trip I met 
«with generous kindness; but sometimes the 
expression of hospitality was difficult to cope with. 
In the very next town I met a striking example of 
this latter manifestation. Taking an early train 
out of R——, we arrived in H at ten o'clock. 
By eleven I was installed in a comfortable room in 
the really excellent hotel. The happy contempla- 
tion of a three hours’ nap before my lecture was, 
however, rudely interrupted by the persistent 
ringing of my telephone. Contrary to my orders 
at the desk, some one had been given aconnection. 
It was a “prominent lady” in town. She insisted 
that a committee of ladies must call on me at once 
in regard to the plans for the afternoon demon 
stration. I protested, but in a few moments the 
committee was announced, I was informed that 
preceding the lecture there was to be a suffrage 
parade of decorated automobiles and that I must 
ride in the front car. It had been advertised. 

All hope of a nap was gone, and in order to have 
a moment alone I finally capitulated. By the 
time I had finished my bowl of bread and milk, and 
had dressed, she was there again waiting to lead 
me to the sacrifice. The thermometer was still 105 
degrees in the shade. I sat in a large open car 
without a top, which, as they naively explained, 
had been taken off as they thought people could 
see me better. The hot prairie wind was blowing, 
and it wasimpossible to hold a parasol. There was 
nothing to do except take the sun on my head and 
the alkali dust down my throat, while the really 
beautiful parade circled the town, arriving at the 
tent just in time for the Badger Quartet’s prelude. 

For the audience the program began at once, 
but I went on the platform after a forty-minute 
wait in a suffocating little shelter tent. With great 
difficulty I managed to get through my lecture, 
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THE WORLD OF BUSY WOM 


A Plain Country Womai 


1 WENT to see the great emo- 
tional production, ** The Trojan 
Women.” It wasa very strange 
thing. Nothing on earth would 
induce me to sit through it 
again, but for some reason lam 
rather glad I saw it. 

Tragedy seems to have broken 
; out rampant in the world lately; 
Cee asort of emotional rough-house 
seems to have developed in our temple of thought, 
and there are no longer the order and the sus- 
tained dignity which once guarded us against 
indulgence in emotionalism. 

Emotion is a most dangerous habit. It should 
be a rare luxury and a somewhat secret one. An 
emotion paraded, recognized, shared by a weeping 
audience is degraded. The next audience demands 
something more harrowing. Bring out your hor- 
rors and your heart throes! You have an amphi- 
theater of old Romans to satisfy. Let your lions 
tear up a maiden ora child! 

I suppose ‘‘The Trojan Women” was tolerated 
as a means of further accentuating the horrors 
of war, and of emphasizing woman’s sufferings 
through war and her helplessness to escape them; 
and yet the Trojan War was caused by the infi- 
delity of a woman. 

The strange play was well put on. The horrors 
were vividly portrayed, and yet the soul-thrilling 
wail of distress with which daylight slowly dawned 
upon the Trojan women, and with which night 
and darkness finally fell after they had watched the 
burning of their city and the murder of their hus- 
bands and children, seemed to me an additional 
and unnecessary note in the discord of human life. 

If the stage has any proper mission it certainly 
should not be a discouraging one. The object of 
entertainment certainly should be to uplift and 
to leave some pleasant, whimsical or comforting 
thought. Some little endearment to life should 
pervade all that we do and witness by way of en- 
tertainment, else we are degenerating into savage 
pleasures resembling bull fighting or running the 
gauntlet. 





S A PEOPLE we are beyond such barbarous 
4° \ pleasures. It is a mistake to declare that 
there is a greater demand for the sensational and 
the emotional than for the sweet, the humorous and 
the uplifting. 

Iam judging by our own little rural community. 
As a people we are hungry for entertainment. 
This is a pity, for I remember a time when we were 
not habitually nervous and depressed because 
nothing was happening. The weekly trip to church, 
an occasional ball or party, the yearly cattle show 
or county fair, anda circus once during the sum- 
mer kept us pleasantly on the gui vive—not sated 
with going, not miserable for lack of it, but brightly 
eager forthe day’s work, for the little visiting, the 
few and mild pleasures we enjoyed. 

That day is past and people are ‘‘crazy”’ for en- 
tertainment. We have a pretty little theater and 
often have ‘‘attractions’ worth seeing. Now it 
is a mistake to believe that our little public like 
the morbid problem plays and the cheap comic 
operas better than clean little things like ‘‘ Polly 
of the Circus,’ ‘‘Peg o’ My Heart’’ and ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

“Madame X’’—a harrowing, frightful thing— 
was played here by a magnificent emotional 
actress—one of the best things of the kind I ever 
saw—but what uplift, what joy did it bring that 
could compare with Mrs. Wiggs? No, no, it is not 
that the public ‘‘ demands”’ putrid stuff; it is that 
the publishers—the producers—offer more of it 
and we take it willy-nilly. 

It is a very great platitude to remark that life 
from our limited point of view is a tragedy. The 
simple fact of death alone would constitute it so, 
even without poverty, disappointment in love, old 
age and human weakness. The spiritual light has 
dawned upon us to change this point of view, and 
we certainly are quenching the spirit when we call 
attention to sad facts and terrible situations. 

I wish to raise my everlasting protest against 
the emotional picture show. The exaggerated 
facial expression intended to convey meaning with- 
out speech, the scenes of murder and tragedy, can 
certainly have only the worst effect upon the minds 
of children and young people. 

My grandson begged me to take him to the pic- 
ture show lately, and I did so, only to be depressed 
and shocked by the squalor and immorality of the 
performance. The pranks of a gang of toughs fool- 
ing the police force formed the theme of the ugly, 
brutal story. People were shot, knocked down, 
thrown into the river, dragged to jail—and the 
faces of the ugly ‘“‘toughs,’’ both male and female, 
were disgusting to me, though I soon perceived 
they were fascinating to the boy. 

The picture show is called the theater of the 
poor. What a pity that the poor man and his fam- 
ily cannot be assured of seeing some beautiful and 
educational thing instead of witnessing the repro- 
ductions of the basest human passions and the 
cheapest sort of humor and pathos! 


“T°O RETURN to “‘ The Trojan Women” and its 
I emotional character—the most morbid expres 
sion of women’s woes I have ever witnessed—it 
seemed to me a most unnecessary exposé of 

tragedy. There are tragedies and tragedies. 

I do not mind one of Shakspere’s general and 
impartial ‘‘killin’s.’ Death, being the antithesis 
of life, is necessary to give color to books and plays. 
But you will notice particularly that great books 
do not detail death agonies or give much space to 
love scenes. A few words—that peculiar gift of 
the inspired writer—convey to us our deepest 
imaginings of bliss or woe. It is what the writer 
does not say that makes the reading fine. 

Our latter-day novels, dealing in the minutiz of 
lovemaking and the dissection of emotion, are 
most injurious to young readers; of course older 
folk do not read them—they can’t for very shame’s 
sake; and even if one were not ashamed of such 
exposé¢s of private matters, there is the total lack 
of interest ina mere portrayal of emotion. 
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Our emotions above every other thing should 
be our private property. We have lately got into 
the habit of peddling them among the neighbors. 

O sweet reserves and delicate refinements of 
our pretty foremothers, with their smoothly 
parted tresses, their calm faces and the benedic- 
tion of their gentle hands—hard externally from 
real labor, but inexpressibly soft and the more 
tender for unspoken sympathies and understand- 
ings—come back to us to aid us in our work of 
keeping life beautiful, of denying the bad and 
affirming the good! 

It is the inexperienced person who enjoys the 
details of emotion and the exposé of life's awful 
tragedies. I heard a veteran of the Civil War—a 
brave soldier who carries scars and who went 
through some of the fiercest battles of the war— 
say that he would not for a thousand dollars get 
down into a dry well and let a shell be fired over 
it; not for any money would he hear again the 
sickening sound of the death-dealing missile. So 
it is with us who have lived and suffered. Let us 
seek the lovely and heartsome things and bury 
the dead with the dead. 

I am very anxious for women to be granted 
equal suffrage with men. I believe they will never 
work out the best that isinthem until this is settled 
and until women—wives, rather—have more pe- 
cuniary rights and recognition. The agitation will 
never cease until woman is recognized as man’s 
equal in all the affairs of life. 


UT when that is accomplished she will still be 

a female, subject to the pangs of motherhood— 
a human taking her chances with human love, with 
human labor, with human life. 

The woman will still have her office of making 
each day as it comes as blessed as possible for the 
people she loves. Can she do this by getting on a 
rampage over woman’s wrongs? Can she do it 
by reading about the war brides and concluding 
that she is a slave along with all the other women 
of the world, and that it is time she went out 
and did something about it? 

But what can she do? The world is overrun 
with agitators now. But after all, that barefoot 
boy with a hole in his straw hat and one suspender 
otf his overalls must have a bite of dinner—that 
little girl (girls are so quick to catch the hint of 
tragedy on mother’s face!) must be shown some 
interesting and profitable way of passing the 
afternoon. 

Somewhere in some tragic sort of poem I read 
the lines: ‘‘Go, waken Eve and tell her Paradise 
is lost.” I forget what follows immediately, but 
I remember this line: ‘‘ Eve is awakened—and her 
eyes have looked on death.” 

There have been so many people going about 
wakening Eve lately. I suppose the tragic play, 
‘*The Trojan Women,” is intended for another 
prod at Eve to get her waked up. The fact is, 
\dam needs it much worse, and he, too, seems to 
be getting it. 

Now, beloved women, do what you are going to 
do and don’t say so much about it. Life is a simple 
game of put up or shut up. Personally it isn’t in 
me to stand for being ‘‘bossed”’ by a man who 
isn’t paying me a salary, or for having money 
doled out like blood out of a turnip. I couldn’t 
do it. But if I did decide to do it I should try not 
to howl about it—because, you see, howling does 
no good. 

The same may be said of the general wail which 
has been fairly deafening lately about the suffer- 
ings of women at large. 

Our courage is sufficiently put on trial every 
day and hour. Do not help your children to evade 
these daily tests. Do not suggest to them that you 
hope they will never have to work as hard as you 
do, but rather teach them everything you know 
about every sort of work you are doing—patiently, 
thoroughly, that they may in childhood form habits 
of thoroughness and patience with cheerfulness 
all of which are the best groundwork for success. 


I O NOT be atragédienne. This is the favorite 
role of many women in private life. Nobody 
but you yourself admires this pose. I knowa woman 
who doesn’t speak to the brute she lives with. She 
gets up in the morning to assume her role of tragedy 
queen. She works fiercely and nurses the gall of 
bitterness in her bosom. Her husband hasn’t done 
‘‘right.”” Nobody feels sorry for her, but every- 
body wonders how he can live with such an old 
shrew. This isn’t fair—because she has a big 
‘side’ to her story. So have we all if we were of a 
mind to tell it. Happily most of us are willing to 
make the best of it and say nothing about it. 

Just a word about ‘‘I didn’t raise my boy to be 
a soldier.”’ It seems to me that it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass the fine men of our nation who 
were ‘‘raised”’ to fight if necessary. There are so 
many worse things than dying in defense of home 
and country. I am for peace at any reasonable 
price, but we are all soldiers in a sense, and the 
‘*pale civilian’? often bombards his competitors in 
the struggle for existence more mercilessly than 
the enemy in an actual line of battle. 

It is a bad plan to simmer things down to their 
ultimate conclusion. You are likely to arrive at 
the discouraging theory that nothing is of any use 
whatever. The thing for people to do—and espe 
cially for women to do—is just to set tragedy over 
to one side like the cemetery. Put upa monument 
to it if you wish, and carry flowers to it on rare 
days when it doesn’t hurt too badly. But for the 
most part cultivate the sweet and simple graces 
of life, which, in the face of our mortality, is the 
most heroic thing that anyone can do. 

I loathe parodies, but somebody wrote one on 
the Rubaiyat that put to shame Khayyam’s mag- 
nificent lamentations; all the simple nobility of 
human hope and endeavor was summed up in this 
paraphrase, when ‘‘Granny’’—old and _ broken, 
bereft and nearing the end—remarks: 

Come now, cheer up and have a cup of tea, 
Things ain’t so bad but what they might be worse! 
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——Sa ee HEN, to catch a car, I was mak- 
' ing a flying wedge of myself 
through a crowd of Christmas 
shoppers and doing it as politely 
as possible, a woman beside me 
exclaimed fervently: ‘‘I shall 
be glad when this Merry Christ- 
mas business is over! I’m sick 
, a | and tired of it!’? Now, when I 
teeenseserancl = || heard that speech I felt as you 
would feel if some one should say to you: ‘*?’m 
sick and tired of your mother’s birthday. I wish it 
had never happened.” 

I looked at the woman. She had close-set, cold 
little eyes, a tight buttonhole of a mouth turned 
down at the corners, and the kind of nose that is 
worn by one who always hunts for the price mark 
on her gifts, lest she has received something of 
less value than she bestowed. Inwardly I said 
to her: 

“Oh, go ’way with you! You don’t know the 
first letter of Merry Christmas! I’ll wager there 
isn’t a toy among the things you’ve bought, and 
unless one has had the fun of choosing something 
that will brighten a child’s eyes, one doesn’t know 
the ‘Merry’ part of Christmas. And if you’re not 
giving at least one thing that’s going to warm a 
heart that would otherwise be sad and lonely on 
Christmas-Day-in-the-Morning you don’t know 
the ‘Christmas’ part of it!” 

She was richly caparisoned, and was carrying a 
few genteel-looking parcels. She was going home 
to do them up in tissue paper and ribbon and holly 
stickers. And to accompany the gifts she would 
write: ‘‘To dearest Mae, with love and a Merry 
Xmas from Edythe’’—or something like that. 
Anyway, I know she would say ‘‘ Merry Xmas.” 
She looked just that kind. 

Now, had she told the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, her cards would read 
something like this: ‘‘I didn’t want to spend my 
money for this thing and I’m mad because I had 
to, but you sent me something last year and I’ve 
got to send you something this year or you'll say 
I’m stingy. This looks as if it cost a dollar, but it 
didn’t, thank goodness! I’m not going to pay a 
dollar for anything for you, after that miserable 
little forty-nine-cent picture you sent me!”’ 

Oh, wouldn’t I like to see ‘‘Mae’s” face if 
““Edythe” should tell the truth for just once! 
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HRISTMAS business! Isn’t it maddening to 

think that a lovely custom growing out of the 
dearest day of all the years of all the ages has been 
so mishandled and abused that it’s come to mean 
just ‘‘business,’’ and mighty expensive, tiresome 
business at that, to such an appalling lot of people! 
With regret and considerable ill will they spend 
their money for some utterly useless clutter-up 
thing to be sent to the one who is expecting a gilt, 
or who sent one a year ago. 

And if the donor of last year’s gift was so incon- 
siderate as to embroider initials or to write on the 
flyleaf so that the article cannot be handed on 
with more ‘‘love”’ and another ‘‘ Merry Xmas,”’ it 
is still more irritating. 

There is a bachelor I know who calls this kind 
of giving ‘‘a swapping game.”’ He is something 
of a pessimist, perhaps, but Donder und Blitzen! 
(referring, of course, to Santa Claus’ reindeer) 
I don’t wonder he is! When a man looks on the 
unlovely spectacle of a lot of frantic, jaded, nervous 
women spending weary hours buying foolish gew- 
gaws in the name of Merry Christmas, can he help 
feeling pessimistic? 

Merry Christmas, forsooth! It zs a swapping 
game, and those who play it have an eye as keen 
and a determination as great to get the better of 
an opponent as the man who swaps a “‘hoss.” 

I heard of a girl who possessed innumerable 
relatives and friends of the conventional bromide 
type. She was the only one of the lot who dared to 
think her thoughts out loud, or who had any- 
thing to think aloud, for the matter of that. And 
every year she was swamped in gifts of the bro- 
midic sort—glove sachets, penwipers, needlebooks, 
and gewgaws, dodaddles and folderols—oh, her 
room was a perfect museum! 

“Tf they’d only send me something useful!” she 
wailed. 

And one who heard gave heed. After that there 
was always one strictly useful gift, the choosing of 
which was as much a source of merriment on one 
side as the receiving was on the other. Pearl but- 
tons, hooks and eyes, seam binding, spools of 
thread—oh, such absurd things viewed from the 
standpoint of our lady of the ‘‘ Merry Xmas,”’ but 
every one accompanied with a truly bit of love, a 
genuine ‘‘ Merry,” and an honest use of the word 
“Christmas.”’ And every gift useful to a girl who 
earned her own living, did all her own sewing, and 
had to economize on the “ findings.’’ 

““The only gift is a portion of thyself’’—a por- 
tion made up of heart and mind. For first we must 
give because we love—and only because we love. 
And next we must think because we love. 

I have two friends who are equally dear to me. 
Suppose I send ‘‘Persuasion”’ to one and ‘‘Am 
Meer’”’ to the other. Each gift was chosen in the 
Christmas spirit and each should convey the love 
and greetings I want to express. But one friend 
detests Jane Austen—the other never sings, nor 
cares for, Schubert. So I’d better be mighty care- 
ful not to get them mixed. 

And this is where one may carry the joy of 
Christmas into every month of the year, this 
studying the needs and learning the desires of our 
best-beloveds. It can’t be done in a week before 
Christmas—nor a month. 





ONG before the winter is over some of my simple 
gifts are planned or made or bought. We 
have to plan, we ministers’ wives. You thought 
I was extravagant just now when I spoke of 
Schubert and Jane Austen? Well, don’t worry. 
I’m not wasting the minister’s substance in riotous 
giving. But, lest you should consider cutting 
down the parson’s salary to curb the wastefulness 
of his wife, let me hasten to assure you that one of 
those gifts represents five car fares which I saved 
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by walking—and I was tired, too; and the other— 
oh, how many times could one ride for forty cents? 
You think I ought to have sent the money to the 
heathen, or have put it in the contribution plate? 
Well, I don’t. There are a few ties of the heart 
that even a minister’s wife doesn’t break away 
from when she marries. 

There are two girls I know of who are warm 
friends, with a warmth that doesn’t wax or wane 
because of Christmas giving. In college days one 
expressed the intention to accumulate, volume by 
volume—for she is a parson’s daughter and things 
come slowly—a certain edition of Thackeray. The 
other girl wanted Stevenson. 

“‘Let’s give each other Stevenson and Thack- 
eray!’’ she exclaimed—‘‘for Christmas gifts, you 
know. We may be years doing it, but I’ll know 
I’m giving you just what you wanted, and you'll 
know it’s the same with me.” 

And so they are doing it. You may think it 
lacks the delightful element of surprise. Not at 
all. The ‘‘Thackeray”’ girl is most eager to see 
which volume she gets this year. The giver of 
Stevenson didn’t care for him, but she began read- 
ing the volumes before sending them, and fell 
under the spell no one can define. 

The other one thought she detested Thackeray, 
but she wanted to be able to talk of him under- 
standingly with her friend—you see, these girls are 
not dependent on the cut-and-dried program of a 
literary club for their talk of books—so she read 
and learned to like Thackeray so much that now 
she wants to own him too. You know how it is. 
When you have become acquainted with an author 
you really like you will never be quite satisfied till 
he has come to live with the other beloved spirits 
who inhabit your book shelves. So it’s easy to fore- 
see that Thackeray and Stevenson will be Merry- 
Christmased back and forth for years to come 
between these two friends. 


JOSSIBLY you think such prearranged giving as 
this isa swapping game. Now, why? Each was 
giving what the other wanted. Is there any satis- 
faction like that of giving to some one dear to us 
the very thing desired? Have you ever agonized 
over a misfit Christmas gift that you’ve sent at 
random? Ihave. And it isn’t pleasant. This was 
before I learned that it is better not to give at 
all than to give indifferently or from a sense of 
obligation. 

Open confession is good for the soul, and I 
frankly confess I haven’t yet reached those lofty 
heights where I don’t squirm under obligation to 
some folks. But I simply won’t use Christmas Day 
as a “ For-value-received-I-promise-to-pay”’ in- 
stitution. There are other days—other anniver- 
saries—on which a gift may be sent if one feels 
that it is a case of ‘‘ must be did,’”’ and that some- 
body’s feelings are going to be hurt if it isn’t done. 

This sort of giving belongs in the exchange class. 
Have you ever been asked, as I have, if you ‘‘ex- 
change many Christmas presents’’? First time I 
heard it I didn’t understand. I thought it meant 
taking things back to the shops to exchange for 
others. But the one who asked me, a good mortal, 
honest as daylight, who lives a life as carefully 
planned and undeviating as the squares on a chess- 
board, was serious in her question. With her it 
was a never-broken rule to ‘‘exchange”’ gifts year 
after year with her circle of acquaintances. Per- 
fectly passionless gifts, such as knitted foot 
warmers, or scallopy handkerchiefs, or aprons 
trimmed with crocheted lace, bestowed in a calm, 
unthinking way, and generally referred to, in the 
accompanying letter or card, as ‘‘a slight token.” 

Not to return a gift, if you have been placed on 
this lady’s exchange list, is as serious a breach of 
etiquette as not to have her to tea, a suitable inter- 
val of time having elapsed, after you have partaken 
of hot biscuit and cold bread and two kinds of pre- 
serves and three kinds of pickles and four kinds of 
cake, and strong black tea at her house. She’s a 
real good woman, yes indeed! But I should die if 
I had to live her kind of life, I know I should! 

In our parish is a family of approved Roose- 
veltian numbers with a widow’s mite of a purse. 
And they have the most genuine, old-fashioned, 
God-bless-you Christmas that you ever heard of. 


~OME weeks before Christmas, on a given morn- 
ing, each member of the household pins on his 
or her bedroom door a list of the desires of his or 
her heart. Some of the funniest things appear and 
the family have the gayest time overthem! Neces- 
sarily many of the wants expressed are of a strictly 
utilitarian character, but the tastes of people culti- 
vated in books and music and pictures creep in 
among the hairpins, the gloves, and skates and 
neckties. Then such conspiracies and plannings 
of all for one—of each for all! 

Intimate friends, knowing the custom, beg for a 
peep at the lists, that they, too, may have the 
pleasure of giving intelligently. And these people, 
who know the pinch of a tight-fitting income, are 
such generous, thoughtful givers to others less 
fortunate! Yet I heard their sensible, jolly, 
Christmas-list way of giving criticized by a woman 
of wealth and fashion as ‘‘showing such a fright- 
fully commercial spirit, you know!”’ 

Go to, madam! With that twenty dollars you 
spent so carelessly for a vase—I beg your pardon, 
vawse—to send to a house already crowded with 
such trifles, these people could have brought a 
little bit of Christmas into more than twenty lone- 
some hearts. And they would have joyed in doing 
it too. No ostentatious keep-your-distance high 
hand shake of charity like yours, madam, but 
heart and hand together and a knowledge of the 
needs of each individual heart. 

But after all, though Christmas giving has been 
so shamefully used by those who have misunder- 
stood it, the spirit of Christmas broadens and 
deepens year by year far beyond the day itself; and 
by and by—or so it seems to the minister’s wife 
all the year will feel the joy and sweetness of the 


Day of Days. 
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The Coming 





albby-Saving Week 


By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

should render some personal service to the 
organization she loves and of which she is so 
proud,” said the speaker, and a hundred women 
answered: ‘‘If we could only be given a concrete 
something to do we would respond.” 

“To accomplish the best results we must have 
coéperation—codperation of women of all groups, 
coéperation of men and women, coéperation of 
different organizations.”’ This came from the plat- 
form, and three hundred listeners made answer: 
‘**Give us a concrete example and we are willing to 
try to bring about this codperation.” 

“Tf you would see your community knit to- 
gether in bonds of affection, if you would bring to 
reality the highest civic visions, foster community 
spirit. Fix upon an object that will call to its sup- 
port all the people of acommunity,’’ came from the 
platform, and hundreds in the audience thought: 
‘If the speaker would but give us a definite way, 
a concrete example of how we might arouse this 
community spirit, we would willingly do so.” 

In answer to this demand there is a genuine joy 
in announcing a piece of work that gives a definite 
reply to each group mentioned above. 


Gen one of the two million women of the 


they General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
set aside the period beginning March 4 
and ending March 11, 1916, to be called a 
nation-wide ‘‘ Baby Week.”’ During this time the 
Civics Department, chairman, Mrs. George Zim- 
merman, Fremont, Ohio; the Home Economics 
Department, chairman, Miss Helen Louise John- 
son, Watertown, New York; and the Public Health 
Department, chairman, Mrs. Elmer Blair, Albany, 
New York, will concentrate their energies in 
arousing every community in which a woman’s 
club exists. They and the state chairman will 
appeal to every individual woman making up the 
clubs to arouse the entire community toa practical 
study of the best means of preserving and develop- 
ing child life. 

Is sucha week needed? Yes; decidedly so. New 
Zealand shows an infant mortality of only fifty-one 
out of one thousand children under one year of 
age, but in our own country the rate of our cities 
varies from seventy to two hundred and fifty per 
thousand. Nor are our rural sections free from 
this enormous and unnecessarily high rate. A well- 
informed speaker, in one of the most highly devel- 
oped of the Northern States, affirmed at a recent 
state convention that in the country forty-four per 
cent of the little babies passed away each year. 

We may divide the main purposes of the plans 
for this week into two groups: 

1. The teaching of the mothers and fathers 
fundamental facts with regard to the care of 
babies. First among these is the fact that breast 
milk is the greatest safeguard against sickness. 

2. The bringing home to the community a 
knowledge of the facts regarding the needless pass- 
ing away of its babies and a realization of the ways 
in which it must protect them. 


TOW there are two forms that the baby-saving 

4 N campaign may take—the simple and the more 
elaborate. A simple Baby Week could be carried 
at little or no cost. ‘It consists of a campaign of 
articles in the newspapers on the subject of the 
infant-mortality rate in that community, the 
sper ial needs of the babies of the community: for 
instance, a better milk supply, an infant-welfare 
station, work by visiting nurses, articles on the 
proper care of babies during the summer. 
_ “A Baby Sabbath might begin the week. Serv 
ices may be held on the previous Saturday in the 
Jewish synagogues, and on Sunday in the churches, 
with sermons devoted to the child» Brothers’ and 
sisters’ day in the schools, with talks by the 
teachers, compositions by pupils and demonstra- 
tions by little mothers’ leagues, should occupy one 
day. To arouse community interest, a mass meet- 
ing may well occupy one evening, with talks by the 
mayor, health officers, and members of various 
associations interested in the celebration.” 

The more elaborate type of Baby Week is well 
set forth by the following brief descriptions of 
those already held in Chicago, New York and 
Pittsburgh: In Chicago the campaign was out- 
lined by an association of advertising men. A 
famous sculptor made a bust of a mother and child, 


plaster casts of which were exhibited in show 
windows and pictures of which were shown on all 
the posters. The Chicago slogan was ‘One 
Hundred Per Cent for the Babies.” The billboard 
companies donated the space for an immense 
number of posters. Newspapers gave space for 
advertisements, and street-car companies con- 
tributed space for signs. 

In New York the slogan was ‘‘ Better Babies, 
Better Mothers, Better Cities.” A program was 
outlined with a Baby Sabbath, mothers’ day, 
milk-station day, nursery and demonstration day, 
and an excursion for mothers and babies. 

Pittsburgh used as its special feature Flag Day, 
when Baby-Week banners were distributed bythe 
Baby Welfare Society to every home with a baby 
under a year old. A baby-welfare exhibit was also 
held. Talks were given to fathers on the street 
corners and in the shops. 

We have all the more hope for efficient work 
during this Baby Week because the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Govern- 
ment, with Miss Julia Lathrop as 
chief, has offered its codperation. We 
appeal, therefore, to 
every group of 
women, either in or 
out of the General 
Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to 
set aside the first 
week in March to 
this sacred cause. If 
you are interested in 
this movement, write 
to the Children’s 
Bureau of the United 
States Department 
of Labor, Washing- 
ton, District of 
Columbia, and ob- 
tain, free of charge, 
bulletins describing 
methods used in 
Baby Weeks held up 
to the present time. 


ie CONCLUSION, 
let us ask each one 
who is willing to in- 
terest herself in this 
work and to try todo 
something to help it 
along to remember 
especially these 
points: 

1. ‘‘To be success- 
ful the Baby Week 
must be, as far as 
possible, a commu- 
nity affair. Coéperation and help must 
be obtained from all organizations and 
individuals interested in child welfare—the city 
officials, city health department, infant welfare 
and visiting nurses’ associations, the churches, the 
local medical society, the newspapers, associations 
of business men, industrial workers and advertising 
men.” It will not be difficult to obtain this coép 
eration because the heart of the entire community 
will respond to the call of the child. 

2. ‘‘A conscious effort should be made from the 
first to have the Baby Week lead to some perma 
nent and concrete work for the welfare of babies. 
This should be primarily the support of infant- 
welfare work carried on through infant-welfare 
stations and by visiting nurses, if this is already 
established; or the establishment of such work if 
nothing as yet has been done.”’ 
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The Boys Have Been Given an Abandoned Ball Park 


The Real Spirit of Sisterhood 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


\ N YOMEN who attended the St. Paul Bien- 

nial Convention of the General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs will remember a mas- 

terly address in which one sentence was many times 

repeated. Over and over again the speaker said: 

‘The especial responsibility of the club women is 
the less fortunate woman and her child.” 

Many women went out of that meeting realizing 
as never before the fact that the club women 
represented, perhaps more than any other single 
group of women, those to whom fortune had been 
most kind. They were women of comfortable 
means, women whose lives had been made easy for 
them by the loving thoughtfulness of good men, 
women whose children had been born and reared 
in loving homes, surrounded by good influences 
and sheltered from the hardships and temptations 
of the world. 

To these women a great avenue of service was 
opened up as they listened to the speaker who pro- 
claimed to them that the unfortunate woman and 

child were their legacy and responsi- 

bility. The seed fell upon rich soil and 

in many places began to bear fruit. 
Whether any mem- 
ber of the Chicago 
Woman’s Shelter 
was present or not 
may never be known, 
but itis afact worthy 
of note that the or- 
ganization of this 
band of women was 
in the same year as 
the St. Paul Biennial. 


WORK unique 

even among 
club activities is 
being done by the 
Chicago Woman’s 
Shelter; it is reha- 
bilitating the un- 
fortunate woman 
without branding 
her; it is for the im- 
mediate aid and care 
of the stranded 
friendless girl or 
woman who through 
adverse circum- 
stances from any 
cause finds herself, 
without food, shelter 
or friends, on the 
streets of Chicago. 
The work of this 
great practical club 


5 arate. is strictly nonsecta- 


rian. 

No word about the life the woman may 

have lived is ever breathed in this insti- 
tution, but each woman coming into the place is 
given a real second chance to make good. The 
‘*Chicago Herald” last autumn, in speaking of 
the Shelter, said: ‘‘No questions asked? Surely 
the world do move. We have crossed the bridge of 
sighs. The Shelter is a place where a woman may 
come without price or inquiry and be received like 
a human being.” 

The Shelter is distinctly Christian, and in a 
thirty-minute meeting each night, from October 
to April, religious (nonsectarian), civic and moral 
questions are openly discussed, aiding women to 
right thinking and a clear knowledge of things, 
especially concerning womanhood and childhood. 

In addition to its regular daily work the Shelter, 
from October to April, serves each evening at six 


The Aim of This Department 


UR plan is to present each month an inspirational message from Mrs. Percy 

V. Pennybacker, President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. We 
hope in this way to bring directly to THE JOURNAL'S millions of readers the plans 
and aspirations of the Federation. In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Manager of 
the Bureau of Information of the Federation, will prepare for each number a 
concrete enumeration of things accomplished by clubs and State Federations, 
and will further interpret the spirit of the movement. 
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o’clock a generous hot meal, free to any hungry 
woman or child who may care to come in and eat. 

During the year ending June, 1915, the Chicago 
Woman’s Shelter furnished 42,070 meals, 10,800 
lodgings and 5000 (approximately) good, warm 
garments to starving, half-frozen women and 
children. The Shelter helped day by day during 
that year with material aid, food, shelter, aid to 
employment, etc., 22,650 destitute women and 
children. During the last year and a half, codper- 
ating with the Aiken Institute, the Shelter has 
operated a large day nursery in its yard and annex, 
the total attendance in this work reaching about 
6000 underfed, destitute children. 

The Shelter itself was founded in 1909 by Dr. 
Jean Turner Zimmerman, well known both in the 
literary and the medical worlds. Doctor Zimmer- 
man is superintendent of the Shelter, and, with the 
aid of a board of substantial club women, of whom 
Mrs. Inez Rodgers Deach, of Chicago, is president, 
expects soon to extend this practical charity for 
women and girls to other cities where such work is 
so much needed. 


— MANY requests come to the Bureau of Infor- 
mation asking for explicit directions for the es- 
tablishing of public playgrounds that a story will 
be found of interest, which was told by Miss Cath- 
erine Cowles, of Bloomington, Illinois, showing 
how the summer playground, with only a small 
amount of money at the disposal of the club 
women, became a permanent feature of the com- 
munity life of that city. She said: 

“When the children’s playground movement 
swept over the country, touching the hearts of 
child-lovers everywhere, the members of two 
Parent-Teachers’ Clubs and the Woman’s Club 
tried to discover how they might help to solve the 
problem of keeping children off the streets and 
profitably employed during the summer months 
when schools are closed. 

‘*To use the buildings and grounds for vacation 
schools was out of the question in our city, be- 
cause not only here, but in many other places, the 
schools come under a special instead of a general 
charter, which states that they are to be kept open 
no longer than nine months each year. 

‘‘The next idea which seemed practical was to 
procure a vacant lot and then equip it with play- 
ground apparatus. 

“The women of the Hawthorne and Franklin 
Clubs codperated in the following plan: They ob- 
tained an unused ball park where boys of all the 
different schools, public and sectarian, are ad- 
mitted to play, under the direction of a supervisor 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association, from 
three to six every day except Saturday. 

‘In the open space the youngsters enjoy pitch- 
ing the horseshoe, donated by an _ interested 
blacksmith, or play ball, or run and vault. On 
Wednesday afternoons they go to a free swim at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

‘*The mothers of the two school clubs had now 
provided for the children on the north side, but it 
remained for those in the Woman’s Club to get a 
playground for the great mass of children who 
lived in a crowded district near the coal mines on 
the west side.” 


“eo women received permission from the 
mayor to use O’Neil Park, which until now 
had been only a large pasture owned by the city. 
By having Tag Day, when boys sold tags on the 
main streets for twenty-five cents apiece, they 
raised $55, which was added to the money already 
inthetreasury. With this $75 or $100 the commit- 
tee not only bought various sorts of swings, two 
tennis nets, with balls and racquets, a quantity of 
white sand, teeters, bats and balls to be used on the 
two diamonds, and had a wading pool made, but 
they hired a competent person to direct the games. 

‘*The children rest in the shade of any one of the 
young trees, which are growing nicely and will in 
a few years furnish an abundance of shade. 

**As the women of our clubs consider how, for 
comparatively very little money, they have turned 
the ceaseless self-activity of this mass of children 
into lives which will not only give happy, whole- 
some exercise but make these young people 
stronger, enthusiastic, more law-abiding citizens, 
they feel repaid a hundredfold for starting summer 
playgrounds in this city.” 
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Better “Movies” for Children 


By E. Leslie 


=~ TOW many million children dur- 
ing the present holiday season 
will spend their afternoons and 
their dimes in how many 
moving-picture theaters even 
the United States Census De- 
partment doesn’t know, but the 
number surely is vast. And just 
what sort of pictures are they 
| going tosee? That isa question 
w which i is Gaeaeinn the fathers and mothers of those 
same children. Down in Louisville, Kentucky, a 
group of parents set out to learn, and when they 
did learn they saw that action on their part was 
necessary. What they did can be done in every 
community that has a moving-picture theater. 
It’s all ‘‘up to the parents,”’ as the boys say. 

Mrs. Frederick Levy is the originator of the 
Louisville movement, which is nothing more or less 
than providing a satisfactory children’s program 
at first-class motion-picture houses. She was 
prompted to action by a personal experience. Last 
year, while summering at the seashore, she went 
away with her husband for a week-end visit with 
friends, leaving her children, as she thought, prop- 
erly cared for. Before her return some friends had 
invited the children to a picture show. The film 
they saw showed the interior of an asylum for the 
insane, with a maniacina strait-jacket, and similar 
scenes equally repellent. The effect this picture 
had upon the minds of the Levy youngsters was 
appalling. For weeks afterward the picture of 
this poor, demented woman would come back to 
them, and their mother could do little to efface 
the scene from their memory. Time was the only 
cure. Mrs. Levy was much distressed about the 
matter and asked herself over and over again: 
‘‘Why should the innocent, impressionable minds 
of children be subjected to such dreadful and un- 
necessary things?” 


Ww this thought uppermost in her mind she 

conceived the idea of starting motion-picture 
shows, not in rivalry with the regularly established 
motion-picture houses but in those houses them- 
selves, that would be entirely harmless and aim 
solely at instructing and entertaining—films show- 
ing the fairy tale, industrial or educational pic- 
tures, and the wholesome comedy. 

When managers of moving-picture theaters 
were first approached by Mrs. Levy on the subject 
they all declared that it would prove a failure from 
a money-making standpoint. As they were in the 
business for the purpose of making money, they 
declined to make the trial. Finally she prevailed 
on one broad-minded manager in Louisville to give 
her idea atrial. Because Saturday afternoons and 
were the times of “big” performances 
in his house he refused to consider a change in 
either. As a compromise, morning was 
selected. 

Mrs. Levy then organized a board of censorship 
of her own, enlisting some of the public-spirited 
citizens who were vitally interested in her projected 
movement, which was finally launched under the 
auspices of the Parent-Teacher Association of 
the Public Schools and with the codperation of the 
Board of Education. This Board of Censorship, 
whose members give their time without compen- 
sation, is composed of twenty-seven women 
mothers, teachers, social and civic workers, the 
head of the children’s department of the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library, and representatives of 

the press. 

The duties of the board are to view each picture 
before it is shown at the children’s shows, which 
take place every Saturday morning at 10 and 11:15 
o’clock. These pictures are sent to the board for 
inspection every two weeks. If they meet with its 
approval they are used for the children’s program; 
if they are rejected by the board as unfit for chil- 
dren to see they are returned to the exchange 
from whence they were procured. 

From the very first performance the movement 
was a success; the theater was crowded with more 
than one thousand children, who one and all were 
delighted with the films shown, although they were 
very different from those they had become accus- 
tomed to. The slogan of the board, selected at the 
first meeting, is: ‘‘To create a national demand for 
better films for children, so that films especially 
suitable for children must necessarily be manufac- 
tured due to public acclaim.” 

Since starting these motion-picture shows the 
board has been besieged by letters from as far west 
as Spokane and as far east as Boston, asking for 
details and formulative plans. Moving-picture 
managers in twenty cities have already started 
children’s pictures, and many more are falling into 
line. One of the foremost picture houses of New 
York City has adopted the Louisville idea and is 
now running moving-picture shows for children 
every Saturday morning with wonderful success. 
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YROBABLY the most surprised man in Louisville 
was the manager of the theater where the better 
motion pictures were first shown. After several 
Saturday morning performances he remarked to 
Mrs. Levy: ‘‘I think it is only fair to tell you that 
I am now convinced that the better films for chil 
dren have had such a decided influence for good 
that many people heretofore not attracted by mo 
tion pictures have become patrons of my theater, 
due, I believe, to the children’s matinées, which 
trom the start have lent a refining influence to the 
theater. Moreover, unless I am much mistaken, 
I believe I am safe in predicting that, as soon 
as this work in Louisville becomes widely known, 
Saturday morning children’s shows will become 
as much a necessity to every community as the 
ordinary ‘movie’ now is.” 

All of which, the Louisville Board of Censors 
believes, proves plainly enough that self-respecting 
citizens will no longer tolerate the vicious, mis- 
leading, bad motion pictures of the past, but will 
patronize only the theaters wnose exhibitors make 
the effort to show only the best pictures that can 
be obtained. 


Gilliams 


To explain what type of films are used at the 
children’s Saturday performances in Louisville, 
the list of attractions offered during the last few 
months there is given. It will be noticed that some 
of the more popular plays are repeated: 


PROGRAM ONE: “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
‘The Three Bears,’ Essanay; 
Crossed the Delaware,’’ Edison; 
umph,”’ Keystone. 

PROGRAM Two: ‘“‘Little Red Riding Hood,” 
sanay; ‘‘Wild Birds at Home,’’ Pathé; 
ration of Independence,”’ Edison. 


PROGRAM THREE: “Cinderella” (three reels), Selig; 
‘*Chrysanthemums,” Pathé; ‘‘The Runaway Leop- 
ard,” Pathé. 

PROGRAM Four: ‘‘Harlequin’s Story” 
Pathé; ‘‘ Battle of Bunker Hill,” 
Bird Farm,’ Edison. 

PROGRAM Five: ‘‘The Story of Columbus” (three 
reels), Selig; ‘‘Palaces and Fountains of Versailles,”’ 
Eclipse; ‘‘Automatic Moving Company,” Eclipse. 

PROGRAM Six: ‘‘ Niagara Falls in W ‘inter Dress,” 
Pathé; ‘‘The Three Kittens,” Pathé; ‘The Butter- 
fly,"’ Pathé; ‘‘Catching Codfish,” Pathé; ‘*The Tit- 
mouse,’’ Pathé; ‘‘ The Boy Scouts,” V itagraph. 

PROGRAM SEVEN: “Log Rolling in Maine,’’ Edison; 
‘The Three Bears,” Essanay; “The Water Dog,” 
Keystone; ‘Around the World,” Vaudeville Film 
Corporation. 

PROGRAM EIcuT: ‘‘Snow 
Matthews; ‘‘Wild Beasts 
‘*Carrier Pigeons,’’ Pathé; 
Pathé. 

PROGRAM NINE: ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
parts), Alco; ‘‘A Well-Washed House,” Pathé. 

PROGRAM TEN: ‘‘Little Breeches,’’ Lubin; ‘‘ Han- 
sel and Gretel,’’ Warner’s Features; ‘‘Dream of a 
Circus,’’ Lubin; ‘‘Monkeyland,”” Vaudeville Film 
Corporation; ‘“‘ Krimmler Waterfalls,”’ Vaudeville Film 
Corporation; ‘‘Danish Dragoons,’’ Vaudeville Film 
Corporation. 

PROGRAM ELEVEN: ‘Aladdin and His Lamp,” 
Warner’s Features; ‘‘ Regatta Day,”’ Vaudeville Film 
Corporation; “Land of Nod,” Vaudeville Film Cor- 
poration; ‘‘A Visit to the Zoo,” Pathé; “Wonders of 
the Alps,’’ Pathé; ‘‘Wild Birds at Home,” Pathé. 

PROGRAM TWELVE: “The Heart of a Child,” Than- 
houser; ‘‘Doc Yak’s Christmas,” Selig; “‘Christmas 
Since the Birth of Christ,’’ Pathé; ‘‘The Legend of 
the Stars,”’ Pathé. 

ee THIRTEEN: 


Edison; 
“How Washington 
‘Little Billy’s Tri- 


Es- 
‘*The Decla- 


(two reels), 
Edison; ‘‘Tillie’s 


White’’ (three reels), 
at Large,”’ Vitagraph; 
‘*How a Blossom Opens,” 


(five 


““How Motion Pictures are 
Made, Edison; ‘‘Insects That Mimic,’ Pathé; 

‘Submarine Mysteries,’ Pathé; “‘Storm at Sea,” 
Vaudeville Film Corporation; ‘How a Letter Trav- 
els,” Eclipse; ‘‘A Burglar’s Funny Reception,” 
Eclipse; ‘‘ Winter in the Alps,”’ Eclipse. 

PROGRAM FOURTEEN: ‘‘ The Little Shepherd ’’ (two 
reels), Warner's Features; ‘‘The Sedge Warbler,” 
Pathé; ‘‘The Cuckoo,” Pathé; ‘‘Sea Anemones,” 
Pathé; ‘‘A Study of Kittens,’’ Pathé. 

PROGRAM FIFTEEN: ‘‘Lady of the Lake’’ (three 
reels), Warner’s Features; ‘‘At Home in the Water,” 
Edison; ‘‘The Boy Rangers,’’ Edison. 

PROGRAM SIXTEEN: “The Sleeping Beauty”’ (three 
parts), Warner’s Features; ‘‘The Tramp and the 
Scarecrow,’’ Edison; ‘‘Trip Around the World,”’ 
Virginia Film crporation. 

P ROGRAM SEVENTEEN: 
(three parts), 
Unknown. 

PROGRAM EIGHTEEN: ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
Edison; ‘‘A Visit to the Zoo,’ Pathé; “London's 
Coney Island,” Pathé; ‘‘ National Park,’’ Pathé; 
‘** Acrobatic Stars,’’ Futhe. 

PROGRAM NINETEEN: 


“For the 
Warner's 


a Prin- 
‘Trip to 


> Heart of 
Features; 


cess 


India,”’ 


“Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
Essanay; ‘‘Wild Animals in Captivity,” Eeeciadl 
‘Trip to Europe,’” Unknown. 

PROGRAM TWENTY: ‘‘ Washington at Valley Forge,”’ 
Kalem; “Winter Sports at St. Moritz,’’ Pathé; 

‘Baseball Industry,” Lubin; ‘‘Life of Winnebago 
Indians,”’ Selig. 

PROGRAM TWENTY-ONE: 
Selig; ‘‘ Yellowstone Park,”’ 
Street,’’ Edison; ‘“‘A Day 
Pathé. 

PROGRAM TWENTY-Two: ‘‘Hiram Buys an Auto,” 
Edison; ** How Mountains Grow,” Pathé; ‘‘Ten Days 
With the United States Fleet,’’ Edison; ‘‘ Plants Which 
Eat,’’ Pathé; ‘‘Scenes in Egypt,”’ Pathé. 

PROGRAM TWENTY-THREE: ‘Making of a News- 
paper,’ Edison; ‘‘Studies in Fish Life,” Pathé; ‘‘A 
Winter in Central Park,’ ” Edison; ‘China and the 
Chinese,’’ Essanay; ‘‘Scenes in Norw ay,” Pathé. 


PRocean TWENTY-Four: ‘By Parcel Post,” Edi- 
son; ‘“‘With the Boys of Figure Two,” Selig; ‘‘The 
Right and the Wrong Way,” Selig; ‘“‘V; isiting Palm 
3each,”” Kalem; ‘‘The Deaf-Blind Wonder,” Selig; 

‘The Wreck of the Vega,” Selig. 

PROG RAM TWENTY-F IVE: “Ostrich Farming,” Edi- 
son; *‘The Lipton Cup,” Selig; ‘City of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia,’’ Edison; “The Police 
Dog,”’ Pathé; ‘‘The Janitor’s Flirtation,’’ Edison; 
“The Friend of Birds,’’ Pathé. 

PROGRAM TWENTy-Six: ‘The Pitcher Plant,’ 
Pathé; ‘‘How Plaster is Made,” Pathé; ‘‘ Buster 
Brown on Goats,’’ Edison; ‘‘ Edible Fish of Mediter- 
ranean,’ Pathé; “Swedish Submarine Maneuvers,’ ; 
Pathé; ‘‘Ac robatic Performers,’ Pathé; ‘‘Geysers of 
New Ze weet ’ Pathé. 5 

PROGRAM TWENTY-SEVEN: ‘The 
Waif’’ (five parts), World Films. 

PROGRAM TWENTY-EIGHT: ‘Pigs is Pigs,” 
graph; ‘‘Wood Carving and Decorating,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ Thanhouser; 
boa,’ Pathé; ‘‘A Baseball Player’s Dre am, 
houser. 

PROGRAM TWE NTY-NINE: “ 
reels), Pathé; 
houser. 

PROGRAM 


‘Life With a Circus,” 
Edison; ‘*‘ Danger of the 
in the German Navy,” 


Fairy and the 


Vita- 
Pathé; 
‘The Jer- 
Than- 


Harle -quin’s Story’ 


*(two 
** Joseph in Egypt’ 


(four parts), Than- 
THIRTY: ““Robinson Crusoe’ 
parts), Universal; ‘Beautiful Gorges of 
Pathé; ‘‘Submarine sus uvers,’’ Pathé 

PROGRAM THIRTY-ONE: “Paul Revere’ Ss 
(two parts), Edison; Calcutta Views, 
“Evolution of the Silk Worm,’ Pathé; 
Washed House,”’ Pathé. 

PROGRAM THIRTY-Two: “Picturesque 
Pathé; ‘‘Study of Birds,’’ Pathé; 
Pathé; ‘‘Life With a Circus,” 
Rome,”’ Universal. 

PROGRAM THIRTY-THREE: “Birth of the 
Spangled Banner,’’ Edison; ‘‘Ant Lion,’’ Pathé; 
‘Chateaux of France,” Pathé; “ Birds of the Southern 
Sea Coast,’”’ Edison; ‘‘A Short Life but a Merry 
One,”’ Edison. 

PROGRAM THIRTY-FOUR 
“The Turmite, Insect 
Grafters,”’ Pathé; ‘“‘A Trip to Madeira,” 
“Wild Birds,’’ Pathé; ‘‘ Japanese Artisans,”’ 
‘*The Cormorant,” Pathé. 

PROGRAM THIRTY-FIVE: “ Joan of Arc”’ 
Pathé; ‘‘Gulf of Rosas, Spain,’’ Pathé; ‘‘ 
Pathé; ‘‘Westminster Kennel Show,” 

PROGRAM THIRTY-S1x: “Story of a Typewriter,”’ 
Pathé; ‘‘Coffins’s Aéroplane,”’ Vitagraph; ‘‘Straw- 
Hat Industry,’’ Pathé; ‘‘Chrysanthemums,”’ Pathé; 
‘“‘The Runaway Leopard,” Pathé. 


(three 
arn,” 


Ride”’ 
Edison; 


“A Well- 


Quercy "’ 
** Boy Scout Farm,”’ 
Selig; ‘‘Scenes in 


Star- 


“Molly Pitc her,’ 


* Kalem; 
Architect,’ Pathé; 


“The 
Pathé; 
Pathé; 


(two reels), 
Wiesbaden,”’ 
Edison. 
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‘The Club-Woman’s Guide 


By Carolyn A. Underhill 


)]|N ADDITION to the various 
motions already considered, 
there are others which are aids 
in expediting the business of a 
club meeting; one is the motion 
known as the “‘previous ques- 
tion.” This is a technical name 
for a motion used to stop the 
discussion of a question and 

= —— bring it instantly to a vote. It 
is equiv rales to a motion ‘‘to close debate,”’ and, 
although its unfortunate name is a source of con- 
fusion to many, its use is simple. 

Suppose a club has been considering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘That we start a circulating library in the 
town.” Discussion has been prolonged and noth- 
ing is being accomplished. Finally some member, 
wishing to put an end to delay, rises and moves 
“the previous question.”’ On this being seconded 
the presiding officer will say: ‘‘The previous ques- 
tion has been moved and seconded. Shall the main 
question be now put to vote? All in favor say 
aye” —‘*those opposed, no.” Confusion often 
arises at this point as to which motion is being 
voted upon—the previous question or the main 
question. Those unfamiliar with parliamentary 
law invariably think the main question is now 
before the assembly. It is well for the chair to 
explain the effect when she sees it is not entirely 
understood. 

The effect of this motion is to show whether it is 
the will of the meeting that discussion be pro- 
longed. If the vote is in favor of closing debate 
the chair announces: 

“The ayes have it and the previous question is 
adopted.” 

She then goes on without pause, putting to vote 
the main question: 

“*The question is now on the adoption of the main 
motion, ‘That we start a circulating library in the 
town.’ All in favor say aye”—‘‘ opposed, no.” 

The result of the vote is announced and the mat- 
ter is thus ended, all debate on the motion being 
out of order after the previous question has been 
adopted. 

If, however, the vote on the previous question is 
in the negative, the chairman will say: ‘‘The noes 
have it and the previous question is lost. The ques- 
tion recurs to the motion, ‘That we start a circu- 
lating library in the town.’”’ The discussion is then 
resumed as though the previous question had never 
been introduced. 





8 dale nega differ as to whether the previous 
4” \ question can be debated, and whether it needs 
a two-thirds vote ora majority to carryit. Robert 
says it is undebatable—as its object is to bring the 
matter instantly to a close—and needs a two-thirds 
vote for its adoption. The United States House of 
Representatives requires only a majority vote, 
while in the Senate the motion is not recognized 
at all. Each club should make its own provisions 
in this case. As the right of debate should never 
be interfered with without sufficient cause, it is 
advisable to use this motion sparingly in small 
societies, and a two-thirds vote should always be 
required for its adoption. 

If it is desired to lay aside a question until some 
other matter is disposed of, retaining the privilege 
of resuming its consideration at any time, this may 
be done by the motion, ‘‘To lay on the table.” 
This motion takes precedence of all the other sub- 
sidiary motions just explained, but yields to “ priv- 
ileged”’ or ‘‘incidental questions.’ It differs from 
the motion to “‘ postpone to a definite time”’ in that 
it may be taken up again at any time provided a 
majority vote in favor of so doing can be obtained. 

“Incidental motions” are such as arise out of 
other questions and must be decided before the 
matters out of which they arise. They are: 1. 
Suspension of the rules. 2. Leave to withdraw a 
moticn. 3. Reading of papers. 4. Objection to 
consideration of a question. 5. Questions of order 
and appeal. They have no order of precedence 
among themselves, as have the other classes of 
motions, but yield only to privileged motions. 
They are undebatable with the exception of the 
appeal. 

No set of rules is perfectly adapted to every cir- 
cumstance that may arise. It will sometimes hap- 
pen that the best interests of the meeting will de- 
mand that a certain rule be suspended for the time 
being. This may be done by means of a motion to 
suspend that particular rule, stating the definite 
purpose to be accomplished by the suspension. 
This motion applies, however, only to rules of order 
and standing rules; the constitution and by-laws 
cannot be suspended even by unanimous consent. 
Neither is a bare majority considered sufficient to 
suspend the rules; two-thirds of those voting must 
in each case be in favor of so doing. 

If a member wishes to withdraw a motion she 
may do so, provided no one objects. If objection 
is made she wili have to move “to withdraw the 
motion,” and if the vote is in the negative she can 
not withdraw. After a motion has been stated by the 
chair it belongs to the assembly, not to the maker. 


[* A MEMBER has a paper bearing indirectly 
upon the subject under consideration, or if she 
wishes a rereading of some communication or res- 
olution, she accomplishes her object by means of 
the motion for the “reading of papers.’”’ The chair 
generally says: ‘‘If there is no objection the mem- 
ber will read the paper.’’ But if someone does object 
the matter must be put to vote in the usual way. 
One of the most important of the incidental mo- 
tions is the “‘ objection to the consideration of the 
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question.” Its purpose is to enable the assembly 
to suppress at once any frivolous, contentious or 
objectionable question. It must be moved imme- 
diately on presentation of the question; if discus- 
sion has already taken place it is out of order. As 
it interferes with the right of the members to 
present questions and have full and free debate 
thereon, it requires a two-thirds vote to carry it. 

Any member who notices a breach of a rule has 
the right to have it prevented or rectified by 
raising ‘“‘a question of order.”’ The effect of such 
a question is to suspend immediately all business 
until the point is settled. The matter is decided 
by the presiding officer without any debate or vote, 
subject, however, to an appeal by the members. 
A question of order may be made while a member 
has the floor, as it is necessary for it to be settled 
at once, if at all. 

Occasions when questions of order could be 
raised are: 1. Unparliamentary use of motions. 
2. The use of disrespectful language toward either 
the assembly or any particular member. 3. Not 
speaking to the question, et cetera. 

The member objecting says: “‘I rise to a point 
of order.” 

The chair replies: ‘‘ Kindly state it.” 

After the member has done so, the chair decides 
whether the point is ‘‘ well taken.” 

This settles the matter unless some member, 
dissatisfied with the ruling of the chair, appeals, 
saying: ‘“‘I appeal from the decision of the chair.”’ 

This having been seconded, the presiding officer 
says: ‘“‘Shall the decision of the chair be sus- 
tained?” 

The matter is then left to the will of the assem- 
bly for settlement. If the vote should be a tie the 
decision of the chair would stand, as a majority is 
necessary to overthrow it. 


HOSE motions which concern themselves not 

with the business before the meeting but with 
the assembly itself, its very existence, the rights 
and privileges of its members, are known as “‘ privi- 
leged motions.” They are as follows: 1. Call for 
the orders of the day. 2. Questions relating to 
rights and privileges of the assembly or of any of 
its members. 3. Motion to adjourn. 4. To fix 
the time to which the assembly shall adjourn. 

Because of the importance of these questions 
they take precedence of all others; they are 
always in order when some urgent necessity de- 
mands immediate action, hence they are also called 
‘‘motions of necessity.’’ Unlike the incidental mo- 
tions they have an order of precedence among 
themselves, the motion to fix time and place to 
which to adjourn being the highest order. 

When the consideration of certain subjects has 
been assigned for a particular day by an order of 
the assembly, the matters so assigned are called the 
‘‘orders of the day.”’ If a subject is to be taken up 
at a certain hour of a certain¢lay, this is known as 
a ‘‘special order.”’ If no hour is specified it is a 
‘general order.’”? When the day and hour arrives 
and a motion is made “‘for the orders of the day,” 
they take precedence of all other questions except- 
ing the motion to adjourn and questions of rights 
and privileges. If, however, the majority do not 
wish to consider them at that time, they may be 
postponed or otherwise disposed of. 

For instance, if the consideratian of the ques- 
tion, ‘‘That the club give an entertainment at the 
opera house,” has been postponed to January 
twenty-fifth at three Pp. m., when that day and hour 
arrives the chair announces the fact or some mem- 
ber rising says: ‘‘ Madam President, I call for the 
order of the day.” This does not require to be 
seconded, and is in order even when another mem- 
ber has the floor. 

The chair must immediately put the question, 
thus: ‘Shall the assembly proceed to the order of 
the day? All in favor say aye’’—‘‘ opposed, no.” 
If the vote is in the affirmative the chair announces 
that fact and continues: ‘‘ The question, ‘That the 
club give an entertainment at the opera house,’ is 
now before you for consideration.”’ The subject 
previously under discussion will then be suspended 
forthe time being. If the voteisin the negative the 
assembly will proceed with the subject being dis- 
cussed, postponing the “special order” until later. 


FTEN questions of privilege arise out of mat- 
ters affecting the rights or dignity of the as- 
sembly, or the rights, reputation or comfort of the 
members. Examples are: Condition of the hall as 
to light, ventilation, et cetera; quarrels between 
members; motion to expel a reporter for false pub- 
lication, et cetera; the right of a member to take 
part in debate, or to protect herself against misrep- 
resentation; opportunity to make an immediate 
report when necessity of departure demands it, 
et cetera. Questions of privilege take precedence 
of all motions except motions to adjourn. 
The form of this question is: ‘‘ Madam Presi- 
dent, I rise to a question of privilege.” 
The chair replies: ‘‘State your question.” 
The member goes on: ‘‘There are not enough 
chairs to accommodate the meeting. May the 
janitor be called to <7; some?” 


‘The question is properly raised. A recess will Ag 
taken till the chairs are supplied.’”’ The chairman 
alwaysdecideswhethera question is oneof privilege, 
subject, however, to an appeal by two members. 
* The motion to adjourn takes precedence of all 
other questions except the motion to fix the time 
to which to adjourn, and is in order except when 
a member has the floor or when the assembly is 


engaged in voting. 
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By Jane Porter 


XCEPTIONAL good taste is 

shown in the furnishing of the 
living room pictured first on this 
page. There is no striving for ef- 
fect. The simple, straightforward 
treatment will suggest many pos- 
sibilities to the person furnishing 
a living room in a bungalow or a 
small suburban house. ‘The severe- 
ness of paneled walls with plain 


paper above is offset by the figured | ry | 
rugs and draperies. ? a ee - 2 
In the next the color scl \ | = 
n the next room the color scheme Wit nn, “J 


is lovely. The carpet rug is a brown- 
ish gray with a dull blue design. 
The velours coverings show black 
and champagne-color stripes, while 
the cretonne hangings at the doors 
are mulberry and black. 
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RIGHT and cheerful, even on a dull, rainy day, is the 

dining room above, because light paper which reflec‘s 
the outside light has been chosen for the walls. The white 
paneled base with darker brown finish adds an interesting 
individual note. The furniture is interesting in that cane 
panels, which unfortunately do not show, are let into the 
backs of the chairs and sideboard. The seats of the chairs 
are covered with tapestry, or with leather if preferred. 


FF ines above is the daintiest kind of a bedroom for a 
young girl. The wall treatment, a pin-stripe paper 
with rose border, is good and the various pieces of 
furniture most attractive. For those who do not like the 
white-enameled furniture the same designs are made 
in walnut. The twin beds on the right and the bureau 
and desk below belong to the same set, but are shown 
in the walnut finish. 





The Bedroom Set Above Contains Single 
3eds as Well as a Double Bed 


NOTE—What does art mean to you? 
Do you think of it only in connection 
with pictures? If so read our little 
pamphlet, “The Stranger,” for art in its 
broad sense is really a stranger to many. 
Doctor Haney, who wrote the pamphlet, 
is the Director of Art in the New York 
high schools and believes thoroughly 
in applying art to our everyday envi- 
ronment. Atwo-cent stamp will bring 
“The Stranger” to you. Address Jane 
Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 

The Desk Comes in Walnut delphia, Pennsylvania. The Dressing Table of the 

The Bureau of the Set Above or White Enamel Set Below The Bureau of the Set Below 
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OTH pleasing and appropriate is the furniture selected for this dining room, HE decorative effect of white-enameled furniture is shown in the room above. 
because it is in strict harmony with the architecture of the room. Light tan For other bedroom treatments, however, the same design of furniture may be 
color is used on the walls, and for the floor a rug in three tones of brown. had in mahogany. Two of the pieces in this finish are shown above the picture. 





NOTE—If you would like to buy any of the furniture shown in these pictures I shall be glad to tell you the approximate price of it and where it may be had. Or let me help you with fixing up your 
home, your curtains, your wall treatment, pictures, etc. Tell me what you are planning to do and perhaps I can help you. Address your letter to Jane Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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HOOSING furni- 

ture requires dis- 
crimination, since the 
wrong selection of a 
single piece may spoil 
your room. 


OUR attractive 
flower holders, 
two lamps and a ma- 
hogany clock above 
form an alluring ar- 
ray of useful gifts. 














A Chair of Fiber, 
in Green or Brown Finish 













A Good-Looking 
Waste Basket 


A Comfortable Firesi 


GBB aNE. 5A SEAL 


pth 





Mahogany Extension Table 
for the Dining Room 
- 


Library Table With Side Places for Books 





Another Design of Curtain 
in Filet Net 











An Attractive Serving 
Table and Next to ita 
Mahogany Umbrella 


Rack 








For Flowers or Ferns, and Above 
is a Tilting-Top Table 








Bookcase 
for the Small Home 


This China Closet Comes in Ma- 
hogany or Walnut. The Style is at 
Once Disgnified and Beautiful 





Metal Book Rocks fo 
Library Table 


>< 




















A Colonial Windsor Chair A Lovely Dressing Table for Your Bedroom Mahogany Console Trimmed in Cane Cheval Mirror of Good Design Colonial Bedroom 





NOTE —Are you planning to spend your Christmas money for furnishings for your home? If so perhaps you would like some of the things which are shown on this page. I shall be glad to tell you the ap) 
price and where any of the articles may be bought; or we have a little pamphlet, showing many more designs, which might assist you. If you want it ask for “Furniture You Would Like to Have in Your I 
two-cent stamp will bring it to you, and an addressed, stamped envelope is all that I ask to answer your inquiry about the things onthis page. Address your letter to Jane Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
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in Green or Brown Finish f ' waa uses . A Comfortable Fireside Chair 


Mahogany Extension Table 


for the Dining Room 
- 


He With Side Places for Books 





Curtain of Filet Net Darned 


As : Another Design of Curtain 
With Linen Floss 


in Filet Net 
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An Attractive Serving 

Table and Next to ita 

For Flowers or Ferns, and Above Mahogany Umbrella 
is a Tilting-Top Table Rack 





Bookcase 
for the Small Home 


This China Closet Comes in Ma- 
hogany or Walnut. The Style is at 
Once Disnified and Beautiful 


Metal Book Rocks for Your 
Library Table 
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A Colonial Windsor Chair A Lovely Dressing Table for Your Bedroom Mahogany Console Trimmed in Cane Cheval Mirror of Good Design Colonial Bedroom Rocker 





NOTE —Are you planning to spend your Christmas money for furnishings for your home? If so perhaps you would like some of the things which are shown on this page. I shall be glad to tell you the approximate 
price and where any of the articles may be bought; or we have a little pamphlet, showing many more designs, which might assist you. If you want it ask for “Furniture You Would Like to Have in Your Home.” A 
two-cent stamp will bring it to you, and an addressed, stamped envelope is all that I ask to answer your inquiry about the things on this page. Address your letter to Jane Porter, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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With Fun at Home for All the Family 


OOD cheer for everybody !—but how can 
a body be cheerful alone during this 
happy holiday season? So 


It’s a party for each, a party for all, 
A party for everyone both great and small. 


The neighborhood children must have a good 
time, the boys and girls are home from school 
and college, mother’s club must have something 
extra, and there must be luncheons and dinner 
parties during the week, and as Dad likes to see 
the old year out he thinks New Year’s Eve a 
good time to gather in a few friends. 

Now “‘in lands of the fir tree and pine,” where 
one enjoys a good, substantial hot dinner and 
after that is not averse to a suggestion of cooler 
things, a party of twelve with guests of all ages 
sat round the table eagerly awaiting the surprise 
that came in the form of a heaping mound of 
snowballs on a round, snow-covered platform. 
From the center rose the North Pole, at the top 
of which waved an American flag. 

After this platform had been placed upon the 
table each of the company took a snowball, to 
which was attached a card containing a four- 
lined rime. As each guest read this rime aloud 
he found the last word omitted, and this he had 
tosupply. The fact that it must rime with the 
last word of the second line served as a clue. 
As soon as the word was guessed the snowball 
was opened, revealing a corresponding favor. 

The following are examples of the rimes: 


I'll face the wintry blast’s cold sting, 
I'll o’er the ocean roll, 
I’m just the man can do this thing, 
I know I'll find the pole. 
(An Arctic explorer with a pole in his hand.) 


I now must have equipment fine, 
I’ll seek some funds to draft; 
My friends will surely fall in line, 

I must secure a vaft. (A boat.) 


After such a dinner the hostess should have 
on hand ten circular pieces of varying sizes cut 
from white paper. These are the snowballs and 
may be fastened together at one edge by a bow 
of narrow white ribbon, the largest circle being 
at the bottom and the others in order of size, 
until the smallest one comes at the top. The 
hostess repeats the following lines as she gives to 
the guests the circles of white paper: 


Rolling a snowball in the snow 
Makes it always larger grow. 


On the smallest circle each is to write the first 
alliterative sentence given below, after the 
hostess has read it aloud only once. On the 
circle second in size the first two sentences 
are to be written, and so on, until on the last, 
largest circle, all ten are to be written, if anyone 
can remember all. The guest who remembers 
and writes down the most is the winner. The 
sentences are: 


One ogling ostrich ousting owls. 

Two tall tapers toasting titbits. 

Three tinsel triangles topping trees. 

Four fat faces full of fun. 

Five fitful fires flashing flames. 

Six shining sleds sliding slippery slopes. 
Seven sly sinners seeking Santa. 

Eight eager Eskimos eating eiderdown. 

Nine naughty nincompoops nodding nightly. 
Ten tired tenpins tottering together. 


For the first circle the hostess reads the first 
sentence once. For the second ball read the 
first wo sentences once. For the third ball read 
the first three sentences once. It follows that 
when the last is read each of the others will have 
been heard a varying number of times. Read 
slowly and distinctly; but even with this care 
the game is a merry and difficult one. 

For the younger members of the family a 
moonlight or torchlight snowball fight is fun, 
with prizes for the best snow man or the biggest 
snowball. - 


ky suppose the holidays are being passed 
where ‘‘cornfields lie sunny and bright.” 
Then Mother Nature’s Christmas Party is great 
fun. It would take the rest of this page to give 
you all the details, but I can supply them to you 
upon request. Use as much as you can of na- 
ture’s material to decorate and then put up the 
“cobwebs.” Now that’s not new; but it is most 
excellent for Mother Nature’s party in case 
there may have been a sligit coolness in the at- 
mosphere making a little ‘‘ice’”’ that needs to 
be broken. At the ends of the strings are fortune 
rimes for the boys and girls. 
But where Mother Nature scores is on her 
track meet. Let the guests choose sides, each 
side naming two contestants for each number. 


By Virginia Hunt 


. THE GRASSHOPPER RACE. 

(Who can make quickest time hopping 

across the room on one foot.) 
. BUMBLEBEE CONTEST. 

(Who can say Bz-z-z-z-z-z longest with- 

out drawing a breath.) 
. P1c-Rootinc CONTEST. 

(Who first can push a tennis ball across 

the room with his forehead.) 
. WEEDING THE FLOWER BEDs. 

(Who can pick the most black beans from 
a bowl full of red, white and black ones, 
in a given time.) 

. THE Cross-Cockatoo ConrteESsT. 
(Who can keep longest from smiling.) 
. AnT-HILL BurILpInG Contest. 

(Who can be the speediest in putting 
small shot into a bottle without spilling 
any.) 

. THE ELEPHANT PuLt-Away. 

(Who first can pull the other across a 
line.) 

. CATCHING FIREFLIES. 

(Who can blow out the most candles at 
one breath.) 


). THE HERON CONTEST. 

(Who can stand on one foot on a small 
block and keep his balance the lon- 
gest.) 

. THE NIBBLING-MOUSE CONTEST . 

(Who, by tasting, can guess most cor- 
rectly the following ingredients: Salt, 
sugar, cornstarch, borax, flour, soda.) 


When supper is announced present to each 
guest a card on which the following menu is 
printed: 

Jack-o’-Lanterns 
Daisies and Marguerites 
Honeycombs and Bumblebees 
Christmas Trees and Snowballs 
Buttercups 
Golden Dew 


TOW if Mother’s Club is “‘ literary’ the mem- 
iN bers will surely enjoy this game: 


Who Would Have Written it This Way? 
A Nursery Rime, as Some Famous Poets Would 
Have Written It 


Ye lytle Jacke Hornere sate in a cornere 
Eatynge a Chrystmase pye; 

He putte in his thumbe and tooke oute a plumbe 
And sayd: ‘‘ What a goode boye am I!” 

—SPENSER. 

Oncet I heard my daddy say, 

’At one lovely Christmas Day 

Jackie Horner was a-sittin’ 

In a corner—not a-knittin’; 

But he had a grea’ big pie, 

An’ he put his fum in—my! 

Wisht ’at I could do it too; 

An’ he pulled a big plum froo, 

An’ he said: ‘‘ How dood I am! 


Pie’s lot’s better ’an just jam.” RILEY. 


I have six more classic ways in which to write 
this famous poem. 


But if it’s mother’s Thimble Club that is to be 
entertained, then she might like to write to the 
other members this: 


This ‘‘ pure linen square”’ doth invite you 
To spend a few hours with me 

During holiday week; bring your sewing 
And we'll chat o’er a cup of tea. 


There will be games and gossip for a while, 
and then when it is time to have the more than 
usually substantial ‘“‘tea” the place cards will 
occasion a great deal of merriment. The verses 
must be nicely hand printed on linen corre- 
spondence cards and the souvenirs suggested 
attached. On the reverse side will be the guest’s 
name. 


““You’re my nearest of kin,’’ said the tape. 
The dull needle all kinship denied. 
““You’ve an eye and can’t see a relation? 
You're my bod-kin,’’— the tape replied. 
(Attach bodkin to card with baby ribbon or white 
tape.) 


** And how is it with you, 
Are your spirits high or low?” 
And the needle sharp with tearful eye 
Replied, ‘‘Oh! just sew, sew.” 
(Attach package of assorted needles.) 


I have seven other rimes of this kind ready 
for your use. 


DRAWN BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


For a suitable menu serve: 
Ribbon Sandwiches 
Flannel Cake 
Shirr-bet 
Cambric Tea 

But Dad sort of leans to a masquerade, with 
the stipulation that the costume must not cost 
more than fifty cents with a prize for the best. 
He likes all the boys and girls to come and have 
a jolly time, and after the unmasking there are 
romping games and the game of ‘‘ Masques’’— 
which is masking the pictures of local or national 
celebrities by putting on gentlemen’s faces mus- 
taches and “‘sideboards” that are not theirs, 
women’s heads on men’s figures, et cetera. 

Next each man is given a slip of paper bearing 
a New Year’s resolution. Each girl is handed 
a slip on which is written a duplicate of one of 
the resolutions given to a man. The girls and 
men are now asked to stand on opposite sides 
of the room. At the signal, ‘‘One, two, three— 
go!” every man acts in pantomime the resolu- 
tion which has been given to him until the girl 
who has the slip bearing the duplicate of his 
resolution finds him. The whole effect is so 
funny that all are in a continual gale of laughter. 
Some of the resolutions are: 


Resolved to Fletcherize my food. 
Resolved to have always a smile. 
Resolved to be an operatic singer. 
Resolved ever to be studious. 

Resolved to play high jinks all the while. 
Resolved to be a football star. 

Resolved to be a prizefighter. 

Resolved to win my lady on my knees. 
Resolved to hunt big game. 

Resolved to be an eloquent orator. 


The resolution partners are now asked to go 
out to refreshments. 

But the particular fun of the supper and the 
most important event of the evening comes with 
the dessert. To each girl is given an individual 
cake with six tiny candles of different colors. 
Matches are passed around and each guest lights 
her own candles. With every cake comes the 
following verse, and as the girls read the verse 
they watch their candles with anxious eyes as 
they slowly blaze up and burn merrily away: 


*‘ Blow thrice, fair maids, if your fate you would 
know; 

Blow twice, blow thrice, blow, blow, blow! 
If you fail to extinguish the flame of the Pink, 
There’s no telling what others will think, 
But if Blue fails you too, 
Never mind! all these friends are true blue. 
If, after all, the Red blazes ahead, 
Beware of what others have said. 
If the Yellow burns after all, 
It’s a warning: Take care lest you fall. 
The Green is a safe and enviable hue, 
It means a long life and a prosperous one too. 
If all the flames die except the lone White, 
Rejoice, for all the wide world you'll delight. 
If you blow them all out, as you probably will, 
There’s nothing to do but your own fate fulfill.” 


When the ice cream and cake and candies have 
gone the way of all good things, the guests are 
told to pull the strings that reach out from the 
dish of nuts and raisins in the center of the table. 
Attached to each string is a prophecy for the new 
year. The girls decide to keep these prophecies 
secret and to meet next New Year’s to see if they 
have come true. 


] UT really you can’t get much ahead of a 

Hearthstone Party around a glowing fire, for 
there is something in it for each and all. There’s 
the chestnut and marshmallow roasting, the 
corn popping and story-telling for both little 
and big boys and girls; there are the games to 
be played, like Apprenticing a Boy, the Observa- 
tion Game, made up with local questions, like 
‘“How many marble balls on top of the drinking 
fountain?” ‘‘How many drug stores in town,” 
etc. And for the last game try ‘‘The Parlia- 
mentary Speech.”’ One leader starts a speech 
on, say, ‘“‘Suffrage,”’ for instance, and he has to 
be watched very closely, for when he throws out 
his left hand in gesticulation all must shout 
‘Hear! Hear!” and when he throws out his 
right hand his hearers clap their hands; and for 
both hands thrown out together they must both 
cheer and clap. How hard it is to remember 
what to do for each gesture! And woe betide any- 
one who is heard clapping while all the others 
are cheering, for he has to make the next speech. 

And then, if you have a phonograph it is nice 
to give everyone a list of the records you have 
and let each choose in turn which one shall be 
put on next, with a favorite vocal selection, in 
which all join, closing the evening. 


NOTE—Miss Hunt is always glad to help the girls plan their home parties and will be pleased to send the additional rimes and details and other 
games to supplement the suggestions made on this page. Simply inclose a stamped, addressed envelope with your request. For the best stories of 
good times, whether indoor or outdoor, summer or winter—the stories she can use in THE JOURNAL because they are new and unusual—she will send 
a check for five dollars each. Write freely about your good times and send your manuscript to Miss Virginia Hunt, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















Ft te New 


REG.US. PAT.OFF. 


yAL we soci 


Embroidery 


Package Outfits 


During January and the months 
following, dealers generally will 
have on sale the new Spring line 


of Royal Society Package Outfits. 


The beauty and charm of these new Royal 
Society Creations, coupled with the splen- 
did variety and exceptional value they offer, 
make their introduction an event of gen- 
uine interest to needleworkers everywhere. 


They have the high quality and originality of 
design which have always been distinctive 
features of Royal Society Package Outfits. 
Each package contains stamped materials 
either made up or ready for making, sufficient 
Royal Society Floss tocomplete the embroid- 
ery, full instructions and chart of stitches. 


There are handsome new Combination 
Suits, Nightgowns, Corset Covers, Dressing 
Sacques, BoudoirCaps, Blouses, TeaAprons, 
Baby Dresses, Towels and other articles of 
household decoration and utility. 25c to $1 
(except in Canada and foreign countries). 


The Illustration Shows No. 496, 
the New Made-Up Combination, 
Retailing at 85c. 


If you are not already familiar with Royal 
Society Package Outfits, let this charming 
garment serve as an introduction. Or, if 
you prefer articles of household utility, you 
will be delighted with the new “Love Bird” 
Set, the Work Bag of which is shown 
below. The set also includes a Pillow, 
Laundry Bag, Center Piece, Scarf accom- 
panied by Pin Cushion in the same package, 
and Card Table Cover. Retail at popular 
prices. For the complete package line see the 





New Illustrated Circular Sent on Request 





Be sure to get your copy of the Royal Society Album 
of Cross Stitch and Embroidery. 24 pages of illus- 
tration and instructions on newest stitches. 25c. 


Ask Your Dealer — He has in stock or can pro- 
cure for you any Royal Society article, including 
Embroidery Cottons in pure white and fast colors; 
Crochet Cottons; Celesta, the washable artificial 
silk; Cordichet; Package Outfits, etc. 


‘*Love Bird” 
Work Bag 


0. 535, S0C. 


One of a 
charming set 


of ¢ pieces 
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Money in Your Pocket! 


Order one of the Blouses pictured be- 
low; examine it carefully— the STYLE, 
the MATERIAL and the WORKMAN- 
SHIP, and if you don’t say to yourself— 
“I certainly have saved money by buying 
this blouse from BELLAS HESS & CO.,” 
you can send it back at our expense and 
we'll refund the price. 


These waists were selected from 


Our Book of Mid-Winter Bargains 


which will be ready to mail the day after 
Christmas. You'll be amazed by this 
Book —72 Pages of wonderful money- 
saving opportunities — Prices cut in half 
on ALL our Winter Stock left on hand 
—Special bargains in white goods — Ad- 
vance Spring Styles at rock bottom prices 
—Send for this Book if you appreciate 
Real Values. Ask for Winter Bargain 
Book No. 71L. 


We pay all Mail or Express Charges on any- 
thing you buy. 








2L990 —Becoming and Modish Little Blouse 
of a beautiful flowered Jacquard Tub Silk, a fabric of handsome 
appearance with fancy woven silk figures in self color, and the 
design in exquisite Dresden floral patterns. Blouse is cut full, 
fastens in front with pearl buttons, and has a sailor collar of 
white Japanese silk, the ends of which tie in a sailor knot. Long 
sleeves end in band cuffs. Comes in white ground with Dres- 
den floral design in light blue or pink or lavender. $ 00 
A great big bargain! Sizes 32to 46 bust. Postpaid j ba 






— A Really 
$10 Charming 
— Little Blouse 


2L991—The New 5th Ave. Blouse. A fetching 
tailored model made of high grade Tub Silk, a mixture of silk 
and mercerized cotton. The very newest design. The standing 
military collar and the diagonal pocket flaps on front are ex- 
quisitely embroidered in self color, and the tie of black moire 
ribbon is included. The waist fastens at the side of front with 
pearl buttons. It has long sleev nding in cuffs of self mate- 
rial. Comes in flesh pink or white. Sizes 32 to 46 bust. $100 
Just a sample of our wonderful values. Postpaid $100 






2L992 


5198 


ALL SILK 
Crépe de 
Chine 





2L992—Here’s a Waist of Exquisite Quality, 
made of a beautiful lustrous all-silk Crépe de Chine with the 
entire front handsomely embroidered in self color and elabo- 


rated with French veining and clusters of fine tucks. Blouse 
is a particularly becoming model, made with a roll collar and 
band cuffs. Both collar and cuffs are embroidered to match 
front. Blouse fastens in front with fine pearl buttons. Comes 
in flesh pink or white with embroidery to match. 32 $ 98 
to 46 bust. A $2.50 value. Our price, postpaid . . 122 
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The Fight for Good Music 


In the community where I teach there 
is little sympathy with good music. How 
can I overcome this tendency toward 
“ragtime” without losing all my pupils? 

lsc Fis Gs 

Be cautious; go slow. Begin by giving 
your pupils once in a while a piece of good 
music. Explain to them the difference 
between it and a trashy piece. Extol its 
appeal to the heart, to the emotions, as 
distinct from the effect of a ragtime piece 
which affects only the motor nerves con- 
trolling the feet. Some of your pupils will 
gradually form an appreciation of this 
difference. Those who remain obdurate 
are hopeless; they will have to be consid- 
ered commercially, if your circumstances 
compel you to keep them. Ex nihilo 
nihil fit! 


A Question of Theory 


In studying the mediant chord, one au- 
thority says it is best followed by the 
submediant, and another says that this 
progression is either weak or harsh. If 
the first is right, is it not a tonic pre- 
ceded by a minor dominant and hence a 
false relation? D: Revs 

Unless you intend, as an experiment in 











imitation, to write in the ancient church 
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modes, the consideration of such progres- 
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sions as you mention is out of date. In 
modern times unusual progressions are 
regarded as “‘false’’ only when they con- 

flict with euphony, which is not dependent 3 
upon the choice of progressions as much & 
as upon the manner in which they are 2 
made; good part-leading, the tasteful use & 
of euharmonics, the placing of certain 

chord changes upon the proper rhythmi- 

cal moments, these and kindred considerations 
are of supreme importance nowadays. As for 
a progression being harsh, the simplest one can 
be made harsh by bad part-leading, while the 
remotest chords may follow one another in per- 
fect euphony if proper regard is given to the 
points just mentioned. 


The Execution of Runs 


My descending runs do not sound so clear and 
even as the ascending ones. What shall I study 
to overcome this fault? DUPONT. 

As I have said so often, the remedy for pia- 
nistic ills lies not in ‘‘what”’ you study, but in 

“how” you do it. I have the impression that 
your trouble arises from a wrong position of the 
hand. When playing descending runs it is ad- 
yisable to put the hand at an obtuse angle to 
the direction of the run; that is, to lift the outer 
side of the hand, the fifth-finger side, a little and 
thereby shorten the distance in the passing over 


the thumb. Direction of run 





Hand position 


and not thus: 





| 
| 
| 
or thus: 





“a 


An Appoggiatura From Chopin 


How shall I play the grace note in the second 
measure of Chopin’s Prelude, No. 21? 
| SAN DIEGO. 


This is evidently meant asa “short” appoggia- 
tura, deducted from the preceding note. It 
ought to be written as an eighth with a line 
through the stem. / X\ That it is not so written 
by Chopin is either (J j pve to negligence or he 
may have wished to indicate that the grace note 
should be melodic, and receive a trifle more 
length than grace notes usually receive. I would 
advise something like this: 


ae 


The Correct Hand Position 


I believe in holding the arm level with the 
keyboard. If a pupil shows better progress by 
holding the arm higher, shall I let him do it? 

Cc. &- 

Hand position is in a measure an individual 
matter. What suits one hand, because of very 
short fingers, may be very inconvenient to 
another type of hand. In the average the hori- 
zontal position of the arm, with a slight inclina- 
tion from the elbow 
toward the key- 
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When Counting Aloud is Advisable 


Is it necessary or advisable to count aloud 
while practicing? Miss H. S. 


Counting must be done loudly, if at all. It 
acts like a metronome, only it is not quite so 
precise, but it is more advisable because it 
emanates from your own will. It is, of course, 
necessary only as a matter of control, to find 
out in certain passages or complex divisions of 
time whether you have kept in rhythm or de- 
parted from it. In the early stages of music 
study audible counting is to be recommended 
until the teacher finds it safe to trust to mere 
mental counting. 


No Simple Rule for Transposing 


Is there any simple rule for transposing a 
piece a minor third higher or lower? If so, please 
tell me what it is. J. R. W. 


Transposing is always easier when the piece 
has been securely memorized. To transpose 
at sight i is extremely difficult, requiring great 
practice and musical alertness. A system or 
simple rule for transposing at sight does not 
exist as far as I know. 


Some Good, Moderately Difficult Numbers 


Please give me the names of some piano num- 
bers of about the same grade of difficulty as 
Reinhold’s ‘‘Impromptu”’ in C sharp minor, 
opus 28. Also some pieces of very moderate 
difficulty for violin and piano. A. L. M 


As to the violin pieces I regret to say that I 
am acquainted with only the standard liter 1- 
ture; but for the piano I recommend the easier 

“ Sonatas” of Beethoven, selections from Cho- 
pin’s “Preludes,” “Valses’ ? and ‘‘ Mazurkas,”’ 
the “Student’s Schumann,” published by 
Fisc her, and of modern pieces: I. Dreyschock, 

“Valse, opus 17, No. . » B. Godard, “En 
Courant, opus 53, No.1”; Friml, ‘‘ Drifting, 
opus 67”; J. H. Hahn, “ Polkette, opus 16” 
MacDowell, ‘‘Shadow Dance, opus 39,” and 
“Moto Perpetuo, opus 46, No. 2”; Sternberg, 
‘Three Preludes, opus 106”’; Arthur Whiting, 
** Fileuse.” 


Do Not Mutilate a Master Work 


How can I best shorten Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, to use in public? As it stands 
it is too long, and I would like to play it. 

CARL. 

Liszt was too great a master both of the piano 
and of composition to have his works tampered 
with. If the 2d Rhapsody is too long select a 
shorter one. Have you thought of what the 
critics would say if you excise anything from so 
well known a piece? Even though you should 
play the piece in the course of a vaudeville act 
where, for want of experience, I cannot advise 
you—the present-day audiences of vaudeville 
shows are too familiar with this particular piece 
to brook any mutilation, to say nothing of an 
audience of a first-class concert. 
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Overcoming a Bad Thumb Habit 


How shall I overcome the habit of hold- 
ing my thumb straight out from the hand, 
and very stiffly, when it is not in use? 

M.L. G. 


There are three remedies against your 
rather bad habit, and they must be mixed 
in equal proportions. First: bend the 
thumb; bend it always, unless some wide 
stretch compels the unbending. Second: 
hold the thumb loosely and, for a while at 
any rate, hide it under the hand. Third: 
watch closely and unremittingly that the 
first two precautions are strictly observed. 
Strictly and always. 


The Question of Memorizing 


Should a teacher refuse to give a pupil 
any advance work before the previous les- 
son has been memorized? MAINE. 


It is not advisable to coerce the mem- 
ory. If a pupil cannot mentally absorb 
the contents of a piece the fault may not 
altogether be his. He may be too young 
for the emotions prevailing in the piece; 
he may have been reared so wrongly as 
to reject everything that does not please 
his fancy; he may take lessons to be 
pleased, not to learn something. In any 
event it is better to lay the piece aside for 
a while and to return to it lateron. This 
will avoid a retard in his progress. 








The Tempo of “Des Abends” 


About how fast shall I play ‘‘Des 
Abends”’ of Schumann? There is no met- 
ronome marking to give me any idea of 
the tempo. P. B 

I wish that you had asked: ‘‘How 
slow” instead of ‘how fast.’? The title 
means: ‘At Evening.”’ Repose after the day’s 
labor, restfulness, a low setting sun, slightly 
indistinct outlines, slowly falling shadows of 
approaching night—will these things not sug- 
gest the Atempotoyou? Ifnot, takeit at about 
(M.M. @.=56). There should be motion, but a 
quiet motion, and the whole should be played 
as if floating in the air. 


Modern Playing of Ornaments 


Please tell me how these measures of Chopin’s 
Nocturne, opus 9, No. 2, should be played? 
ANNA. 



































In modern times, say in the last forty years, 
the musical world has emancipated itself from 
the cast-iron rulings of Philipp Emanuel Bach 
and allows good taste to govern the execution 
of such embellishments. If you will accept my 
examples, not as rules or laws but only as sug- 
gestions to be considered, I will recommend the 
following executions: 


and 


The Appeal of Different Tonalities 





Why do some keys appeal to us more effec- 
tively than do others? For example, why do so 
many musicians prefer the key of D flat to that 
of Ce UNION. 

Your question arises from a wrong premise. 
The even temperature of our scales makes all 
differences between tonalities (which you prob- 
ably mean by “keys’’) illusory in a certain 
sense. Not all musicians prefer D flat to C; it is 
given the preference for certain piano composi- 
tions because the scale, arpeggio and chord of 
D flat lie better for the hand than those of C— 
on the piano. Musical thoughts present them- 
selves to the mind of the composer as utterances 
of moods, quite abstractedly. In the process of 
assuming concrete shape the predilection for this 
or that instrument exerts an influence because 
the composer, in shaping his piece, instinctively 
considers its executability. Your question can, 
therefore, relate only to the piano, and this only 
in a very limited degree. As for the stronger ap- 
peal of one tonality than another, it is purely a 
matter of your personal predilection and of the 
pitch in which your piano is tuned. The rela- 

tions of overtones to 





board, is the best. 
Exceptional hands 
or arms must be in- 
dividually consid- 
ered and treated; 
but in doing so, the 
danger offallinginto 
anything extreme 
requires great cau- 
tion. Experimenting 
will disclose, in such 
a case, which hand 
position produces 
the best results. 


playing. 





any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano B Ie I 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under the distinction be- 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of Tue Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


their fundamental 
tone are precisely 
the same with every 
tone. The number 
of overtones is said 
by high authorities 
to decide the quality 
of the tone, deter- 
mining for instance 


tween the tone ofa 
violin and a piano, 
but this is a matter 
which lies outside of 








your question 














Money in Your Pocket! 


Order one of the Blouses pictured be- 
low; examine it carefully—the STYLE, 
the MATERIAL and the WORKMAN- 
SHIP, and if you don’t say to yourself— 
“I certainly have saved money by buying 
this blouse from BELLAS HESS & CO.,” 
you can send it back at our expense and 
we'll refund the price. 


These waists were selected from 


Our Book of Mid-Winter Bargains 


which will be ready to mail the day after 
Christmas. You'll be amazed by this 
Book —72 Pages of wonderful money- 
saving opportunities — Prices cut in half 
on ALL our Winter Stock left on hand 
—Special bargains in white goods — Ad- 
vance Spring Styles at rock bottom prices 
—Send for this Book if you appreciate 
Real Values. Ask for Winter Bargain 
Book No. 71L. 


We pay all Mail or Express Charges on any- 
thing you buy. 




































































2L990 —Becoming and Modish Little Blouse 
of a beautiful flowered Jacquard Tub Silk, a fabric of handsome 
appearance with fancy woven silk figures in self color, and the 
design in exquisite Dresden floral patterns. Blouse is cut full, 
fastens in front with pearl buttons, and has a sailor collar of 
white Japanese silk, the ends of which tie in a sailor knot. Long 
sleeves end in band cuffs. Comes in white ground with Dres- 
den floral design in light blue or pink or lavender. $ 00 
A great big bargain! Sizes 32to 46 bust. Postpaid 1 






A Really 
Charming 
Little Blouse 
































2L991—The New 5th Ave. Blouse. A fetching 
tailored model made of high grade Tub Silk, a mixture of silk 
and mercerized cotton. The very newest design. The standing 
military collar and the diagonal pocket flaps on front are ex- 
quisitely embroidered in self color, and the tie of black moire 
ribbon is included. The waist fastens at the side of front with 
pearl buttons. It has long sleeves ending in cuffs of self mate- 
rial. Comes in flesh pink or white. Sizes 32 to 46 bust. $ 00 
Just a sample of our wonderful values. Postpaid ] a 


ALL SILK 
Crépe de 
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2L992—Here’s a Waist of Exquisite Quality, 
made of a beautiful lustrous all-silk Crépe de Chine with the 
entire front handsomely embroidered in self color and elabo- 
rated with French veining and clusters of fine tucks. Blouse 
is a particularly becoming model, made with a roll collar and 
band cuffs. Both collar and cuffs are embroidered to match 
front. Blouse fastens in front with fine pearl buttons. Comes 
in flesh pink or white with embroidery to match. 32 $ 98 
to 46 bust. A $2.50 value. Our price, postpaid . . 122 
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The Fight for Good Music 


In the community where I teach there 
is little sympathy with good music. How 
can I overcome this tendency toward 
“ragtime” without losing all my pupils? 

ex Fas Gs 

Be cautious; go slow. Begin by giving 
your pupils once in a while a piece of good 
music. Explain to them the difference 
between it and a trashy piece. Extol its 
appeal to the heart, to the emotions, as 
distinct from the effect of a ragtime piece 
which affects only the motor nerves con- 
trolling the feet. Some of your pupils will 
gradually form an appreciation of this 
difference. Those who remain obdurate 
are hopeless; they will have to be consid- 
ered commercially, if your circumstances 
compel you to keep them. Ex nihilo 
nihil fit! 


A Question of Theory 


In studying the mediant chord, one au- 
thority says it is best followed by the 
submediant, and another says that this 
progression is either weak or harsh. If 
the first is right, is it not a tonic pre- 
ceded by a minor dominant and hence a 
false relation? De ReAs 

Unless you intend, as an experiment in 
imitation, to write in the ancient church 
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modes, the consideration of such progres- 
sions as you mention is out of date. In 
modern times unusual progressions are 
regarded as “false”? only when they con- 
flict with euphony, which is not dependent 





as upon the manner in which they are 
made; good part-leading, the tasteful use 

of euharmonics, the placing of certain 
chord changes upon the proper rhythmi- 

cal moments, these and kindred considerations 
are of supreme importance nowadays. As for 
a progression being harsh, the simplest one can 
be made harsh by bad part-leading, while the 
remotest chords may follow one another in per- 
fect euphony if proper regard is given to the 
points just mentioned. 


upon the choice of progressions as much 3 
& 


The Execution of Runs 


My descending runs do not sound so clear and 
even as the ascending ones. What shall I study 
to overcome this fault? DUPONT. 

As I have said so often, the remedy for pia- 
nistic ills lies not in ‘“‘what” you study, but in 

“how” you do it. I have the impression that 
your trouble arises from a wrong position of the 
hand. When playing descending runs it is ad- 
visable to put the hand at an obtuse angle to 
the direction of the run; that is, to lift the outer 
side of the hand, the fifth-finger side, a little and 
thereby shorten the distance in the passing over 


the thumb. Direction of run 





Hand position 


and not thus: 





or thus: 
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An Appoggiatura From Chopin 
How shall I play the grace note in the second 
measure of Chopin’s Prelude, No. 21? 
| SAN DIEGO. 





This is evidently meant asa “short” appoggia- 
tura, deducted from the preceding note. It 
ought to be written as an eighth with a line 
through the stem. ( 2 That it is not so written 
by Chopiniseither \e / due to negligence or he 
may have wished to indicate that the grace note 
should be melodic, and receive a trifle more 
length than grace notes usually receive. I would 
advise something like this: 


(Se 


The Correct Hand Position 


I believe in holding the arm level with the 
keyboard. If a pupil shows better progress by 
holding the arm higher, shall I let him do it? 

C. i. 

Hand position is in a measure an individual 
matter. What suits one hand, because of very 
short fingers, may be very inconvenient to 
another type of hand. In the average the hori- 
zontal position of the arm, with a slight inclina- 
tion from the elbow 
toward the key- 
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Overcoming a Bad Thumb Habit 


How shall I overcome the habit of hold- 
ing my thumb straight out from the hand, 
and very stiffly, when it is not in use? 

M.L. G. 


There are three remedies against your 
rather bad habit, and they must be mixed 
in equal proportions. First: bend the 
thumb; bend it always, unless some wide 
stretch compels the unbending. Second: 
hold the thumb loosely and, for a while at 
any rate, hide it under the hand. Third: 
watch closely and unremittingly that the 
first two precautions are strictly observed. 
Strictly and always. 


The Question of Memorizing 


Should a teacher refuse to give a pupil 
any advance work before the previous les- 
son has been memorized? MAINE. 


It is not advisable to coerce the mem- 
ory. If a pupil cannot mentally absorb 
the contents of a piece the fault may not 
altogether be his. He may be too young 
for the emotions prevailing in the piece; 
he may have been reared so wrongly as 
to reject everything that does not please 
his fancy; he may take lessons to be 
pleased, not to learn something. In any 
event it is better to lay the piece aside for 
a while and to return to it lateron. This 
will avoid a retard in his progress. 
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When Counting Aloud is Advisable 


Is it necessary or advisable to count aloud 
while practicing? Miss H. S. 


Counting must be done loudly, if at all. It 
acts like a metronome, only it is not quite so 
precise, but it is more advisable because it 
emanates from your own will. It is, of course, 
necessary only as a matter of control, to find 
out in certain passages or complex divisions of 
time whether you have kept in rhythm or de- 
parted from it. In the early stages of music 
study audible counting is to be recommended 
until the teacher finds it safe to trust to mere 
mental counting. 


No Simple Rule for Transposing 


Is there any simple rule for transposing a 
piece a minor third higher or lower? If so, please 
tell me what it is. Da Wee We 


Transposing is always easier when the piece 
has been securely memorized. To transpose 
at sight is extremely difficult, requiring great 
practice and musical alertness. A system or 
simple rule for transposing at sight does not 
exist as far as I know. 


Some Good, Moderately Difficult Numbers 


Please give me the names of some piano num- 
bers of about the same grade of difficulty as 
Reinhold’s ‘‘Impromptu” in C sharp minor, 
opus 28. Also some pieces of very moderate 
difficulty for violin and piano. A. L. M. 


As to the violin pieces I regret to say that I 
am acquainted with only the standard litera- 
ture; but for the piano I recommend the easier 
‘**Sonatas”’ of Becthoven, selections from Cho- 
pin’s * ‘Preludes,” ‘ ‘Valses” and ‘“Mazurkas,”’ 
the ‘‘Student’s Schumann,” published by 
Fischer, and of modern pieces: F. Dreyschock, 

Valse, opus 17, No. 8”; B. Godard, ‘‘En 
Courant, opus 53, No.1”; Friml, ‘‘ Drifting, 
opus 67”; J. H. Hahn, “‘ Polkette, opus 16”’; 
MacDowell, ‘‘Shadow Dance, opus 39,” and 
‘Moto Perpetuo, opus 46, No. 2”; Sternberg, 
‘Three Preludes, opus 106”’; Arthur Whiting, 
‘* Fileuse.” 


Do Not Mutilate a Master Work 


How can I best shorten Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2, to use in public? As it stands 
it is too long, and I would like to play it. 

CARL. 

Liszt was too great a master both of the piano 
and of composition to have his works tampered 
with. If the 2d Rhapsody is too long select a 
shorter one. Have you thought of what the 
critics would s say if you excise anything from so 
well known a piece? Even though you should 
play the piece in the course of a vaudeville act 
where, for want of experience, I cannot advise 
you—the present-day audiences of vaudeville 
shows are too familiar with this particular piece 
to brook any mutilation, to say nothing of an 
audience of a first-class concert. 


The Tempo of “Des Abends” 


About how fast shall I play ‘Des 
Abends”’ of Schumann? There is no met- 
ronome marking to give me any idea of 
the tempo. bcp © IB 


I wish that you had asked: ‘‘How 
slow” instead of ‘how fast.’’ The title 
means: ‘At Evening.’”’ Repose after the day’s 
labor, restfulness, a low setting sun, slightly 
indistinct outlines, slowly falling shadows of 
approaching night—will these things not sug- 
gest the Atempotoyou? Ifnot, takeit at about 
(M.M. ¢.=56). There should be motion, but a 
quiet motion, and the whole should be played 
as if floating in the air. 


Modern Playing of Ornaments 


Please tell me how these measures of Chopin’s 
Nocturne, opus 9, No. 2, should be played? 
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In modern times, say in the last forty years, 
the musical world has emancipated itself from 
the cast-iron rulings of Philipp Emanuel Bach 
and allows good taste to govern the execution 
of such embellishments. If you will accept my 
examples, not as rules or laws but only as sug- 
gestions to be considered, I will recommend the 
following executions: 


and 
a 


The Appeal of Different Tonalities 





Why do some keys appeal to us more effec- 
tively than do others? For example, why do so 
many musicians prefer the key of D flat to that 
of C? UNION. 

Your question arises from a wrong premise. 
The even temperature of our scales makes all 
differences between tonalities (which you prob- 
ably mean by “keys’’) illusory in a certain 
sense. Not all musicians prefer D flat to C; it is 
giv en the preference for certain piano composi- 
tions because the scale, arpeggio and chord of 
D flat lie better for the hand than those of C— 
on the piano. Musical thoughts present them- 
selves to the mind of the composer as utterances 
of moods, quite abstractedly. In the process of 
assuming concrete shape the predilection for this 
or that instrument exerts an influence because 
the composer, in shaping his piece, instinctively 
considers its executability. Your question can, 
therefore, relate only to the piano, and this only 
in a very limited degree. As for the stronger ap- 
peal of one tonality than another, it is purely a 
matter of your personal predilection and of the 
pitch in which your piano is tuned. The rela- 
tions of overtones to 
their fundamental 





board, is the best. 
Exceptional hands 
or arms must be in- 
dividually consid- 
ered and treated; 
but in doing so, the 
danger offallinginto 
anything extreme 


tion. Experimenting 
will disclose, in such 
a case, which hand 
position produces 
the best results. 





any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
requires great cau- playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of Tue Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


tone are precisely 
the same with every 
tone. The number 
of overtones is said 
by high authorities 
to decide the quality 
of the tone, deter- 
mining for instance 
the distinction be- 
tween the tone ofa 
violin and a piano, 
but this is a matter 
which lies outside of 
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Chopin’s Lovely “Chant 
As Played by Leopold Godowsky 


Fingered, edited and annotated by Mr. Godowsky, who is acknowledged to be the world’s greatest master in this work. Next month THE JOURNAL will publish 
Rubinstein’s ‘“El Dachtarawan,’”’ edited by Josef Hofmann, the greatest of the group of piano geniuses whom Rubinstein personally instructed. 
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A The following distribution of the voices at this point, between the two hands, will be found to be more convenient. B Note the interpretation of the arpeggios at 
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Copyright, 1915, by the Art Publication Society, of St, Louis, Missouri. 








Notre —This composition is one of a series which THE JOURNAL will present, edited, fingered and revised by Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann and other masters of the piano. It will be 
seen that this composition is completely marked at each step for fingering, phrasing, pedaling and all other details of performance, so there is visualized to the student a complete method of the 
correct rendition of this particular composition. It is part of a comprehensive course of music instruction now being prepared and published for music teachers and students by the Art 
Publication Society under the editorship-in-chief of Mr. Godowsky, who is tz foremost living authority on piano technic and interpretation. 
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P, AND G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap washes clothes without 
hard rub- 
bing and 
boiling. Its 
energy—not 
yours—does 
> the tiresome 
ppart of the 
washing. 





It saves worry and trouble in 
removing spots. A spot that 
will yield 
without im- 
pairing the 
material 
will yield to 
s this soap. 





It cleans linoleum with the 
least effort from you. The 
soap itself is 
such a good 
cleanser 





It makes it easy to keep wood- 
work spotless, The mere ap- 
plication of 
the suds and 
a light rub 
or twowork 
wonders. 








It makes possible the home 
cleaning of badly soiled rugs. 
Its lather 
takes the 
place of the 
hard work 
beyond the 
strength 
of most 
women. 





It puts kitchen utensils in the 
easy-to-clean class. It has a 
special af- 
finity for 
stove grime 
and cook- 
ing grease. 























DRAWN BY J. 0, GLEASON 
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Told by Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


The Little Red Hen 
(An Old Folk Tale Told Here by Request) 


NCE upon a time there was a little red hen 
QO who lived in a house all by herself. Not 
faraway therelivedin a den inthe rocks a 
wicked old fox. Now he was hungry for that 
little red hen, and every few days he would come 
prowling about her house and try to catch her; 
but she was much too smart for him. Whenever 
she went out of her house she would shut and 
lock the door, and when she returned to her 
home again she always closed the door and 
locked it, for she was afraid of that old fox. 

At last the fox thought of a new way to catch 
her. So early in the morning he said to his 
mother: “Today I shall bring the little red hen 
home for dinner, so have the big kettle filled 
with boiling water.” 

Then the fox threw a big sack over his shoul- 
derand went strutting away until he came near 
the home of the little red hen. The little red 
hen came out of the door and went to the wood- 
pile to pick up some sticks for her fire, and this 
time she left her house door open. 

The sly old fox drew stealthily near her and 
hid behind the woodpile, and while she was 
bending over, busily picking up her sticks, he 
sneaked around and slipped into the house and 
hid behind the door. When the little red hen 
had filled her apron with sticks she came in 
and shut and locked the door. 

“Well, I am glad that Iam safe,” she said. 


UT just then she heard a sharp bark behind 

her, and there stood the ugly old fox grinning 
at her and grinding his teeth. Oh, my! but that 
little red hen was frightened. She dropped her 
sticks upon the floor, and she flew up toa big 
beam overhead, and there she sat and shivered 
and shook, she was so scared. 

The sly old fox smirked up at her with a sneer- 
ing smile on his face, and he said mockingly: 
**So you are glad that you aresafe! Well, you 
are not very safe up there. Now, watch me!” 

Then that old fox ran round and round after 
his tail, and every little while he would bark out: 
“Watchme! Watch me, little red hen! ”’ 

And the poor little red hen watched and 
watched that wicked old fox spinning about on 
the floor until she grew so dizzy that she could 
hardly sit on the beam. Her eyes ached from 
such close watching, and she grew more and 
more dizzy until at last she fell down kerplunk! 
upon the floor. 

“ Ha-ha-ha!’’ laughed the old fox. 
the time that I fooled you.’”’ 

And he grabbed the poor little red hen and 
pushed her down, down into his big, dark sack. 
Then he unlocked the door and ran off as fast as 
he could go. He ran and ran, but by and by he 
grew tired; so he lay down by the roadside to 
rest, and he was soon fast asleep. 

Now while the fox was running the little red 
hen was so dizzy that she hardly knew where 
she was going; but when she found herself on 
the ground she began to collect her wits. “Why 
should I stay here in this sack,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘and be carried home and cooked and 
eaten by this greedy old fox?” 

Then she listened, and when she heard the old 
fox snoring she took out of her pocket her little 
pair of scissors, and she snipped and snipped the 
sack until she had cut a hole large enough for 
her to creep through. She found a big stone 
and pushed it into the sack, and with her needle 
and thread she soon sewed up that hole again. 
Then she ran for her home, and, when she had 
reached it, she rushed into her house and shut 
and bolted the door. 

“Well, this time I am surely safe,” gasped the 
poor, tired little red hen. 


‘This is 


TOW all this time the old fox lay on the 
iN ground snoring; and he was dreaming of 
that tender little red henthat he would eat for his 
dinner. But by and by he awoke with a start, 
and picked up the sack and started toward his 
den. Thump! thump! thump! went the big 
stone in the sack, and at every step it hit the old 
fox on the back ashe ran along. 

“My, but that little red hen is heavy!” 
groaned the fox. 

His mother was watching for himin the door- 
way, and she called out: ‘‘Have you brought 
home the little red hen, my son?” 

“Yes, indeed, mother,’” he answered; ‘ and 
she is so heavy that I can scarcely carry her. 
Yum-m-m! yum-m-m! yum-m-m-m! but we 
will have a delicious meal! Have 
you the kettle ready?” 


“Ves, Iam ready,” answered the mother fox. 

So they both stood very close to the kettle 
while the mother lifted the lid; then the son 
shook the sack and down came the big stone 
kersplash! into the kettle, and the boiling water 
splashed out all over that wicked old fox and 
his mother and scalded them both to death! 

And the little red hen lived happily ever after 
in her snug little home. 


The Choice of Moses 


ONG, long ago the people of Israel were held 
as slaves in the land of Egypt. Avery 
wicked King named Pharaoh ruled over the 

Egyptians, and when he saw how many Israel- 
ites there were he was very muchafraid. ‘‘Some 
day they may rise against us and slay us,” he 
said. Sohe made the poor Israelites work very 
hard, and he appointed cruel taskmasters to be 
placed over them. 

Then the King made a wicked rule: that all 
the little boy babies should be killed as soon as 
they were born, but the little girl babies should 
live. However, the good women who took care 
of these babies feared God and they would not 
obey the command of their wicked King. So 
Pharaoh told his people that they should take 
all the boy babies and throw them into the 
river and drown them, and this was done. 

N\]OWtherewas a good Israelitenamed Amram, 
4 N and his wife was named Jochebed, and they 
were of the house of Levi. And God gave them 
a beautiful little son whom they loved dearly. 
His mother feared that Pharaoh’s servants 
would come and kill her boy, so she hid him for 
three months. When she found that she could 
hide him no longer she took some bulrushes out 
ofthe river and wove them into a strong basket 
shaped like a little ark or boat. Thenshe daubed 
this boat over with pitch to keep out the water, 
and she put her precious little son into this 
cradle bed built like a boat, and she hid it care- 
fully among the rushes at the edge of the river. 
Then she called to the little boy’s older sister, 
Miriam, and she said: “Stay near by and see 
that no harm can befall our baby.” 

It happened that the King’s daughter and 
her handmaidens came down to the river to 
bathe, and when the Princess saw this queer, 
ark-shaped basket floating upon the water she 
said: ‘‘Go out and bring unto me that ark;” 
and one of her maids brought forth the basket 
boat. As the Princess looked into it she was 
very much surprised to see a beautiful baby 
boy. The baby cried and stretched his tiny 
hands toward the Princess, and her heart was 
filled with pity for the helpless baby boy. “This 
is one of the Hebrews’ children,’’ she said. 

Then Miriam came out from where she was 
hiding among the tall rushes, and, bowing low 
before the Princess, said: ‘‘ May I not go and 
call one of the Hebrew women to nurse this 
child for thee?’’ And the Princess answered: 
**Go atonce.” And Miriam ranandbrought her 
mother. When shereturned Pharaoh’s daughter 
said to the mother: ‘* Take this little boy and 
nurse him forme and I will give thee thy wages.” 
So the woman took her own little boy home and 
took care of him, and he was safe from the wrath 
of the wicked King, 


ND the baby grew big and strong, and after 

a while the Princess sent for the child, and 

his mother brought him to the royal palace, and 

the Princess said: “I love this boy and he shall 

be as my own son, and I shall call him ‘ Moses,’ 

which means ‘drawn out,’ because I drew him 
out of the water.” 

Then Moses was dressed in royal robes, and 
he was taught by tutors and trained as ason of 
a Princess; but when he was a young man he 
found out that he belonged to the Hebrew 
people, and, although he might have chosen a 
life of ease and luxury, Moses resolved to go and 
live with his own poor people and endure with 
them their hardships. 

God put it into his heart to do this, for God 
had chosen Moses to lead the people of Israel 
away from Egypt and the wicked King, toward 
the promised land of Canaan, where they would 
be free. 

So the babe that was drawn forth from the 
water became the greatest leader of an oppressed 
people and was able to draw them forth from 
bondage, because he resolved to follow the Lord 
rather than to give himself up to the selfish 
pleasures in the court of King Pharaoh. 


The New Year 


AR away, in the Palace of the Future, there 
Fives a little baby called “‘ New Year.” It 

was very beautiful in the Palace of the 
Future; the walls and floors were made of mar- 
ble, the ceilings and doors were of mother-of- 
pearl, and the pillars were of gold and silver set 
with precious stones. A soft, blue light seemed 
to shine over all. There were many other little 
children living in this beautiful Palace, waiting 
to be called by Father Time to go out into the 
world. 

On New Year’s Eve the large pearl doors of 
this Palace of the Future were slowly opened, 
and Father Time, in his silvery ship, sailed up 
to the Palace steps. He landed and, with his 
hourglass in his hand and his big scythe over his 
arm, looked down at all the waiting children. 

“Where is the New Year, 1916?” he called. 
“£1916 must go with me when the midnight hour 
has come, and before the sand has run through 
this glass.’’ 


6 tb -< little baby was then laid in the arms of 
Father Time. 

“Welove him, Father Time,” shouted twelve 
children all at once; ‘‘and we would like to 
go with him and carry our gifts to the Earth 
children. Oh, do let us go, please!” 

“Ves,” answered Father Time, ‘‘ you may 
each have a turn, but only one can go at a time. 
What are the gifts you will bring?” 

“T shall bring snow and ice, and sleds and 
skates to all the Earth children,’’ said January. 

“T shall bring them some days to celebrate,” 
said February, ‘‘ior, you know, I bring the 
birthdays of two heroes, Lincoln and Washing- 
ton; and St. Valentine’s Day, when they send 
love messages.” 

“T shall blow and bluster,”’ said March, ‘‘and 
send some snow and sleet, and then I shall blow 
it all away with a gentler breath. I shall bring 
the children some pussy-willows, so that they 
will know that spring is coming. I, too, have 
a special day, the good St. Patfick’s.”’ 

The next child to offer gifts was April. ‘“‘I 
can callto all the flowers,”’ she said; ‘‘for when 
Icry I bring the rainstorm, and when I laugh the 
sun appears again and the birds come. I shall 
bring the glad Easter Day, also.” 

May then came running up to Father Time: 
“I have so many gifts to bring to the Earth 
children! The flowers fill my arms, and the first 
day that I come the children will be~so happy 
that they will call it ‘May Day,’ and dance 
about a Maypole. Then, just as Iam about to 
leave them, they can gather my flowers and put 
them on the graves of the brave soldiers; and 
sol bring them ‘Decoration Day.’” 

“T have many gifts to offer, Father Time,” 
said June. “I bring roses and strawberries, 
sunshine and blue skies, light and laughter, and 
I bring two days for the children to celebrate: 
‘Children’s Day’ and ‘Flag Day.’” 

“Oh, but speaking of Flag Day, nothing is 
so noisy and patriotic as my day,” said July. 
“T bring the Glorious Fourth, one of the best 
days of all the year!”’ 

“When I come I shall make the fields ripen 
with riches, and red poppies will glow in the 
golden grain,’ answered August. 

“T bring harvest days, too,’’ said September, 
“with more grain and fruits to be stored away.” 

““Yes,’’ said October; ‘‘and I belong to this 
harvest season also; and I offer fruits and nuts 
for all the Earth children. Then I bring them 
Halloween to celebrate in fun and frolic.” 

“T bring the glad Thanksgiving Day,” said 
November, “when the children of the Earth 
can rejoice and give thanks to God for all of 
these gifts.” 

“And now, December, youare the last; what 
can you bring? ”’ asked Father Time. 

“*T bring some cold days and snow and ice,” 
answered December. “ But I offer the most 
beautiful day of all the year—the glad Christmas 
Day, when all unite in love to celebrate the 
birthday of the little Christ Child.” 


eT pe are right, December. You have the 
most precious gift of all to bring to the 
World; but you must wait until the very last of 
the year to go to the Earth, and then our little 
1916 will have served the Earth so long that he 
will have becomean oldman. You willstay and 
help him as he goes into his home of the past. 
‘* Now, my children, you must each and all be 
patient, for you will be obliged to wait in this 
Palace of the Future until your time is called 
to gooutinto the World. But see, 
the sand isrunning low and we must 





** Yes,”’ answered his i:.ther, ‘‘all 
is ready and waiting.” 

** Well, when I open the sack you 
lift thelid from the kettle, and then 
I will shake the little red hen into 
the scalding water and you can pop 
on the cover and then we will cook 
her,’’ said the wicked old fox. “‘ Are 
you all ready? ”’ 





and guides to their reading. 
stamped envelopes with your requests. 
Faulkner, in care of THe LaprEs’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents 
and teachers, upon request, lists of books for children 
Kindly inclose addressed, 
Address Miss 


away! January, you may come 
with me and carry the little New 
Year, 1916, in your arms.” 

As Father Time bent to the oar 
and the great ship sailed away from 
the Palace of the Future, voices were 
heard in the night from all the glad 
Earth children as they called in wel- 
come: ‘‘ Happy New Year!” 
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Y THIS time everyone must know 
B How Corpies make our bodies grow; 
How they can treat the things we eat 
And from them build not only feet 
And hands and head and heart, and 
make 
Our bones and muscles, but they take 
Such constant care, the whole year round, 
To keep us healthy, strong and sound. 


Now I must tell you something more 
About the busy Corpies, for 

Their whole success, as you will see, 
Is really up to you and me. 


The Corpies know no greater joy 
Than when a baby girl or boy 










MORNING MEAL 


OW just as soon as you awake 


A drink of water—never iced— 
And later on an orange sliced, 

Or else a dish of fruit that’s stewed, 
Before you start on other food. 
For water and the juice of fruits, 
The Corpies say, exactly suits 










And clear all rubbish out before 
The workmen start to store away 


Then, after fruit, a bowl of some 


With lots of milk and sugar, too— 
Just every bit you want, for you 







Or milk or sugar when you eat. 






Was baked, for Corpies always say 






ball; 
It’s hard to work it up at all. 
Some butter on the bread is placed, 
A little jam to make it taste 
More appetizing, and a cup 
Of cocoa hot to warm you up. 












A child of six grows up so fast 

He needs a lot of strength to last 
All morning at his books and play; 
But if he’s started off this way 
He won’t get cross and tired, too, 
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To wash and flush the walls and floor, 


Fresh, well-cooked cereal should come, 


Can’t give the Corpies too much wheat 
Next comes the bread which yesterday 


That bread, fresh-baked, forms in a 


Before the morning’s halfway through. 
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DRAWINGS BY KARL HUF 


OW these three menus are the best 
For six-year-olds; they can digest 


So easily the various things 


I’ve named, and each one of them brings 


To every Corpie what he seeks 










The Corpies want you first to take 


The food that’s coming down that day. 


- 














a chance! 


man! 


keen, 


seen 


But though a workman may be skilled, 


And willing, too, he cannot build 
A perfect house unless he picks 
The finest lumber, lime and bricks; 
For every purpose he must choose 
The best materials to use. 


So when the Corpies start to build 
A perfect child, and all are filled 
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MIDDAY MEAL 


T’S luncheon time and school is out— 
You all rush home with ringing shout: 
“‘Oh, mother! I’m so hungry! Say, 
Please give me something right away !”’ 
Then mother smiles 
She lays before the hungry bunch: 
Soup that’s made from vegetables, 
With butter, milk and cereals 
Mixed in, because these make it seem 
As smooth and thick and rich as cream. 
Or sometimes mother can arrange 
A baked potato for a change, 
On which a soft, poached egg is placed 
With care. My, what a dandy taste 
It gives! And what a perfect food 
It makes for building bones and blood! 





While these good things are on the way 
You’ll hear the Corpie foreman say: 
“‘Please send us something cool and green 
To clear the blood and keep it clean. 
You’ve spinach fresh, or lettuce and 
An onion usually on hand, 

And these are all so good for you 

That any one of them will do.”’ 

Then comes a pudding made with rice 
Or tapioca, or a nice, 

Big bow] of smooth cornstarch will do, 
With egg and milk and sugar too. 


Now after such a midday meal— 
My, how refreshed and glad you feel, 
All primed for work and study when 
You go back to the school again! 


To plant the roses on their cheeks— 

To do his work exactly right, 

And keep him busy day and night. 
And so— 

Now, mothers, if you all will take 





Here is the lunch 
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We CORPIES 
By L.P. Bryant 


Is born. Itmakesthem fairly dance 
With glee, and say: ‘‘Now here’s 


Come on; we’ll draw a special plan 
To build a big, strong, healthy 


We'll make his bonesso very sound, 
His muscles all so firm and round, 
His cheeks so rosy, eyes so bright, 
His heart and nerves exactly right, 
And fill his head with brains so 


That folks will say they’ve never 


His like—we’ll make him, if we can, 
In every way a perfect man.”’ 
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With eagerness and zest so great, 
And feel that they can hardly wait 

To start, the thought comes right away: 
‘No matter with what care we lay 
Our plans, we always must depend 
Upon the kind of food they send 

To us; for it is very plain 

We cannot build a perfect brain, 

Nor muscles that are strong enough, 
Unless we have the proper stuff.” 


So many things that may be good 
For grown-ups are not proper food 
To give a child six years of age, 
For at this most important stage 
The Corpies use up lime, and then 
They must have iron and nitrogen, 
And lots of carbon right on hand— 
And water, too, they all demand. 


And, as there’s such a simple way 

To give a child these things each day, 
We’ve had the Corpie chef prepare, 
And figure out with greatest care, 
Three meals that are exactly right 

For children— morning, noon and night: 





EVENING MEAL 


& 

OW we have reached the close of day; 
There’s no more work,there’sno more f 

play, 

Each Corpie’s waiting at his post 

Because the evening meal’s the most 

Important one. For when you keep 

So quiet in your bed asleep, 

When every muscle is at rest, 

The Corpies then can work their best. 

They send inspectors all around, 3 

And where a break or bruise is found, o 

Or where there’s any wear or tear, R 

They rush the workmen to repair S 

And fix it up in perfect shape, E 

There’s not a thing that will escape 3 

The watchful Corpies; for they know g 

That every day you'll have to grow, 

And they must keep your muscles all 

In proper shape to play baseball, 

Or other games, so you can run 

And play and have a lot of fun. 





: 
Here’s what will please the Corpies most 3 
At evening: First, you have milk toast 3 
From whole-wheat bread; then next anice 3 
Egg custard, or a great big slice $ 
Of sponge cake—every child’s delight—  § 
Served with an apple baked just right; Y 
Or with a pear or other fruit 8 
%  That’s stewed—most any kind will suit. 8 
8 The most important thing of all A 
2 Do not omit, and that’s a tall, 2 
S Big glass of whole milk, rich and sweet. 
This makes the evening meal complete. 


x “Re > , 
ae 








Some pains, just for the Corpies’ sake, 
We promise you your child will be, 
Not pale and thin, but strong and free 
From stomach aches of every kind, 
And sound in body and in mind. 








JOIN THE CORPIE CLUB—Write to THE MasTER CorPIE, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing a 
two-cent stamp. He will send you full instructions how to become a member and to obtain a Corpie Button. 
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look inside the Crisco factory. It is a wholesome sight—the glass-walled, marble- pour I 
dripping 


floored, sunlit building, with its spotless appointments, and with employees—men and brush 


- cut in hz 


The Crisco Factory 


RIGHT, fresh and clean as Crisco itself—this is the impression that comes with 


a hot, g 


women alike—dressed all in white. mshi 
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It is in surroundings like these that Crisco is made—untouched by hand—even the air | 

which enters passes through water sprays to be purified. Everything suggests those | esa 
qualities of Crisco which appeal to all who demand purity, digestibility and economy.. | an 
There is no substitute for Crisco as a rich food fat for cooking. ae 
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for Frying - yey 8 ef twenty 1 
For Cake Making 
s 1 Cupf 
Apple Muffins P|) ks 
: 1g Cupf 
° ° ho Cupf 
They'll fairly me/f in your mouth. An economical winter treat ' | 1 ie 
: , Oran; 
when eggs are ‘‘sky high’’. Teast 
SIFT t 
1 egg 2 tablespoonfuls sugar é the amilt 
1 cupful milk 1 teaspoonful salt ; = 
Y cup water (omit water if 2 cupfuls flour arth 
q ; : ; hot with 
pastry flour is used) 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls melted Crisco 1 cup finely chopped apple oe 
[Level measurements] ‘ : i Table 
upft 
’ : . A Pir 
Separate egg and beat the yolk thoroughly. Add milk and water, then the melted Crisco. : pow 
Sift together the dry ingredients and add to the liquid together with the chopped apple. a little’ 
Beat thoroughly, then fold in the well-beaten white of egg. Put in Criscoed muffin tins ee orange j 
and bake in moderate oven for thirty minutes. “ : 4 —__ 
. Nb Be , pee ° be > | 
Next to the delight of personally visiting the Crisco factory—just read ‘“The Story of Crisco ~~ | 7 
included in a beautiful cloth-bound book of 615 tested recipes, by Marion Harris Neil—also ; 4 | eS | ed ‘ 
a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’—a dinner menu for every day in the year. Sent to you for five 3 Saal 
Y ‘ Ye ° ° all m 
two-cent stamps. Address Dept. D-1, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. A | Hafrer “ appez 
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paper-bound edition without the ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ and with 250 recipes isfree. | / “7% 4 | : at 
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Hominy and Bacon 
MENU 
Creamy Green-Pea Soup 


Rice and Cheese — Tomatows 


Celer 
Mock-Cherry: Roty-Poly 


By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


ECAUSE so many of our readers have been asking for recipes for dishes which they could make to serve 
in homes where “ mother has it all to do,” we sought out Mrs. Anna B. Scott, who has already endeared 
herself to thousands, as the one just fitted by long experience to do this very thing. 

Mrs. Scott for many years has cooked because she loves to cook. She has worked without a servant almost 
as much as with servants, catering for from two to five hundred and fifty people. She has marketed when prices 


years ago. We have asked her to share this planning with our readers.—THE EpiTors. 


were low and when prices were high, and feels that today, in spite of the talk—and to most of us the fact—of 
the high cost of living, she still serves as nutritious and appetizing meals for the same money as she did ten 


Baked Codfish 


Rice Creole 


MENU 


Cream-of-Rice Soup 

Stewed Tomatoes 
Cabbage Salad 

Quick Fruit Puffs 








CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 





Creamy Green-Pea Soup 


2 Cupfuls of Dried Green Peas 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
i Tablespoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of White Pepper 
4 Tablespoonful of Parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of Thyme 
A Dash of Paprika 
1 Cupful of Bread Croutons 


W;: ASH and soak the peas for 
twenty-four hours; drain; add 
three quarts of boiling water, and 
simmer for at least four hours, or un- 
tiltender. Mash through astrainer, 
and return to the fire. Put the but- 
ter, or drippings, into a pan; add the 
finely cut onion, and fry until it is 
tender; remove, and add the flour; 
stir until smooth, and then add to 
the strained peas; add the salt, 
pepper, parsley, thyme and paprika. 
Serve with bread croutons. 


Bean Soup 


2 Cupfuls of Beans 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Finely Cut 


Bacon 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
A Dash of White Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Onion 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Parsley 
1 Teaspoonful of Thyme 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 


OAK the beans in cold water 

overnight. Drain, put in a 
saucepan with two quarts of boil- 
ing water, and boil slowly for two 
hours, or until soft; mash with a 
spoon; add the onion, and the 
bacon which has been fried light 
brown, and boil for five minutes; 
add the salt, pepper, parsley and 
thyme;add the flour, which has been 
mixed with a little cold water until 
smooth, and boil for five minutes. 


All measurements are level. 


Cream-of-Rice Soup 


Cupfuls of Milk 
Cupful of Rice 
Tablespoonful of Butter 
Teaspoonful of Flour 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Dash of Pepper 
Teaspoonful of Onion Juice, or 
Teaspoonful of Grated Nutmeg 
Tablespoonful of Parsley 

4 Teaspoonful of Curry Powder 


Ws therice; put on, with one 
pint of boiling water, and boil 
forthirty minutes. Melt the butter 
in the top of a double boiler, place 
over the fire and stir in the flour, 
then the milk and, when‘it boils, the 
rice and rice water; add the salt, 
pepper, onion juice, parsley, and the 
curry powder mixed with a little 
cold water; boil for three minutes. 
The curry powder adds very much 
to the flavor of the soup, but is not 
necessary. 


Escalloped Corn 
2 Cupfuls of Corn, Fresh Grated 


or Canned 

2 Cupfuls of Whole-Wheat or 
Bran Bread Crumbs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

\%% Teaspoonful of Pepper 

4 Cupful of Milk 


BRUSH a baking dish with but- 
: ter; put half the bread crumbs 
in the bottom; add half the corn; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper; add 
another layer of bread crumbs, and 
the rest of the corn, and sprinkle 
the top with bread crumbs, salt and 
pepper. Put the butter over the top 
in little pieces, and pour the milk 
over all; bake in a moderate oven 
for thirty minutes. 


One cup holds sixteen table- 
spoons of dry material or twelve of 
a liquid. 


Escalloped Tomatoes 


2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 
2 Cupfuls of Diced Bread 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

ash of Paprika 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Butter 


UTTER an earthen dish, put 

into it half the bread, and cover 
with half the tomatoes; dust with 
salt, sugar and pepper; then put 
in the rest of the bread and toma- 
toes, the seasoning and butter. Put 
in a moderate oven, and bake for 
fifteen minutes. 


BACON AS A GARNISH 


Whenfrying the bacon for garnish 
have the pan hot and keep turning 
the bacon constantly; if it is very fat 
remove part of the drippings, as the 
bacon will not be nice if fried in too 
much as it will get too dark 


Scotch Potatoes 


2 Cupfuls of Potatoes 
2 Cupfuls of Onions 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
1 Cupful of Milk 
114 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
\ Teaspoonful of Pepper 


wo Pare, and cut the pota- 
toes and onions into half-inch 
rounds; measure and put on in a 
saucepan with boiling water to 
cover and one teaspoonful of salt; 
boil for from twenty-five to thirty 
minutes, or until tender. Drain, 
put into a baking dish, and cover 
with cream sauce; put into a hot 
oven, and bake for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve in the dish in which 
it is baked. 

To make the sauce melt the but- 
ter, add the flour and salt, mix until 
smooth, add the milk slowly, and 
boil until it thickens. 





Corn Meal and Cheese 


1 Pound of Yellow Corn Meal 

1g Pound of American Cheese 
(1 Cupful Grated) 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

2 Quarts of Water 


UT the water in the top of a 

double boiler; when boiling add 
the corn meal slowly; boil until 
thick. Set the top of the boiler 
into the bottom, and boil for one 
hour; remove from the fire; add the 
salt, and the cheese which has been 
grated or put through a food chop- 
per; stir until the cheese is melted; 
pour into brick pans which have 
been brushed with a little oil or 
drippings; smooth the top, and 
brush with oil or drippings to keep 
from forming a crust. When cold 
cut in half-inch slices and brown on 
a hot, greased griddle. Corn-meal 
mush is much improved if cooked in 

a fireless cooker. 


One pint holds two cupfuls. 


Rice Creole 


1 Cupful of Rice (4% Pound) 

1 Cupful of Strained Tomatoes 
1 Cupful of Finely Cut Onions 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

1g Teaspoonful of Pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of Drippings 

1 Tablespoonful of Parsley 


W: ASH the rice, and add slowly to 
four quarts of water which is 
boiling hard; boil for twenty-five 
minutes; drain and blanch. 

Put the drippings into a small 
pan; add the onions; cook slowly un- 
til tender and yellow; add the toma- 
toes, saltand pepper; mix well with 
the rice, and put on a platter and 
sprinkle with parsley. Two table- 
spoonfuls of finely cut green pepper 
may be added 

To blanch rice: Drain the rice in 
a colander, pour hot water through 
the rice, shaking it so the rice 
grains will fall apart. Place on top 
of the range or in an open oven 
to dry. 


Rice and Cheese 


144 Cupful of Rice (44 Pound) 

l4'Cupful of Grated American 
Cheese (2 Ounces) 

1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of Parsley 


bi, pein and boil the rice in two 
quarts of rapidly boiling un- 
salted water; boil for thirty min- 
utes; drain, sprinkle with half a 
teaspoonful of salt; put into a bowl, 
press firm, set in the oven fora few 
minutes; turn out on a deep plate, 
and cover with sauce; dust with 
paprika, and sprinkle with parsley. 

To make the sauce melt the but- 
ter ina saucepan; add the flour, and 
mix until smooth; then add the 
cold milk slowly, and boil until thick 
and smooth. Remove from the fire 
and add the cheese; stir until the 
cheese is dissolved; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. 


Baked Codfish 


4 Cupfuls of Mashed Potatoes 

1 Cupful of Shredded Salt Codfish 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Grated Onions 

1 Tablespoonful of Chopped or 
Dried Parsley 

1 Tablespoonful of Butter 

‘4 Cupful of Milk 


INSE the codfish with cold 
water; put into a saucepan, 
cover with boiling water, and let 
stand for twenty minutes. Drain, 
and add to the hot mashed pota- 
toes; add the onion, parsley and 
butter; beat well with an egg 
beater. If too dry add just enough 
milk to hold together. Brush a 
Turk’s head (tube pan) with a little 
butter, put in the mixture, smooth 
the top, and brush it with milk; 
bake in a hot oven for thirty min- 
utes, or until nice and brown. 
Bacon drippings may be used in 
place of butter in many cases. It 
adds to the flavor. 


Hominy and Bacon 


1 Pound of Hominy (2 Cupfuls) 
14 Pound of Thinly Sliced Bacon 

1 Cupful of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


\ ASH and soak the hominy for 
twelve hours; put onto boil 
in the top of a double boiler; add 
the salt, and boil until tender. 
Drain, put the hominy on the center 
of a hot platter, and garnish around 
ja edge with bacon which has been 
fried crisp and brown. Tothe drip- 
pings add the flour, and stir until 
smooth; add the cold milk slowly, 
and stir until smooth and creamy; 
season to taste, and pour over the 
hominy. 

Cold boiled hominy may be kept 
on hand at all times to use instead 
of potatoes in made-over dishes. It 
will keep a week or more if drained 
and put in a cold place. 


One quart holds four cupfuls. 


Bean Loaf 


2 Cupfuls of Lima or Soup Beans 
1 Cupful of Bread Crumbs 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Peanut 
Butter 
Tablespoonfuls of Grated Onion 
Tablespoonful of Dried Celery 
Leaves, or Poultry Flavoring 
Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Teaspoonful of Pepper 
Teaspoonful of Bacon Drippings 
¢ Cupful of Rice Stock 


Wash and soak the beans over- 
night; put on in a saucepan, 
cover with boiling water. and boil 
until tender (about forty-five min- 
utes). Drain; when cool put through 
the food chopper; add the bread 
crumbs whic h have been covered 
with the old rice stock, peanut but- 
ter, onion, celery, salt and pepper; 
mix all well together. Form into a 
loaf and put into a small brick pan 
which has been brushed with drip- 
pings; bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. 





Soft Spice Cakes 


“upful of Shortening 
“upful of Brown Sugar 
“upful of Molasses 
Teaspoonful Each of Ground 
Cinnamon, Ginger, Allspice 
and Nutmeg 
i Teaspoonful of Baking Soda 
; Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupful of Hot Water 
1!, Cupfuls of Flour 


REAM tthe shortening, sugar 

- and molasses together; add the 
spices, the salt, and the baking soda 
which has been dissolved in the 
boiling water. Sift in the flour, mix 
the ingredie nts well, and put into 
well-greased muffin tins or gem 
pans. Bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes 


Apple-Sauce Cake 


1 Cupful of Unsweetened Apple 
Sauce 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Shortening 

1 Cupful of Sugar 

1 Teaspoonful of Baking Soda 

1 Tablespoonful of Water 

1 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 

14 Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 


REAM the shortening and the 

sugar together; add the apple 
sauce, to which you have added the 
baking soda dissolved in hot water; 
mix well, and add the sifted flour, 
cinnamon and nutmeg. Line two 9- 
inch pans, or pie plates, with paper; 
put in the mixture, and bake for 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Put together with apple jelly. 


Lemon Crumb Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Dry Bread Crumbs 
2 Cupfuls of Hot Milk 
384 Cupful of Sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 
1 Teaspoonful of Grated Lemon 
ind 
1 Egg 
A Pinch of Salt 
1 Teaspoonful of Butter 


UT the crumbs in a bowl; pour 
over the hot milk; add the salt, 
the egg, well beaten, the grated 
rind of the lemon, and the lemon 
juice, and mix well. Brush a baking 
dish with a little butter; put in the 
mixture, and bake for forty min- 
utes in aslowoven. Serve plain or 
with a hot lemon sauce. For the 
sauce see another card. 


Lemon Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Milk 

34 Cupful of Sugar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Cornstarch 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 
1 Teaspoonful of Grated Lemon 


Rind 
A Pinch of Salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Cake Crumbs 
or Broken Crackers 
UT the milk on in the top of a 
double boiler; add the corn- 
starch, which has been wet with a 
little cold water, the sugar and salt. 
Stir constantly until it thickens; set 
aside to cool, adding the juice ‘and 
rind of lemon. Put the crumbs in 
the bottom of a glass bowl, or in 
sherbet glasses, and pour over the 
mixture. Serve very cold 


Oranges: With Cranberries 


1 Cupful of Cranberries 
1 Cupful of Sugar 

2 Cupfuls of Water 

2 Oranges 


LF Fone and pick over the cran- 
berries; put on to boil with 
two cupfuls of water; put over a 
very hot fire, so they will boil at 
once. Cover for a few minutes, re- 
move the cover, and mash; add the 
sugar, and boil for three minutes 

Mash through a colander first, and 
then through a fine strainer so no 
seeds will get through; set aside to 
get very cold. Pare the oranges as 
you would apples, removing all of the 
white. Chip the oranges very fine; 
put into sherbet gle asses, and pour 
over them the cranberry juice. 


Lemon Sauce on Toast 
1 Cupful of Water 


1 Eg 
14 Cupful of Sugar 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Grated Lemon 
ind 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
A Few Grains of Salt 
UT the water on in the top of a 
double boiler. Mix the flour with 
a little cold water until smooth; add 
the egg, well beaten, and the sugar 
to this; then add slowly to the boil- 
ing water, and boil for five minutes. 
Remove from the stove. Add the 
lemon juice and rind, and the salt; 
beat for three minutes. Put into 
jelly glasses until ready to use. 
Serve on hot toast. 














Orange Puffs 


1 Cupful of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
2 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupful of Sugar 
» Cupful of Milk 


as 

1 Teaspoonful of Butter 

1 Orange 

1 Teaspoonful of Grated Orange 
Rinc 


<IFT the flour, baking powder, 
~ salt and sugar into a bow]; add 
the milk, butter, orange rind, and 
the well-beaten egg. Brush four 
warm custard cups with butter, and 
put a spoonful in each. Bake ina 
hot oven for fifteen minutes. Serve 
hot with orange sauce. 


Orange Sauce 


Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
Tablespoonfuls of Orange Juice 
Cupful of Water 
A Pinch of Salt 
I OIL the water; add the corn- 
starch, which has been wet with 
a little cold water; boil for five 
minutes; add the sugar, salt and 
orange juice; color with caramel. 


Quick Fruit Puffs With 
Caramel Sauce 


1 Cupful of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of aa Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 

‘ Fe ok po gt of Melted Butter 
1g Cupful of Milk 

1 Egg 

2 Bananas, 

1 Cupful of Fruit of Choice 


~IFT the flour, baking powder 
~ and salt into a bowl; add the 
milk, the egg well beaten and mix 
well. Brush four custard cups with 
butter, put a teaspoonful of batter 
into each cup, then half of a banana 
and two teaspoonfuls of the batter 
over the banana. Set the cups into 
a pan of boiling water; cover, and 
steam for fifteen minutes. Turn out 
on individual dishes. Serve with 
caramel sauce. 


Caramel Sauce 


1 Cupful of Water 

1 Teaspoonful of Cornstarch 

1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of C el 

\ IX these ingredients as for 
+ orange sauce. 


Mock-Cherry Roly-Poly 
1!4 Cupfuls of Flour 

Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
Tablespoonfuls of Shortening 
Cupful of Milk 
Cupful of Cranberries 
» Cupful of Seeded Raisins 
¢ Cupful of Brown Sugar 


SIFT the flour, baking powder 
~ and salt into a bowl; add the 
shortening, and rub in very lightly; 
add milk enough to hold together; 
handle as little as possible. Put on 
a floured baking board, and roll out 
oblong a quarter of an inch thick. 
Cut the cranberries into halves and 
spread them over the dough; cut 
the raisins into small pieces and 
spread over the cranberries; cover 
with sugar, and roll the same as 
a jelly roll. Pinch the edges, put 
into a baking dish which has been 
brushed with a little butter, sprinkle 
alittle sugar over the top, placeina 
moderate oven, and bake for forty 
minutes. Serve with caramel sauce. 

To make c caramel place one table- 
spoonful of sugar into a small sauce- 
pan. Burn until dry. Remove pan 
from fire and add one cupful of cold 
water. Return to the fire and boil 
until the sugar dissolves. 
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2 
4 
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Steamed Apple Pudding 


4 Thin Slices of Bread, Buttered 

+ Cupfuls of Sliced Apples 
Cupful of Brown Sugar 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
Teaspoonful of Cinnamon, or 

4 ? Teaspoonful of Grated Nutmeg 


QUT half the apples in the bot- 
tom of a baking dish or pudding 
pan; then add half the sugar, and 
dust with cinnamon and a little but- 
ter; then add the slices of buttered 
bread (only one layer of bread); the 
rest of the apples, the sugar, cinna- 
mon and salt. Cover, and set ina 
pan of boiling water for one hour, or 
until the apples are tender. If the 
pan will fit, it may be put over the 
pot in which the meat or vegetables 
are being cooked, thereby saving 
fuel if gas is being used, or it may 
be put in a moderate oven, cov- 
ered, for twenty minutes. Remove 
the cover, and bake the pudding 
for twenty minutes longer, or until 
the apples are tender. 


1 
1 
ly 
LZ 


For GARNISH OR SEASONING 


Twist tightly sprigs of parsley 
and cut fine with a sharp knife; dry 
and keep in a glass jar to use when 
you have no fresh parsley. 


Steamed Date Pudding 


1 Cupful of Chopped Beef Suet 

1 Cupful of Dried Bread Crumbs 

1 Cupful of Chopped Dates 

1g Cupful of Flour 

i Teaspoonful of Salt 
Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 

74 Egg 


HE dates are separated, washed 

in cold water, then scalded, and 
put into cold water again; it is best 
to wash them through two or three 
waters, and put them into a col- 
andér and shake until dry. Re- 
move the stones and cut the dates 
fine, or put them through a coarse 
food chopper. To the dates add the 
suet, bread crumbs, flour, salt, cin- 
namon, and just enough cold water 
to hold all together. Beat the egg 
and add it to the mixture; mix 
well, and put into a melon mold 
or a round bowl; cover, place in 
hot water, and boil for two hours. 
Serve with lemon sauce. 


Paprika, ground sweet Hungarian 
pepper, is red in color and adds both 
to the flavor and appearance of 
many dishes. 


Save the water in which rice is 
ooked to use for soups. 


Steamed Carrot Pudding 


15 Cupful of C hopped Suet 
1 Cupful of Flour 

2 Cupful of Currants 

9» Cupful of Sugar 

1 Cupful of Raw Grated Carrot 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of Butter 

1 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 


QUT the suet, flour, currants, 
sugar and salt into a_ bowl. 
Wash, scrape and grate the carrot; 
add at once; mix all well together. 
Brush a mold with butter, and put 
in the mixture; boil for two hours. If 
you do not have a mold a lard kettle 
or any small kettle will do. Serve 
with lemon sauce. 


Lemon Sauce 


1 Teaspoonful of Lemon Juice 

A Little Grated Lemon Rind 

A Pinch of Salt 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Cornstarch 
1 Teaspoonful of Caramel 

YUT one cupful of water on to 

boil; add the cornstarch which 
has been wet with a little cold water; 
boil for two minutes; add the sugar, 
salt, lemon juice and rind, and the 
caramel. Serve over the pudding. 











HE above dishes have been prepared 

to show the housewife how to reduce 
the cost of living without robbing the 
family of any food value. In fact, we are 
all much better off if the simpler foods 
appear more often on our tables. 
give more thought to the flavoring of our 
food, not with expensive extracts and 
sauces, but with just the common every- 
day things that are to be found in every 
kitchen all the year round or are to be had 
no matter where we are. Housekeepers 
need to be reminded that flavor attracts 
the tired appetite, and that the time it 
takes to produce it is well spent. 


Let us 

















Mock-Cherry Roly-Poly 





NOTE—I want you to try all my dime recipes, and if you will send me 
a stamped, addressed envelope, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, I shall be happy indeed 
to send you twelve more recipes that I did not have room for on this page. 


p2200 ABS 0of— 


(Page 39) 


“7 HESE recipes are only the simple, old- 
fashioned foods prepared in a differ- 


ent way. 


Hominy, corn meal and rice are 


three of the cheapest foods we have and 
there are many ways of using them. It 
does not matter how plain or cheap the 
dish is if it is properly cooked and nicely 


served. Expensive garnishes are not nec- 
essary for this. A few sprigs or a bit of 
chopped parsley or celery tops and a dash 
of paprika give a bit of color and tempt 
the appetite. When you buy a bunch of 
parsley, twist, cut fine, place in a glass 
jar and it will keep nicely two weeks in a 
cool place this way. 





















































































































































































































































O YOU know that 
lemons are the 
most useful of all 

fruits? It willbe ouraimin 
this and a series of other 
advertisements to show 


you how to use lemons. 

There are scores of recipes 
and hundreds of uses that 
make the use of more lemons 
decidedly profitable. Find out 
what they are. 

To start—try these recipes. 
See how lemons aid house- 
keeping. Then write for a 
free book that every housewife 
needs. 


Sunkist Lemon 
Meringue Tart 


Make a rich Pow of one cup of 
flour, one-third cup of shortening, a 
little salt, a teaspoon of the juice 
of a Sunkist Lemon and ice water to 
moisten. Chill thoroughly, roll out 
lightly, spread with butter, fold over 
and roll again. Place over an in- 
verted pie pan, prick well to avoid 
blistering and bake in a hot oven. 


Cool slightly before adding filling. 
Sunkist Lemon Sherbet 


To one quart of rich milk and 
two cups of sugar add the juice of 
three Sunkist Lemons and one Sun- 
kist Orange. Place in freezer and 
turn steadily until mixture is stiff, 
then cover closely and let it ripen 
for about two hours. A slice of 
orange Preserve may be served with 
each portion, or a few maraschino 
cherries with their syrup. 


Sunkist Lemon Syrup 


Boil one cup of sugar with one- 
third cup of water aaat a few stri 
of lemon rind, for five minutes; a uae 
two teaspoons each of the juice of a 
Sunkist Lemon and butter; stir 
thoroughly and strain into heated 
syrup jug. Serve with fritters, 

Sunkist Lemons or their 
juice can be used — 

To make tough meats tender 

As a livertonic, diluted with water 

As a mouth wash, slightly diluted 

As a cleansing agent for hands 
and face. 

As a tonic for the scalp, in a 
shampoo 

For the complexion 

In the bat 

To soften water 

To make clothes 
washing easier 

o remove 
stains 

To clean 
silver, brass 



















Sunkist 
Lemons are 
the world's 
best— grown in 
America. Packed 
under sanitary con- 
ditions. Sent to you 
tissue-wrapped. Practically 
seedless, juicy, full-flavored 
and tart. 

Our book describes 86 ways to 
use Sunkist. Mail a post card for it. 


earn how this great fruit now serves 
millions of housewives. 













Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
are sold by all first-class deal- 
ers. Save Sunkist wrappers for 
beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 
Co-operative — Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters: 
Dept. A65. 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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THERE is a constant study of the 
|| budget, and we are learning more 
| and more how people live. One’s 
|| budget is, toa degree, a personal 
j affair. “It all depends.” What 
“4\| afamily can do in Chicago, they 
4 cannot do in New Orleans, nor 
» = on a ranch in Oregon. 

Some of our traditions and customs are artifi- 
cial and ridiculous in the extreme. Thepressure 
put upon both men and women by “Keeping 
Up With Lizzie” is as disastrous as pathetic, 
but this habit has to be recognized as a definite 
factor in the adjustment of the budget. Too 
often a scale of living is forced upon a family 
which they cannot afford, yet not to do so 
jeopardizes the earning of the present income. 

Here is a family living in a Chicago suburb. 
The man is a school principal, and receives 
twenty-six hundred dollarsa year, Their budget 
is as follows: 






Rent .. sc 0k 2 CO Baers iee 
— expenses ae ee «ee ve) or 4 
Food oe ae ee or 
ORNEOP oS Gee sos we 914% or oes. 
9243 % or $2405 
Leaving for higher life ... . 7} 4% or _ 195 


100 % $2600 


Higher life for a school principal takes much 
more than this. Clothes for a family of five, 
living in such circumstances as they must, cost 
more than $247. What is to be done about it? 

When this man wrote about the budget he 
expressed what is true of the majority of fam- 
ilies: ‘‘The daily expenditures seemed neces- 
sary and justified.”” He knew that neither he 
nor his wife was extravagant, and that they 
both appreciated the undue cost of the demands 
of their position. He said that not until he 
measured their living by the budget had he seen 
where the trouble lay. Their problem was to 
learn how to save from the other divisions so as 
to get a larger amount in higher life. 


S THE budget again and again reveals, either 
more must be produced ora better appor- 
tionment made. Inninecases out of ten more 
cannot be produced; so the more difficult task 
is presented of using the incomein such a way as 
to secure the desired results. It is the way the 
money is expended which determines the pros- 
perity of a family. 

The first adjustment of this budget must 
come in deciding how much one can take of 
$2600 for higher life. Will twenty per cent, or 
$520, cover the amounts required? Suppose we 
arbitrarily decide to devote that amount to that 
division, and then investigate what we must 
use for rent. 

The wage-earner must be within compara- 
tively easy reach of his school or else add car- 
fare to his rent. He may find a flat in the city, 
for instance, for $40 a month, or $480 a year, a 
little over eighteen per cent of $2600; or he 
may get a house in the suburban town for $35, 
$420 a year, or about sixteen per cent of the in- 
come. Which is cheaper? 

The rent of $40 includes heat and hot water, 
the care of lawn and sidewalk. But to it must 
be added the twenty cents daily carfare, six days 
in the week for forty school weeks, or $48 for the 
year. This makes the rent $528. 

The house for $35 a month must be heated, 
and the winter’s coal will cost at least one hun- 
dred dollars. Much will depend upon the kind 
of house, and more will depend upon who runs 
and cares for the fire. Itis a fair estimate to add 
$125 for the coal and service required to run the 
house, and this means that one must pay $545 
for rent and some operating expenses, if the 
house taken is near the school. 

He may berequired tolive near the school, and 
in a small place a school principal cannot prop- 
erly hide himself on a back street, where rents 
are commensurate with his means. His position 
demands certain things. 


| E AND his wife decide upon the following 
budget as practicable in their case: 


Higher life .....+..:+:+ +s. + N%Zor $520 
Pe igs ara a en 18% or 468 
Food .. ‘ ; 3% or 650 
Operating expe nses s Baie " 15% or 390 
Clothes. . . LS ing saab . - 22% or 572 





100% $2600 

Higher life is to include savings, charity, edu- 
cation, doctor, dentist, books and amusements, 
Rent does not include heat, light and service, 
which must come from the $390 allowed for run- 
ning expenses. Coal at $100, sub- 
tracted, leaves $290 for these other 


Family Finances Fully Explained 





EpiTor’s NOTE—Thisarticleis based 
upon actual budgets sent in to the 
author for adjustment and represents 
family finances as they do exist. 








her unless there is a desire to help and to co- 
operate, expressed in deeds by every member of 
the family. The father and boys must be 
brought to realize that providing enough 
nourishing food for five healthy people, even 
with $12.50 a week, isonly possible when meals 
are plain and simple. Moreover, $290 for run- 
ning expenses outside of coalis only about $24.16 
a month, or $5.57a week. This will not pay the 
wages of a cook or a regular maid. If one lives 
on astreet where having a cook is the custom, 
it may be necessary, but more difficult, to cook 
one’s own meals, All these things have just as 
much to do with the budget, or with a family’s 
ability to live happily within their means, as the 
fixed rent, number of children to be cared for, 
or price of commodities where one lives. 

Tue First GREAT FACTOR WHICH CONTROLS 
THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE BuDGETIS WHAT ONE 
Wants To GET OvT oF Lirr, AND THE SECOND 
IS ABILITY, ExPERIENCE AND EDUCATION IN 
How To Get It. 


OLLOWING is a budget of a family living 

in the Far West, where the prices of com- 
modities differ from the prices of the same things 
in the East. The husband writes: 


I married when I was earning one hundred dol- 
larsamonth. Asthe years went by and my family 
increased, my earning ability did also. Now there 
are eight in the family: my wife, six children and 
myself. The oldest boy i is at work, but we give him 
a home. He buys his own clothes. The next boy is 
in college; the other four children are in the public 
schools. We keep no servants, but have laundry 
work done outside the house. My income is at 
least $5000 yearly, andI amin debt. What can be 
done about it ? 


Personal items were given to show that the 
known cash disbursements for each month 
amounted to something like $148. Added to 
this were some yearly items, such as the taxes, 
and so forth, but no other accounts were forth- 
coming. All that this man knew was that his 
yearly income averaged at least five thousand 
dollars, and he was not living within it. 

After much questioning the following ex- 
penditures were estimated: 


Rent ; ee a ee 15% or $ 750 
Operating expenses s P . .. 12%or 600 
Food . ; ss se ae + BO Ce 1060 
Clothes ne rr eee ae 
exigner Hie: 2. 6 oe ee 6 oe Ok See 


100% $5000 
Their rent, inclusive of taxes and repairs, was 
actually less than this amount. They could not 
produce bills or give figures which would count 
up the fifty dollars a month allowed for operat- 
ing expenses, but it seemed wise to leave a 
margin for carelessness. After hearing the entire 
story, my advice was to get a competent house- 
keeper or cook. There were four lusty boys and 
two small girls of five and eight years in the 
family. The mother was trying to do all the 
cooking, cleaning, dishwashing, mending, mak- 
ing of clothes for herself and the little girls, 
and all the mothering and necessary social 
duties besides. No one helped. 


is i- E boys never helped set the table, wipe the 
dishes, or care for their own rooms. They 
just ate and slept and played and went to school, 
and loved their mother in their own wholly self- 
ish way. They dropped their clothes and their 
belongings all over the house. They called: 
sa Mother, mother, I can’t find my arithmetic, ni 
or “Jack has taken my last clean shirt’’; and 
the father did just about the same. 

Of course the mother was wrong in the be- 
ginning; but I am only explaining why their 
budget needed adjusting on $5000 a year, in a 
place where food was cheap, service high, and 
a woman was “stuck up” if she did not do her 
own work. They needed acompetent housemaid. 
That mother needed time to rest and to train 
her family into the kind of ways which might 
make them grow into useful, considerate mem- 
bers of the household. 

They were much more in debt than a little 
family in Pennsylvania with an income of 
$1450. There were three in this family, and they 
had squeezed the ends together but wanted 








to get something more out of the money if 
they could. 

Their budget began with the higher life which 
people of small incomes are so much more apt to 
look after than those with larger sums to deal 
with: 


Higher life 19% or$ 275.50 


Remt.. «. ‘ e+ a oe Se Cer. aac 
Operating expenses sy. « 9% oF - 130,50 
Food. . io 4 ee Re! ad OR “Borie 
Clothes oe eo eS 1S Oe oy Or Cuban ee 


76% $1102.00 


So there was 24 per cent, or $348, unaccounted 
for. Questioning closely, I found about a dollar a 
week went for movies, alittle for tobacco, a little 
for candy, ice cream, and soon; but these sums 
were never counted. There was a desire to save 
from the week’s pay envelope, but it was not 
sufficiently strong to compel the taking out of 
savings money first and spending what was left. 

What we did was to put down resolutely 
forty-three per cent, or $623.50, for higher life. 
The family had shown they could live comfort- 
ably on the sums given in the budget. Then it 
was agreed that amusement, tobacco and candy 
money were to be taken from the food budget, 
and the marketing done so carefully as to permit 
of this. The plan succeeded, and this family is 
prospering happily. 

In fact, they seem to have arrived at real 
prosperity much quicker than a family in a Far 
Eastern state with an income of $7500 a year. 
The family consists of man, wife and two grown 
daughters. The letter said: 

What is wrong? Here I have a good income, for 
I draw $625 a month from my business as salary. 
My expenditures last year were $7433.20; savings, 
nothing. We are not old people, but if something 
happened to me tomorrow that $625 would stop. 


This family must do something about it. Tell us 
how. 


Here is a fair estimate of expenses as given: 


Rent (taxes, insurance, etc., but no 


allowance forrepairs) ..... .. $ 590.00 
Operatingexpenses ....... .. 1241.05 
GROUND 6 8 5 ee ee ws ce, OR 
WR ars esi we Gah es aes ks 716.98 

$3548.65 
Doctor ) 
Amusements .. ee 
as. business and vacation | . } 3884.55 
Gifts ie. «it 


Club dues and hotel expe nses _ 
$7433.20 
This left a margin of $66.80 unaccounted for. 


OW the strange thing is that this really ex- 
LN travagant living is not noticed until one 
begins to make a budget. It was higher life of 
the wrong kind that was swamping them com- 
pletely; yet they had no automobile; also they 
paid out no church dues, and there was not an 
item for charity, books or any education except 
travel. Here isa case where over half the income 
was going for higher life, and yet going wrong. 
The rent did not need to be higher than ten per 
cent, and other living expenses in proportion: 


BROUE. sii so ee a ee Boo 
Food ae ae oe ee ee eee 
Clothing .. te ««e% - 4823 or Bene 
Operating expenses . sw 6 « Aes Gr 2585 





49% $3675 
leaving 51 percent, or $3825, for higher life. All 
thatis needed,then,is for higher life to be reduced 
to a budget, and divisions made of needed and 
desired things. Thissort of thing should bedone: 


INCOME $3825 


Savings . « « « « 45% or $1724.25 
Vacation, traveling, ‘etc. . « - 20% 0r 765.00 
Doctor and dentist... .. . 3% or 114.75 
Club dues, gifts,etc. . .. . .20%or 765.00 
Incidentals  . . Se = 4 (ss kee OF 45500 


100% $3825.00 
If this family really desire to save and save 
quickly,their entire budget should bereadjusted. 
It may be that their position demands that 
over a thousand dollars be spent in clothing four 
people, for this is but three hundred a year for 
three grown women appearing in society and 
$150 for the man. But the operating expenses 
need not be $93.75 a month, The coal bill is 
$120 a year, the gas and electricity amount to 
about $120 more, incidentals to $240, leaving 
$645 for wages. 


i of this is wholly admissible on $7500, but 
4-\ if this family actually wish to save $3000 a 
year, as was claimed, they must begin at the 
budget in a different way. They should assume 
they have but $4500 to live on and budget that. 

This is the reason why many men 
will not tell their actualincomes. It 





things. The food allowance gives 
$12.50 a week for five, or $2.50 each; 
or, estimating in another way, allows 
$1.78 a day for food for the family. 
Divided equally, the clothes budget 
gives $114a year to each member of 


the family for his or her clothing. section. 

The success of this division de- 
pends upon two things: the willing- 
ness of all concerned to adjust 
themselves to it, and the skill of the 
housewife in meeting its demands. 
Most of the hardships will fall on 





cessful methods. 


NOTE— We want every housewife in America to tell 
us how she has saved money or steps in carrying out they have learned the way most 
her household tasks, that others may share her suc- 
We invite you to contribute to this 
No manuscript should contain more than 
three hundred words. All accepted ideas will be paid 
for, but none can be returned. Send manuscripts to 
the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


is not that they do not trust their 
families to help so much as it is that 


minds work, which is to think, there- 
fore act, upon the maximum amount 
of income rather than upon the 
minimum. 

If a family wish to or must savea 
certainamount, they will be far more 
able to do so if they deduct it from 
the income first, and then declare 
they have so much left to live on, 
and then live within it. 
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Told Her in Consultation With the Following Authorities: 


Miss ANNA Barrows, School of Home Economics, Chautauqua, New York 

Mrs. HENRIETTA CALVIN, Specialist in Home Economics, United States Bureau of Education 
Mrs. ELLEN P. DABNEY, Supervisor of Home Economics, Seattle Public Schools 

Miss EMMA H. GUNTHER, Household Administration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
Mrs. NELLIE KEDZIE JONES, Farmers’ Institute and Home Economics Lecturer, Wisconsin 


Miss CATHARINE J. MACKay, Dean, Division of Home Economics, Iowa State College 

Miss ALICE RAVENHILL, Fellow of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Member of the Advisory 
Board, Women’s Institutes, British Columbia 

Mrs. ANNA B. Scott, Culinary Expert, ‘‘ The North American,’’ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Miss LOUISE STANLEY, Chairman of the Department of Home Economics, University of Missouri 





EDITORIAL NOTE —There are many women who are devoting their time to the study and practice of the steps underlying The New Housekeeping. That you may share in the 
practical methods resulting, we have asked the codperation of these specialists who work under the technical name of “Home Economics.” They will keep us in touch with varying 
home conditions in widely separated parts of the country and aid us in presenting articles which will help you. Mrs. Scott opens the section with economical recipes; Miss Johnson 
tells of the family finances, and Uncle Sam has provided many of the facts on this page. 


How Hot Should My Oven Be? 


SIMPLE and sure way to know is to place a 

A small piece of glazed writing paper on the 

oven shelf on which you are going to place 

your dish, and when the paper turns a golden 

brown in the number of minutes given below, you 
know your oven is just right: 


MINUTES MINUTES 

Baked potatoes Z White sponge 
Baking-powder oi ae 4 

biscuits 1% Cheese straws . 3 
White bread . Z Cheese soufflé F 
Graham bread . 3 Cream puffs . 2% 
Parker-House Macaroons 4 

rolls ew 14% Meringue glacé 5 
Bread sticks . 2or2'4 Orange puff . . 2 
Cream almond Pie and pastry 

or plain cake . yA shells... . ze 
Sponge cake . 3or4 Applepie .. 2% 
Chocolate cake 3 Lemonpie. . 2 
Apple or peach Puff paste. . . lori 

COLE sys « «~~ DG Scalloped dishes Z 
Gingerbread. . 3 IRDGSG is & % * Z 


Ir You Use A THERMOMETER 


Remove sirups and candies from the stove when 
the following temperatures are reached: 
DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 
Sao ae 


Plain sugar sirups 9 
. 236 to 240 


Fondant candies 


Fudge and similar candies ‘ ; : i ; ; . 240 
Taffy and other pulled candies . . . . . 300 
Peanut brittle . Be ks $a ee 


Almond and wainut brittle. |... 2. 315 
Place in the oven when baking: 


Custards, meringues, pies and puddings . 250 to 350 
Cakes, bread, gingerbread and cookies . . 350 to 400 
Parker-House rolls, popovers and biscuits 400 to 450 
Biscuits and pastry . . ........ 490to 550 


Do You Know This About Skim Milk? 


“KIM milk is a very economical food material 
in spite of the fact that it is nine-tenths water. 
Of course it has lost its butterfat in being skimmed, 
but there is, left not only all of the sugar—and 
there are four parts and a half in every hundred— 
but also the mineral substances and protein. The 
nutritive part of skim milk, consisting very largely 
of protein, is classed with such food materials as 
eggs, meat, fish, poultry and cheese. 

Two quarts and a half of skim milk contain al- 
most as much protein and yield about the same 
amount of energy as a pound of round of beef. 
When skim milk sells for four cents a quart, or two 
cents a pound, and round of beef for twenty cents 
a pound, a dime spent for skim milk will provide 
nearly twice as much nourishment as a dime spent 
for round steak, which is one of the lower-priced 
meats. 

A pint of oysters is not quite equal to a quart 
of skim milk in nutriment, although it costs sev- 
eral times as much. We value the oyster mostly 
because of its flavor, while a combination of 
oysters and skim milk in oyster stew or in creamed 
oysters gives a nutritious and tasty dish. 


There is but little difference in taste between 
skimmed milk and unskimmed milk when used in 
cooking. In chowders the lack of fat is made up by 
the use of salt pork. When skim milk is used in 
place of water in the cooking of cereals it adds to 
their nutritive value. 


What is Your Fuel Bill? 


he gracious’ sake shut the door; the coal bill 
is big enough without heating all outdoors!” 

However, the effect made on your coal bill by 
having the window or door opened occasionally, and 
allowing fresh air to circulate through the house, 
is an increase of less than a cent a day. Warm, 
fresh air is surely worth this amount. 

On the average it takes a ton of coal a winter 
to heat each room in the house. Count the tons 
of coal you used last winter and see if it coincides 
with the number of rooms in your house. If you 
used more than that the winter was unusually 
severe, the coal not so good as it should have been, 
or your heater was inefficient. 

By this test you can easily judge whether it is 
bad coal, zero temperature or a poor heating 
system that is causing the unnecessary size of 
your coal bill. 


Do You Burn Wood or Coal? 


TD you know that it takes two pounds of wood 
to give as much heat as one pound of coal 
gives? 

Woods which burn with the hottest fire are 
hickory, oak, beech, birch, hard maple, ash, elm, 
locust, long-leaved pine and cherry. One cord of 
any of these when well seasoned equals a ton of 
good coal. A cord and a half is needed if the wood 
is short-leaved pine, hemlock, red gum, Douglas 
fir, sycamore or soft maple, while it takes two 
cords of cedar, redwood, poplar, catalpa, Norway 
pine, cypress, basswood, spruce or white pine to 
give out as much heat as a ton of coal. 

Cords vary as to the amount of solid wood they 
contain as well as to the amount of resin and mois- 
ture present, even though they are four by four by 
eight feet in size and occupy one hundred and 
twenty-eight cubic feet of space. Usually we get 
eighty cubic feet of solid wood out of a cord. 

Weight for weight, dry resinous woods give 
practically the same amount of heat regardless of 
species. Asa rule the heavier the wood the hotter 
the fire it will give. 

There are two other things we ought to know 
about the wood we burn: how easily it lights, and 
how rapidly it burns. Hickory not only gives us 
the greatest amount of heat, but it holds the heat, 
giving us a steady fire. Others that hold the heat 
are beech, birch and maple. 

Pine does not give as much heat as the others, 
but it lights so easily and gives such a quick, hot 
flame that it is especially good for hot days in the 
kitchen. Its great disadvantage lies in its oily, 
black smoke. 


What I Saved When I Bought a Scale 


FTER reading in a Government Bulletin about 
“‘Laws to Aid Purchasers” I immediately 
bought a scale and began to weigh my meat and 
groceries. Most women consider it demeaning to 
tell tradespeople about mistakes in measure or in 
weight, but, knowing the law itself was backing 
me, I decided that I was entitled to everything for 
which I paid. So, at the risk of being labeled 
“cranky,” I began to measure my groceries and 
weigh my meat. 

The result was startling. I removed the wrap- 
pings from half a pound of dried beef and found 
it to weigh six ounces and a half. At forty-five 
cents a pound, or three cents an ounce, this made 
four cents’ worth of dried beef for which I paid 
but did not get. I phoned to the butcher that 
even if the wrapper did cost him something, charg- 
ing me four cents for it was altogether too much. 
I asked him to send for the beef. 

My next experience was with two pounds of tub 
butter which I had bought as ‘‘fresh from the 
country.”’ It weighed on my own scale only thirty 
ounces. It cost thirty-two cents a pound, or two 
cents anounce. Being two ounces short, this made 
four cents paid for butter which I did not get. The 
grocer, who deeply regretted the matter, said it 
was a mistake of his clerk. 

The next ‘‘mistake” was on a three-and-a-half- 
pound fish, which cost me sixteen cents a pound. 
On the way home the fish lost half a pound, 
although neither head, fins nor scales had been 
removed. 


Lost on dried beef. . 4 cents 
Lost on butter . . 4 cents 
Lost on fish . 8 cents 


Lost in one week .16 cents 


Just suppose I had lost sixteen cents every week 
last year; that would make eight dollars and 
thirty-two cents lost in one year. My scale cost 
me two dollars and twenty-five cents. 


Do You Throw Suet in the Garbage Pail? 


See thing which makes the city garbage contract 

of such great value is the enormous amount of 
fat left after the refining process is completed. 
Many housewives do not appreciate the value of 
suet in cooking, do not know how to use it, and 
therefore throw it away as useless and unavoid- 
able waste. 

Suet is the hard fat about the kidneys and loin 
in beef and mutton, like the fat of hogs from which 
lard is made. Some object to its hardness and 
flavor, but by proper rendering (rendering means 
to clarify by melting) it can be changed to a soft, 
usable fat, free from disagreeable flavor or smell. 

This suet possesses the same food value as lard 
and is a satisfactory substitute for frying, for 
shortening and for making gravies. 

To render suet remove the skin and lean parts 
from the fat and cut it into small pieces. Put it 


into a saucepan and cover with cold water. Place 
it on the stove uncovered so the steam may.carry 
off any disagreeable flavor. When the water has 
nearly evaporated set the kettle back and let the 
fat slowly “‘try out.’’ When the fat has ceased 
bubbling and the scraps shrivel allow them to 
settle to the bottom of the kettle, strain the fat 
through a cloth, and set it away to cool. 

To make a softer fat mix the suet with leaf lard: 
Grind the suet; measure; add half as much lard. 
Mix with whole milk, a cupful to two pounds of 
mixed suet and lard. Heat in a double boiler; 
strain, and cool. The fat forms on the surface and 
can be easily removed. This has a good odor, color 
and texture, and is softer than suet alone. 


The Kitchen Fire 


| ee a hot fire open the drafts at the bottom, 
which let air into the ashpit. 

When putting on fresh fuel, soft coal or wood, 
open the draft just over the fire for a few minutes. 
The air let in helps to burn the combustible gases 
which come from the fresh fuel. 

When the fire gets too hot close all the drafts 
tight. If this is not sufficient open the check draft 
in the smoke pipe, never the one in the fire door or 
the door itself, as this wastes fuel. 

To get the most heat out of your fuel, every two 
or three weeks clean all the flues and surfaces over 
which the hot gases pass in reaching the chimney. 

Be very careful in using the damper which 
closes the smoke pipe. It is dangerous to close it 
too tight, and safest to have it wide open. Keep 
the direct draft in a range closed, except in hot 
weather or when starting the fire. 


Is Your Cover On or Off? 


““\ WATCHED pot never boils” is true, because 
Ps removing the cover of a kettle lets out the 
heat. Long before the water begins to boil steam 
forms. Each five drops of water passing off as 
steam absorbs enough heat to cool one pound of 
water one degree. A tight cover holds inthe steam 
and causes it to condense on the cover, keeping in 
much of the heat. 

Water is kept boiling for cooking food in order 
to keep the food hot enough for cooking—that is, 
we do not boil the potatoes but we cook them in 
the boiling water; the water prevents the food from 
getting too hot. No matter how fast the water 
boils it gets no hotter and the cooking will pro- 
ceed no faster. 

Whatever heat is used up in boiling away more 
water than is necessary is entirely wasted. After 
boiling has begun a gas or an oil flame can be 
turned down considerably without delaying the 
cooking. Tosave heat keep on the cover. 

Where the boiling away of water is the object, 
as in the boiling down of sirups, making of candies 
or jellies, heat may be saved by boiling briskly with 
the cover off, since it takes less time, consequently 
less gas, to boil away the extra water. 
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‘The Ladies’ 
Family Budget Chart 


Devised by Anna Merritt East 


N SPITE of the fact that budgets have been made 
since 1672 few of us really budget our expenditures, 
largely because it has been easier to spend the dollars \ / 


Operating Expenses (Wa¢7. itt. 


4 : Books, Travel, Church, Charity, Sav- 
Higher Life ings, Insurance, Doctor, Theater, te.) ° ° ® : 


. . +. e Cut Out 
. erat mae a This White 
) e ek aie ea Space 
— \ 


LAWS WHICH GOVERN OUR EXPENDITURES A 


HE smaller the income the larger the share of it that must be spent for food. 

Rent takes a definite share, one-fifth, no matter what the income. 

Clothing and operating expenses take a definite part of the income up to the 
$200 one, after which they assume a larger proportion. 

Higher life usually takes a fourth, except on the lowest income, where more 
must go for food, and on the highest, where clothes take precedence over higher life. 

Carfare is counted with rent because the location of the house determines the 
amount of the carfare necessary between home and business. 


Cut, Mount on Cardboard, 
Match Dots With a Brass Paper Fastener 


tlome Journal 





DIVISION OF 
MONTHLY INCOME 













































Mount on Cardboard, Cut and Place Behind Chart. Turn, and 
See How Wisely You are Spending Your Money 


Write Your 
Own Figures 


Here 
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DESIGNED BY WILLIAM PAGET 











Julia Marlowe ‘The Well-Planned House 


“Beauty de- 


Says: mands, most of 


all, pure soap and water— 











Thousands of girls are daily ruin- 
ing their complexions with cos- 
metics — they need the gospel of 
pure soapand water very badly.’’ 


ICTURESQUE in every detail is the five- 

room bungalow above. The picture shows 
you how attractive and individual is the exte- 
rior, and if you could peep indoors you would 
be equally delighted. If you do your own work 
you would appreciate the breakfast alcove just 
off the kitchen. In the living room is a fire- 
place of pressed brick, old gold in color, with 
built-in bookcases at each side. The woodwork 
is stained brown and the walls are tinted tan 
color. In the dining room the same color scheme 
is carried out. 

On the left is another well-built house with 
five rooms on the first floor, and space above for 
two bedrooms or a large billiard room. To our 
readers who have been asking for the latter, this 
plan will especially appeal. The finish through- 
out is white with birch doors stained mahog- 
any, which gives nice contrast to the white 
trim. There is a stone foundation used, above 
which the clapboards are painted white. 


In childhood the skin 
is naturally soft and clear 
and it only needs a little 
care to keep it so. Many 
complexions which  other- 
wise would retain this 
childhood beauty through 
later years are spoiled by 
clogging the pores with 
cosmetics or by using in- 
ferior soap. 
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These delicate little pores | 
are the very life of the skin— | 
they must be left free to | 


DESIGNED BY JOSEPH N. HETTEL 


























| . . . . 
do their work. Keep them | N THE right is an interesting house rail AC fon ag" le, 
devs mite « it] 11 | with field-stone foundation and side Le FRIED : SY; 
clean—really clean—with | reed s/ 


plenty of warm water and 














walls of stucco. For the roof shingles a soft 
green color was used and the door and 

















































PEARS’ SOAP and you will _ ||| window trim is also green. A warmer note 
have no need for cosmetics. is found in the porch floor, which is of 
terra-cotta cement. & 

Below is a gambrel-roof house. The walls 
of the first story are of field stone, and 
above shingles have been used. The house 


| 
anal 9 HH | could be equally well developed in stucco 
11} 1] Hy | or clapboard exterior should stone not be 
11} H | | available in your vicinity. The plan pro- 
| || || vides three good rooms on the first floor 
| | with a sunroom in the corner, and four bed- 
uy y 
W 





rooms and a bath above. 






































DESIGNED BY GUSTAV STICKLEY. REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE CRAFTSMAN 




















= : RW 
= is pure—not almost pure— & . 
3 b F wiinihitales thes I * HE bungalow below was published be- ( 
wy) ut absolutely the purest Ni fore in our magazine, but the requests leave 
and _ best soap known to WW for it have been so numerous that we have surpt 
§ the art of soap making. 5 decided to show it again. The house has Absc 
® It cleanses thoroughly and . } a decidedly substantial look, owing to its drug 
WV _ an ela i) simple but effective lines. On the exterior 
\ promotes a natura » Clear \\ Y of this house the white trim contrasts agree- 
§ healthy condition of the § ably with the dark-brown stain of the clap- NOF 
skin which is so much ad- board walls and shingled roof. Inside the 7W 
A) : : \ y walls are plastered and tinted in soft, warm Macle 
= c ges, % ce ’ 
VW mired in all 7 V tones, and the woodwork is stained a dark —— 
° Pears is a real luxury. oak color. A fireplace of red brick, with a ae 
‘ mantel-shelf stained a dark brown, is a ae 


special feature of the living room. Kitchen | 
and pantry are supplied with an abundance 
of convenient shelves and drawers, and 


there are two stationary tubs on the screened G 
In Pre 


soap you can use—its cost 
is so small and it lasts so 


NV, much longer than ordinary W 
. 


) 
W/ yet the most economical WY 
° 





soap. porch. 











DESIGNED BY GUSTAV STICKLEY. REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE CRAFTSMAN 








al\yy Note our Free Sample offer below. Ny 
W Pears’ Unscented Soap is sold at YW 
\) 





° Iscacakeby druggists, high-grade | Sensil 
x) grocers, etc., either by the single yay band, 
\ Y) cake or in boxes of one dozen. WW —_ a 

. t your 
© Pears’ Glycerine Soap (slighily @ 
perfumed) is sold at 20c a cake, K Sill 
cy 4, £ - 
: : yy 
\ Y either by the single cake or packed NV Lis! 
three cakes to the box. 
O 


0 

A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. \\ 
The largest manufacturers of high 
grade toilet soaps in the world. 


SS 


Q 
O 


LZ 
OCo —S }) 


Zz 
SS 


ous trial-size cake of Pears’ 
Unscented Soap send your Q 
address and 4c in stamps ily 
to cover mailing cost, to W 
) 


Sample Free—for a gener- WY 


OOO 





ZZ 
SS 





























é Wa l ter J an vier, United OC DESIGNED BY FRANK M. TYLER 
¥ States Agent, 503 Canal ° NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows or houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if you send a stamped, 
W/ Street, New York City. \\ addressed envelope. AddressCarey Edmunds, Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
\ y, ; ae id \\ y We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “ What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” Chicago 
by Charles E. White, Jr., or “ Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. it | 
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200 Brecks 
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Ethel 


Barrymore 


tal king 


great comedy 


McChesney’’, by Edna Ferber, now at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York. 
The play is built around 





The Petticoat that Made the 
Play Possible 
The new wide skirts now, more than 
ever, make Heatherbloom Petticoats 


a necessity. 


At all good stores 
Write for free ‘‘Petticoat Panorama”’ 


A. G. Hyde & Sons, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 
Makers of (liyd 


Ethel pn 
showing a 
Heatherbloom Petticoat 


“*Tt’s graceful, bouffant, practical 
and serviceable, and at the same 
time elegant. 
fashionable shades.’” 

These lines are from Ethel Barrymore’s 












Made in all the 


“Our Mrs. 


success 


egrade WEAVES 
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Makes 


Manicuring 
2 Easy 








~ instantlysmooths away rough, ragged 
cuticle without bothersome cutting and 
leaves a perfect outline to the nail. 
surprising difference in even neglected nails. 
Absolutely harmless. 25c. and 50c. at all 
drug and department stores. 

Send 25c. for full size bottleand 

set of beautiful Poster Stamps. 
NORTHAM WARREN CORPORATION 
7 West Broadway 
MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Ltd., Canadian Distributors, Montreal 


Makes a 


ew York City 
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| In Pretty Holiday Boxes. 
| Sensible gifts that hus- = 
band, father and brother 


will appreciate. 


| 


Silk 50% 
Lisle 25¢ 


At your dealer’s or by mail. 














George Frost Co. 


BOs T ON 
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Makers | 
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MAGAZINES 


J.M.Hanson-Bennett MagazineAgency isthe larg- 
estin the world. Youcansave money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 




















Chicago 








Ournew 

Club Offers. IT’SABIG MONEYSAVER. Send us 
your name and address on post card to- 
dayand get this big free catalog. Doitnow. 
Agents Wanted. 


Cataloglists wn a Periodicals and 


Write for full 





particulars. 





200 Brooks Building 


“= J M.HANSON- BENNETT Magazine Agency 





‘The Journal’s 


New Puzzles 


By Sam Loyd 





FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 



















































































Chicago, Illinois 





Can You Find the Names 


the Chalmers (charmers) and Reo auto- 

mobiles. Each of the seven other pic- 
tures represents the names of two automobiles. 
Can you tell what they are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and 
suggestion will be given a second prize of $10. 
For the next best set of answers and suggestion 
will be given a third prize of $5. For the 
twenty next best sets of correct answers and 
suggestions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

By “‘suggestion”’ is meant a subject for the 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest a 


“Tite first picture represents the names of 








of the Automobiles? 


series of puzzles dealing with historical events, 
the capitals of European countries, etc. 


The competition closes on January 20, 


which means that all letters in competition 
must be posted not later than that date, in 
order to be received in time. 


The answers and prize winners will be given 


in the April JouRNAL. 


Write your answers and suggestion on one 


side of one sheet of paper and address it to 


Sam Loyp, PuzzLe Epiror 
THE LapriEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Answers to the October Puzzles 


1—FREELAND, FREEPORT. 
4—UPpPER LEHIGH, LOPEZ. 
7—CHESTER, EVANS CITY. 


2—Bic RuN, LITTLESTOWN. 
5— BUTLER, TAYLOR. 


3— BEAVER, BEAVER FALLS. 
6—HIGHSPIRE, NORTHEAST, 
8—ROYALTON, KINGSTON. 


October Prize Winners 


First PrizE— Mrs. H. F. Mooney, New Jersey. 
SECOND PrizE—P. E. Cunningham, Louisiana. 
THIRD PrizE—M. McCabe, Kansas. 

OTHER PrizES— Mrs. W. J. O’Donnell, Illinois; 
Theodore Kohn, South Carolina; R. Nortvig 
Minnesota; V. E. Malmfeldt, Missouri; Alice R. 
Young, Maryland; Margaret R. Griscom, New 
York; James D. Smith, Virginia; Lillie Jerome, 


Wisconsin; F. H. Holman, Maine; Mrs. C. C. 
Rossi, Texas; Louis Malkus, Oklahoma; Pauline 
Ball, Pennsylvania; Mrs. A. M. Piper, lowa; Mrs. 
Frank Riley, West Virginia; Lola Cameron, 
Texas; Maude E. Chapman, Massachusetts; 
Bessie A. Cowen, Wisconsin; Clara L. Vogt, New 
York; Mrs. Hal. G. Anglin, Mississippi; Mrs. 
Mark D. Wells, Iowa. 
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HE “sweet tooth” of chil- 
dren is more than satisfied - 
with Dromedary Dates. The 
luscious, sugar-laden Drome- 
dary Dates ‘‘go”’ with a relish, 
and there’s no danger of their 
eating too many of - Nature’s 
choicest ‘‘sugar plums.’’ 
Get some today from 
your grocer or 
fruit store. 


Eat more 
Dromedary Dates: 
ed They are the choicest 

of the choice. Only the 
plumpest, mellowest and most lus- 
cious dates grown are good enough 
to find their way into Dromedary 
Date dust-proof sealed packages. 
Send for Free Prize Cook Book about 
date dishes. 


10c Cookie-Cutter FREE 


Send us your name and address and the 
name of your grocer and 5c (stamps or 
coin) partially to pay postage and pack- 
ing and we will send you a “One-Cake” 
size package of Dromedary Cocoanut, 
a Dromedary 10c Cookie-Cutter and a 
Cocoanut Recipe Book. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 


Dromedary Dates received Gold Medals, 
highest awards, at San Francisco and 
San Diego Expositions. 


Just as Real ~ 
Food as Meat, 
gEges aaa Bread 














He stands on it with- 
out bursting or per- 
manently misshaping 
it. 


Amazing Strength | 
In This Bottle | 


No matter what 
the emergency, ¥ 
it will not fail you. 

For the maroonrubber & 
is made so durable and reinforced 
so strongly that this bottle is 
almost a permanent investment. 


Whitall Tatum 


MAROON “SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


It is soft and elastic, but never 
stretches out of shape. A heavy 
man can stand on the bottle 
without harm to it. Guaranteed 
for two years. Equipped with 
an unlosable stopper. Sold 
by druggists. 

















2-quart size, $2—west of 
Mississippi River, $2.25. 
Ask for free booklet on care of 
water bottles. 
WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 
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Through Coming Years 


You can keep your complexion 
attractive—Winter and Summer 








A little Hinds Cream used every day 


makes a wonderful difference. 
keep the skin smooth, clear and fine 
textured, regardless of climate or out- 


door exposure. 






weather conditions. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal samples. 


Enclose 2c for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds 
Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there 
are dealers in every town who will 
gladly sell you Hinds Cream with- 
out attempting to substitute. 


A. S. HINDS 
200 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream 
SOAP. Highly refined, delightfully fragrant 
and AP x 25c postpaid. No soap samples. 








SHIAIAS 


HONEY ANO ALMOND 


Creal 


is so easy and delightful to use—so sure in its re- 
sults. It thoroughly cleanses the pores—invigorates 
the tissue—soothes and softens sore, irritated skin. 


Applied gently morning and night, also before 
and after going out in the cold, Hinds Cream pre- 
vents roughness, chapping and windburn—pro- 
motes a fair, fresh, girlish complexion that defies 


It will 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Tommy Tries to Blow a Giant Bubble 


By Helene and Vera Nyce 


HALL we tell you this soap-bubble story? 

Or would you rather have a true one, or 

the one about the cut-outs? We shall be 

glad to send you any one of the three, if you 

inclose with your request a stamped, self- 

addressed envelope for whichever story and 
cut-out you choose. 

We have Tommy Kirby and his rocking horse 
in outline for you to cut out, color and paste 
together, or a tiny (paper) log cabin and funny 
cradle. 

The story about those is a brand-new kind— 
one we have never told you before—about 
“Tabitha and Jonathan Trotter, the Pioneer 
Pussies,”’ and we know you will like it. The 
cradle is like the one Jonathan hewed from 
a fallen branch, and the cabin like the first one 
they made in the woods! 

We have given the names of several poor 
families to a grown-up girl who belongs to the 
Flossie Fisher Club and who intends to send 
help to them. We are so glad, for all of these 
people need it so much—the little girl music 
lover who is too ill to go to school; the little 
lad who longs for a violin; and especially the 
poor, crippled mother who finds it so hard to 
support her three children alone. 

It makes us so happy when the Club mem- 
bers can help in this way, but do not think you 
must be a “‘rich”’ person in order to be a mem- 
ber. No kindness is too tiny to count as Club 
work, so no one is too young or too old to 
belong. The little three-year-old child who 
“could pick up kindlings to help mamma”’ has 
the Club spirit, and is just as good a member 
as our big girl friend who made Christmas 
happiness possible for fifty small people in poor 
families. 


E WANT our members to have fun, too, 

and that is why at the head of the chil- 
dren’s chapters of the Club we have a Play 
Mistress now; how all the child chapters have 
seized that idea! Ask for a pin and certificate 
if you are not now a member. 

Have you seen the Flossie jewelry? It is so 
pretty that we have decided to offer some as 
prizes for stories this month, so that children 
who cannot otherwise see it because of living 
far from big cities might have some too. 

Girls and boys in their ‘‘teens” are as wel- 
come as smaller children in our contests, and 
all receive fair consideration. , 

The stories must be your own in thought, 
and may be written on any subject. 

First prize for the best story, five dollars; 
second prize, three dollars; third prize, two 





dollars; ten fourth prizes of one dollar each; 
and for each of the forty next best a pin or 
other piece of Flossie jewelry. 

Be sure to inclose under the same cover with 
your story a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for reply, and send not later than January 15 to 


HELENE AND VERA NYCE 
In Care oF THE LApIES’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Prize Winners for October 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 
Epitu EvpuHick (age 15 years), England 


SECOND PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 
Roy Mowry (age 18 years), New York 


THIRD PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 
SIMONNE BONAVENTURE (age 12 years), New York 


FOURTH PRIZES, ONE DOLLAR EACH 


WILL1aM ScumipT (age 12 years), Ohio 
MILDRED CROOKS, Michigan 
CARLA SMITH and FRANCES SMITH, Ancon, C. Z. 
JEAN McC cure, Colorado 
IGNATIUS VaDO (age 15 years), New York 
ELLIE Wa tsu, Ireland 
FANNY JEWELL, New Zealand 
GENEVIEVE FITZGERALD (age 13 years), California 
LAUREL GREY, New York 
MARJorRIE E. JOHNSON (age 13 years), England 
Ipa Cater, Alabama 
MIRIAM G. HARTMAN (age 16 years), Connecticut 
GRACE MARESH, Ohio 
Rusy Morrat (age 17 years), Canada 
. JOHN BRICKER, Ohio 
Maup Lyons (age 14 years), Canada 
DorotHy WONSETTER, Pennsylvania 
ALICE C. MENDHAM, New York 
NEWELL FRANKLIN WILLIAMS (age 7 years), 
South America 
Bvair REILEY (age 5 years), Pennsylvania 


Roll of Honor for October 


OLIVE JEWELL (age 10 years), New Zealand 
FRANCES WRIGHT, Texas 
V10LA STREIMIKES, North Dakota 
GERTRUDE HWANG (age 12 years), China 
Howarp Bow LEs, Missouri 
JEAN TAGGART, Illinois 
ORLINE ALLEN (age 13 years), Minnesota 
BEULAH ELLioTT, Canada 
JEAN CROSBIE, Newfoundland 
LAURENCE MCMAHON (age 14 years), New York 
ELIZABETH MARY CAMBRIDGE, Trinidad 
RutH WEitss, Pennsylvania 
DonaLp McGINN and DOROTHY HOUGHTON, 
ew York 
MILTON CARROLL (age 11 years), New York 
IRENE KILBOURNE, Ohio 
LILLIAN R. REISEROFF, Rhode Island 
ERNEST T. GRANT (age 16 years), New York 
ELEANORE SCOVILLE, Pennsylvania 
LAURA BONNETT, Ohio 
VIRGINIA WALKER (age 8 years), Texas 
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Oval Photograph Frame 


EN PAINTING, a 
sort of modeling in 
paint, was done years ago. 





Its application recently to ne “te 
‘ 


toilet articles is new and 
will appeal to the girl who 
loves to have dainty 
things about her. 
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Party Place-Cards and Bonbon Box 








A Writing Portfolio 


HIS pen painting may be done 

on many kinds of materials, as 
shown above by the portfolio made 
of paper and below by the two ex- 
quisite net collars and a bag of black 
moiré. Opposite the portfolio is 
another bag to hold a pair of slippers 
and “after the dance”’ requisites. 
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By Cornelia Si 
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HIS toilet set, 

in decoration, 
is reminiscent of 
Marie Antoinette, 
and dainty enough 
for any queen. 
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Picture Frame for Your Bureau 


a a 


Fancy Net Collar 
With Flower Design 





A Party Bag of Black Moiré 


NOTE—Tracings of the toilet set are ten cents, 
the desk set five cents; all the other designs are 
three cents each. Directions for doing the work 
accompany the tracings. Address your letter to 
Miss Stevens, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Not Help Liking This Desk Set in Delicate Pink 

















A Dainty Opera Bag With Pink Lining 
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Another Good Frame 


r. DIRECTIONS are 
carefully followed the 


rt work is easily done, and 


no girl with an apprecia- 


PEE, tion of color need hesitate 


to do it. Separate pieces 
for dressing table would 
be acceptable as gifts. 
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A Bag for Your Dancing Shoes 


UST to see this desk set on the 

left is to love it. And what a 
pity not to have one like it when it 
may be copied so easily! The girl 
who is looking for something ‘“dif- 
ferent” will find it here by adapting 
the color scheme of her bedroom to 
her desk furnishings. 








Simple and Dainty 
for Your New Winter Suit 
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Let him bring one to YOU 


That is the practical and convenient 
way. Many sensible housewives al- 
ways order Campbell’s Soups by the 


case. Your grocer will supply you. 


And be sure that your order includes 


a good proportion of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This popular Campbell “kind” is one of the 
most nourishing and delicious of soups. Its 
strong condensed stock is made from selected 
beef, and contains fourteen different vege- 
tables, including carrots, white potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, small peas, “baby” lima beans, rice, 
green okra and tomatoes, besides “alphabet” 
macaroni, celery and parsley. 

Think what a comfort— when the young- 
sters come romping in from school or play, 
hungry and impatient, or the men folks arrive 
home tired out with the day’s work—to have 
a hot, wholesome, satisfying soup ready on 
the table almost as quickly as you can ask for 
it! And all with no labor or fuss, no waste 
of materials, no waste of fuel—a food as eco- 
nomical as it is delightful. 

Why not phone your order to 


the grocer right now ? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
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car where most of the service was by centrifugal 
force. Through city and country, tunnels and 
fields we shrieked and rocked and roared, faster 
than | had ever traveled in reckless A.aerica. 
By nine o'clock we were in our Paris hotel and 
well into the job of being hoisted aloft by the 
elevator. 

I did not go aloft myself. I was too much 
tortured with suspense. I hurriedly secured 
my mail and retired to the writing room, where 
I opened the letters with breathless anxiety. 
There were several from the various papers, and 
out of them I collected a total of two hundred 
and sixty-five dollars in cash and something 
over one million dollars’ worth of good advice 
about economy while traveling. We were, to 
some extent, saved. 

There was great rejoicing in the morning 
when the good news was spread. It was at this 
point ~ my inexperience proved most dis- 

astrous. I divided the money into twenty-five 
equal parts and distributed it. 


WE TOURED Paris all morning, and at 
lune h the girls seemed to be much hurried 
and disappeared without waiting for dessert. 
I did not go out. At five o’clock I noticed a 
foreign- looking hat, with a familiar figure under 
it, enter the reading room. It turned out to be 
Miss K——-. She had bought a Paris hat and 
she was so excited about it that she had to tell 
me all about it. She had bought it at Madame 
Pompom’s all by herself, by making signs, and it 
had cost her nine dollars. And could she please 
borrow another ten to get home on? 

I did not have time to answer her, because 
just then the Misses B—— and I floated 
in under two of the sauciest creations ever 
worked off on the transient millinery trade and 
demanded my opinion of the same. While | 
was pe rjuring myself Mrs. X came in, 
wearing a feather fountain with delirium trim- 
mings. She was followed in the next hour by 
eighteen other girls who had gone out with the 
last ten dollars between them and New York 
and had met an affinity in the shape of a hat. 

I tried to be stern and unpleasant, but it was 
too late. The damage was done. Besides, those 
girls were so absurdly happy that no one with- 
out the feelings of a monster would have ob 
jected. They had dreamed of Paris hats all 
their lives as some inaccessible boon, and when 
they suddenly discovered that all Paris hats 
didn’t cost two hundred dollars apiece, but the 
prices ranged from two dollars up, they didn’t 
even try to resist. 

The girls went to Versailles and other places 
in the next two days and enjoyed themselves 
convulsively in their new hats, though by the 
second afternoon some of the creations began 
to molt, drop feathers about and wither like 
a flower. I did not enjoy myself. I was rais 
ing money for the journey home. I had never 
claimed to be a financier, and if anyone had 
asked me to go to Paris and raise a hundred 
dollars today I would have asked to be 
allowed to finance a railroad in America instead. 

But I got it done somehow. I got fifty dol 
lars from the paper by cable, twenty-five dol- 
lars from the only acquaintance whom I could 
find in Paris, and the rest by holding a sacri- 
lice sale of personal effects at a shop which 
gave evidence of having accommodated a lot of 
tourists in similar trouble at various times. I 
decided to hold on to this hundred dollars with 
all the strength left in a shattered physique, 
and only use it to pay the last scattering emer- 
gency expenses of the trip. 


| ISTORY must record the siege of that hun 

dred dollars among the decisive battles of 
peace. For the next two days I defended it 
against the shopkeepers of Paris with the des- 
peration of a garrison in the last ditch. Hav 
ing done the city in the first three days under 
Paradoni’s care the girls had nothing to do un- 
til the steamer sailed but look in the shop win 
dows. More expensive amusements were out 
of the question except with the very thrifty 
few who still had money. They would look 
until they found a bargain which was as irre- 
sistible as gravity and then they would come 
to me and plead. 

‘They were all perfectly solvent. Just across 
the Atlantic, only a few thousand miles away, 
they had bank accounts and parents and all 
sorts of lucrative resources. Why wouldn’t 
I trust them? they asked with hurt looks. | 
was ruining their trip. I was a monster. 
Doubtless I had thousands of dollars hoarded 
away in my trunk. Why, a man of my hon- 
esty of countenance and general genius could 
go out in Paris and raise a hatful of money in 
ten minutes. 

So they went on, varying from despair to 
flattery, harassing me front and rear; but I 
continued cold as a marble statue in February, 
doling out only small sums for post-cards, car 
fare and other necessities of life. But on the 
evening of the fourth day the little Des Moines 
girl, who had believed everything told her on 
the trip except my financial statement, came 
to me in tears and confessed that she had for 
gotten to get a present for her brother, her 
only living relative—and that for the want of 
three dollars to buy a beautiful cigarette case 
she was going through the remainder of her 
life in darkness. I was so touched that I ad 
vanced the money. Every general makes some 
great tactical blunder at the critical moment. 
Irom that time on I had more sympathy with 
Napoleon at Waterloo. Those girls seemed to 
have no secrets from each other. They also 
seemed to have forgotten their relatives with 
horrid unanimity. The next morning, in order 
to avoid court-martial for favoritism, | had to 
part with more than fifty dollars in three- 
dollar chunks. 

We left Paris the next morning for the 
steamer at Havre. All afternoon I settled 


laundry bills. We had traveled fast and had 
had no chance to send out any washing for two 
weeks. The laundry women of Paris got it all. 
Chey washed night and day and then they 
brought back the remains in drays and col- 
lected. By night I was extinct as far as money 
went, but I was tolerably happy. All liabilities 
had been discharged, the girls were reasonably 
satisfied, and nothing remained but to go on 
board ship the next day and sail for New 
York—a city which has one hundred banks 
with large bins and good telegraph communi- 
cations with the Middle West. 


ND then I remembered I didn’t have a cent 
- X for steamer tips. 

That evening the red-headed boy from 
Omaha found me in an obscure corner of the 
hotel. I had about decided to stay in Paris 
and become an Apache. I told him so. We 
had become great friends on the trip, due prin- 
cipally to our dislike of the two Princeton and 
Harvard boys. He didn’t like them because 
they were his implacable rivals for our beauti- 
ful Miss S——, and I didn’t like them because 
when I had confided to them that I, too, was 
a college graduate, and mentioned my dear old 
Mid-West alma mater, they had merrily asked 
me where the thing was located. So I had 
favored the red-headed boy all I could in his 
battles and confided in him now without hesi- 
tation. 

‘Too bad,” he said sympathetically. ‘But 
cheer up. Those stewards can’t do any more 
than throw you in the bay. Gee, don’t I wish 
I was in your place! I’d give my shoes to go 
back on your ship. Between you and me”’- 
he leaned over and breathed this happily in my 
ear—‘‘T’ve got those two ribbon-hatted rah- 

rah boys backed clear off the map. We went 
to the opera tonight and she says I can go up 
to Havre tomorrow and see her oft. Gosh, if I 
could only get over on the same boat I’d cinch 
things before we reached New York! And 
there isn’t standing room left on the boat. I’ve 
been trying for three days to get my passage 
changed,’ 

Then a large door opened within my under- 
standing and I peeren into a blissful week of 
peace within my grasp. I thought furiously 
for a gr gar ‘““What will you give for my 
tic ket: 2” I asked the red-headed boy. 

‘Twenty-five dollars premium and a lifetime 
of gratitude,” he said promptly. 

* Will you promise to take care of those girls 
like a father, and see to their comfort and keep 
them happy, and swim to shore with them in 
case of wreck, and tip all the crew and the cap 
tain for me?” So 

“Pll die a-trying. Whoopee! I can sell my 
passage right in this hotel. We'll settle things 
up this minute. Come and have a box of cigars. 
Are you going to stay over here?’ 

“Not much,’ > says IL. ‘I’m going home in 
the steerage. 

[ parted with the red-headed boy the next 
morning at the station. He was carrying Miss 
S s suit case, against the combined efforts 
of four porters, and he looked as if_he never 
intended to set it down again. 

‘*Everything’s fine,’’? he said in the voice of 
a dazed but happy man. ‘The girls are per- 
fectly satisfied. They’ve seemed to trust me 
ever since that ice-cream affair.” 

“Tf Mrs. X objects to her stateroom you 
must promise her the pick of something—any 
old thing,” 1 reminded him. 

— es, Pll keep her happy. 

‘And remember, Miss T ’s deck chair 
must be as close as possible to the lifeboats, 
and you are to sleep with your clothes on in 
order to be ready for emergencies.” 

“Pll tell her L stand on the bridge 
with the captain.” 

‘And Miss O—— and the school-teachers 
must sit at separate tables.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“And whatever you do, don’t take any ad- 
vice or information from Miss D— 

“Tl take it externally.”’ 

“Good. That’s all, I think—except you 
must save enough money out to wireless to 
Cape Race. Good-by. They’re herding the 
animals ahead.” 

**Good-by, old man. 
Maybe | 
leges 

‘*Not if you love me,” 
pily away. 


at night 


See you in New York. 
can get you first-cabin deck privi 


I said, and went hap- 


gh EK publisher was very glad to see me, two 
weeks later. He shook hands with me like 
a brother and an equal and took me into his 
private office, where we smoked good cigars 
together. 

‘Well, well, that was surely a great trip,’”’ he 
beamed. ‘‘You did very well. Got ’em all 
back? Nobody married?’’ 

‘Not yet,” said 1. “Give ’em time, though.” 

‘And you got all the baggage home too. 
Fine! But say, boy, you must think the news 
paper business is a mint. What did you do 
with all the money? Travel on cloth of gold?” 

He was so good-natured that I didn’t take 
the trouble to explain. 

** And so you’re safely back after a fine vaca- 
tion and ready to get into the old grind. It will 
seem very tame and monotonous for a while, | 
expect.” 

“Very. Thank heaven!” 

“What are you thanking heaven about? 
Boy, you have no gratitude. Here you’ve been 
away on a two months’ vacation—nothing to 
do but loll around Europe while we’ve been 
sweltering here in the heat. [| wish I] was a re 
porter and could run around the world on fancy 
assignments instead of slaving here to scrape 
up the money for their expense accounts. You 
boys have all the fun.” 

“Ves, sir,” said I. 
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Her “Cut-Out” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


Afterward, in her room, Janet smiled shyly 
at her flushed cheeks. She could still feel the 
softness of his boyish kiss. 

But the next day there was another letter 
from home. Ella had not opened it, so she took 
it upstairs to her room and shut the door. Then, 
with a iittle cold feeling in her heart, she cut 
the envelope. The letter was from Fred: 


Dear Sis: Am afraid mother has been stirring 
you up. Don’t mind her. Father’s no better, so 
I’m going to quit school and go to work; but 
you're not to fret about it. I’d just as soon as 
not, almost. 

You have too good times there with Ella to be 
coming back to this dead town. I guess I’m man 
enough to take care of the folks here without 
crying over it. I'll get along all right. How’s 
Ella? Sally Pitcher’s got a new canoe. She'll 
take you out, if you come up on your vacation 
this summer. Good-by. FRED. 


If he had begged her to come she would have 
rebelled; but his boyish bluster stung her eyes 
with sudden, hot tears. Fred was like that. 
He would not want her to come; he’d give 
up his own plans without a whimper—and it 
meant everything to him too. A little sick 
flash of shame scorched her, but it did not 
change her. She could not go. All her happi- 
ness lay here. Even for Fred, she could not go. 

She cried a little, then washed her face, and 
went down to supper. 

Ella looked at her shrewdly as she came in. 
“Fred’s going to work, I suppose,” she said. 

“He says so; but he says he don’t mind— 
much.” 

“It’s just as well probably. He might not 
make any kind of a doctor. You never can 
tell.’’ Ella patted her shoulder. ‘‘ Never mind, 
child. It’s too bad for Fred, but there’s no 
sense in your giving up three or four years for 
him. You’d never meet anyone up there worth 
knowing, and you’d be an old maid like the 
Block ‘girls’ before you knew it.” 


ANET did not answer. 

Robert tweaked her ear as he sat down be- 
side her at the supper table. ‘‘ Hullo, sis, how’s 
Billy? Is he coming out tonight?” 

“No. He bowls tonight. He’s high single 
too.” 

‘“So! Some lad, that Billy of yours! Shall 
we begin saving our pennies, uh?” 

““Now, Robert,” Ella protested, “‘stop teas- 
ing Janet! She doesn’t—feel good.” 

The little currents of family talk flowed and 
eddied about her, but Janet scarcely heard 
them. She went up to bed early; but she lay 
and cried until midnight. She had not been 
long enough out in the world to feel that con- 
sciousness of freedom which some girls gain so 
quickly. At heart she was still a little girl. 

In the morning Ella scolded her sharply: 
“You silly goose, are you still fretting about 
Fred? You look like a ghost. Stop it!” 

She tried obediently to stop it, but some- 
thing within her gave her no peace. She was 
on the eight-o’clock trick this week, and during 
the rush of the busy forenoon she had little 
time to think; but from two o’clock to six in 
the afternoon business slackened, and then 
the fret began again—an ugly, persistent small 
voice that racked her miserably. Every night 
when she came home she looked with dread for 
another letter, but none came. 

Early the next week, however, Ella received 
a card from her mother. Fred had gone into 
the brass factory to work. Janet read it twice, 
and, as she read it, she knew at last that she 
had to go home and give him his chance. It 
came to her in a sudden blinding flash, like the 
writing on the wall. 

After supper she went out on the front porch 
and sat there a long time, alone. By and by 
Billy Denny came, and they took a little walk. 

After he had gone she wrote a letter to Fred. 
The weeks of fretting and indecision, of per- 
sistent conscience-pricking, had slowly worked 
to a perfect fulfillment. Her tender little-girl 
heart had forced her to obedience in spite of 
her will. It bewildered her; but she knew now 
that she had to go. 

When the die was cast, her heart at rest and 
the letter written, she felt oddly indifferent. 
It gg like being taken down, fainting, from a 
rack, 

She told Ella in the morning, and, unmoved 
by that stormy session, gave in her week’s 
notice at the office. She wanted to shut all 
doors of escape firmly. 

Louise Mertens’ sorrow very thinly covered 
an evident relief. ‘‘ Now what will Billy do?” 
she stabbed at her. 

That roused Janet to sudden life again. 
What would he do? ‘‘Gowith you,” she replied 
bitterly and honestly. 

That was the hardest part of it. 


HE told him the news that night, her voice 

trembling a little. 

“*That’s hard luck,” he agreed. ‘“‘ What kind 
of a town is it?”’ 

So she told him. 

“Kind of had to go, didn’t you, Janey?” he 
remarked after a long pause. 

Janet’s eyes filled suddenly. Did he under- 
stand at all how hard it had been to decide 
this thing? 

“Ves,” she choked. 

His eyes met hers then. ‘Did you hate to 
leave me—a little?”’ he whispered. 

““Yes,”’ she whispered honestly. 

“T hate to have you,”’ he answered. 

They had been to the “movies.” They 
stopped now as usual on the top of the little 
hill and looked back. 

“We won’t see that any more for a while, 
together,” he said as the tall, unseen chimney 
shot forth its flame and smoke. ‘How long 
will you be there?” 

“Two years—or three.” 


“Pretty long time,”’ Billy Denny said prac- 
tically. ‘‘What did you say the name of the 
town was?” 

So she told him again. 

Then they walked on slowly. He said no 
more about it. She felt a sense of flatness. 
How little he cared after all! He’d be going 
with Louise again in less than a month. 

As they turned into the home street he 
looked down at her suddenly. ‘‘Tired?” he 
asked. 

“A little.” 

““You’re such a quiet little thing, I’m never 
sure how much you care about me.” 

She did not answer. She was too near tears. 

“Will you write to me, Janey?” 

““Ves,’”’ she promised. 

Then they were at the gate and there was no 
chance to talk any more alone. 


HE next two weeks were hard ones. Fred 

wrote quickly, with a hot protest, but she 
had made up her mind now. There was no going 
back. Ella fixed her clothes and packed her 
trunk. Robert gave her a ten-dollar goldpiece 
and called her Joan of Arc, and Kenneth and 
Rosie wept over her copiously at frequent 
intervals. 

Some of the girls at the office made her little 
gifts, too, and the chief operator gave her a 
nice letter to the telephone office at home. 

The last week was a very hard week, but at 
last it was Saturday. She was going to Boston 
on the train Sunday morning in order to take 
the night boat from there Sunday night; and 
Ella had made arrangements with an old lady 
cousin, who happened to be going home also 
for the summer vacation, to meet her in Boston 
and go up with her on the same boat. 

Billy Denny had said little about her going; 
he had not even asked which train she was 
taking, and, with a strange, new pride, she, too, 
had ignored it as far as possible. 

Then an odd thing happened. 

Just before noon he called through, from the 
shop, for Number 1146. She knew his voice 
instantly; and Number 1146 was Louise 
Mertens’ house. 

She would not listen in, even if she dared to 
do it; but in the instant before she snapped up 
the jack she heard enough to shatter any de- 
lusions she might have had. 

“‘Lou?” he asked. ‘‘This is B. Sure thing 
for tomorrow?’’ 

Even before she was out of town! At least 
he might have waited a day or two. 

She stiffened in her chair. The fresh color 
blotched in her cheeks. She felt a little dazed 
and as old as the hills. She thought of the long 
walks home and the little resting place at the 
top of the hill. Had they meant nothing to 
him after all? She thought of his honest eyes; 
his merry, boyish laugh; the good times they 
had had together. His kiss the night before 
burned on her lips. Were all men like that? 
Louise said they were, but she had not believed 
it. Now she believed it. 

At last it was six o’clock. The good-bys were 
said. She gave in her keys and her book of 
rules. 

Outside Billy Denny was waiting for her. 
She said little on the way home. He, too, was 
quieter than usual. 

Ella had asked him to supper, so he came in 
and stayed until about ten o’clock. She was 
so choked, so bewildered, that she could not 
talk. Robert and Ella filled in the time volu- 
bly. She was glad when he went. There wasn’t 
any romance in the world. Out of sight, out of 
mind. He was as fickle as the rest. He had 
not even asked what train she was taking. 


| OBERT and Ella and the children went 
down with her Sunday noon to the station. 

She waved to them at the last through a 
mist of hot tears. Rosie was crying loudly, her 
face hidden in her mother’s skirt, and Ella was 
evidently fighting hard to keep a smile on her 
lips. Even Robert—good, teasing Robert— 
looked frankly glum. They would miss her; 
but oh, how much more would she miss them 
and the sociable little street! She had grown 
away from the old home and the old ways in 
these two years; the going back was very, very 
hard. It was like putting on again a dress that 
one had outgrown. 

The train pitched and swayed by open 
green fields and mysterious dim woods. She 
rested her hot face against the cool window 
glass and shut her eyes. They stopped often at 
little country stations with slow jerks, and then 
groaned again into motion. The car filled up. 
Someone settled into the vacant seat beside 
her. 

After a little she opened her eyes curiously- 
then gasped—and went white. ‘‘Oh!” she 
said. 

Billy Denny smiled at her sheepishly. ‘‘ You 
didn’t think I was going to let you go off to 
some heathen place and stay two or three years 
while I hung around down here, did you? I 
guess noi.”’ 

**But—what 

‘*T wrote up to your brother Fred and intro- 
duced myself, and he got me a job in the next 
town just as good asI got here. I can see you 
once a week and that’s better than writing. 
Lou told me what train you were taking, so I 
needn’t ask you or the folks. I wanted to sur- 
prise you. I thought I might as well go along 
at the same time. I can look after you and the 
old lady. If we’ve got to wait two or three 
years, it won’t be so bad, as long as we’re near 
each other, will it, Janey?” 

Janet’s shining gray eyes met his honest blue 
ones bravely. Romance was still in the world! 
All men were not alike. Louise Mertens was 


“No,” she whispered, and choked. ‘I guess 
I don’t mind anything—now.” 
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4 Fairy Tale Pictures 
By Jessie Willcox Smith 


This is one of the best and most novel calendars we have published. 
It is arranged in four leaves—each leaf picturing a scene from a popular 
fairy tale. A brief word story of the tale appears on the back of each picture. 
The illustrations are by that world-famous child artist, Jessie Willcox Smith. 
The scenes are from the following fairy tales: 


Jack and the Bean Stalk Goldilocks 
Cinderella Little Red Riding Hood 


Every child will delight in seeing these favorite fairy tale characters 
attractively illustrated in brilliant colors. Everybody will appreciate the 
artistic conception of these child-like myth children so masterfully painted 
by this famous artist. You’ll keep it for art’s sake long after the calendar 
has served its purpose. The pictures may be framed, as there is no advertising 
on them. 


The calendar will be a daily reminder of the satisfaction given by 


“Swift’s Premium’ Hams and Bacon 


How to Get the Calendar 


This beautiful calendar will be sent to any address in the United States 
for 10 cents in coin or stamps: 


or—Trade-mark end of five ‘‘Swift’s Premium ’’ Oleomargarine cartons 
or—Labels from five of ‘‘Swift’s Premium” Sliced Bacon cartons 
or—4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers 
(Add 10c extra in Canada on account of duty.) 
When you write for calendar, address 


Swift & Company 4109 Packers Ave. Chicago 
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The Whole family 


Likes Armour's 


Your Vineyard! 


Armour’s Grape Juice offers you, all year ‘round, the 
tonic properties of grapes from the famous vineyards of 
New York and Michigan. Pressed from luscious, full- 
ripe Concords, there is gracious, midwinter refreshment 
for you in every bottle. 


9 
Armours 
Grape Juice 


Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


100% PURE. Unsweetened, unfermented and undiluted. 
Sealed in sterilized bottles. It has a high food value. From a 
dietetic standpoint, Armour’s rivals orange juice. 





You can serve Armour’s in a hundred ways; the convenient 
way to order it is in the new Family Case of six pint bottles. 


These others of Armour’s first-grade products are 
also identified by the Oval Label—the mark which we 
reserve exclusively to brand Armour’s best in each line: 


Armours Star Ham in the Stockinet 
Covering is made richer, juicier and more 
tender by being smoked in this close-knit pro- 
tector. This increased juiciness makes Star 
Ham broil better, bake better, and brings it to 
your table with a better flavor. The Stockinet is 
an exclusive Armour feature. Patcnt applied for. 


Armours “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 
is made entirely from pure /af fat. Either for 
shortening or for deep fat frying, “Simon Pure’’ 
gives the pronounced lighter texture that makes 
foods more easily digested. 


armours Veibes Foods are a deli- 


cious, full-weight, ready-to-serve economy. 
U. S. Inspected. Armour methods assure the 
retention of the natural flavors. Mince Meat, 
Pork and Beans, Luncheon Beef, Sandwich 
Dainties, Salmon, Sardines, Tuna, Ketchup, etc. 





Armour Oval Label Products, including Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire 
Farm Sausage and Glendale and Silver Churn Oleomargarines, are distributed 
through 385 Branches, each managed by a Food Expert, and are sold by leading 
merchants everywhere. 


ARMOUR 4xe COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Visitors always welcome at all Armour packing plants 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


“But the world can’t get along without it,” 
reminded the tinker shrewdly. 

“Aye, but it can. It can get along without 
the hoarded gold, the inheritcd gold, the cheat- 
ing, bribing, starving gold—that’s the kind I 
mean, the kind that gets into a man’s heart 
and veins until his fingers itch to gild every- 
thing he touches, like the rich man in the city 
yonder.” 

““What rich man? I thought the—I thought 
the city was full o’ rich men. 

““Maybe; but there’s just one I’m thinking 
of now; and heaven pity him—and his son. 

The tinker eyed her stupidly. ‘‘How d’ you 
know he has a son?” 

Patsy laughed. ‘‘I guessed—maybe.”’ Then 
she looked down in her lap. ‘‘And here’s the 
news—with no light left to read it by; and I’m 
as hungry as an alley cat—and as tired as two. 
Ye’d never dream, to hear me talking, that I’d 
never had much more than a crooked sixpence 
to my name since I was born; and here I am, 
with that gone and not a slither to buy me bed 
or board for the night.”’ 

The tinker looked down at her with an al- 
together strange expression, very different 
from anything Patsy had seen on his face all 
day. Had she chanced to catch it before it 
flickered out, it might have puzzled even her 
O’Connel wits to fathom the meaning of it. 
For it was as if the two had unexpectedly 
changed places, and the tender pity and pro- 
tectiveness that had belonged to her had 
suddenly become his. 

‘‘Never mind, lass; there’s board in the kit 
for tonight—what the farm wife put up; and 
there’s this left, and VI—T ll > he did 
not finish; instead he dropped a few coins in 
her hand, the change from the half dollar. 
Then he set about sweeping the dust from the 
step with his battered cap and spreading their 
meager meal before her. 





HEY ate in silence, so deep in the business 

of dulling their appetites that they never 
noticed a small figure crossing the street with 
two goblets and a pitcher hugged tight in his 
arms. They never looked up until the things 
were set down beside them and a voice an- 
nounced at their elbow: ‘‘ Mother said I could 
bring it; it’s better ’n eatin’ dry.” 

It was Joseph; and the pitcher held milk, 
still foamy from a late milking. He looked at 
Patsy a moment longingly, as if there was more 
he wanted to ask; but overcome with a sudden 
bashful confusion he took to his heels and dis- 
appeared around the corner of the meeting 
house before they had time even to give thanks. 

The tinker poured the goblets full, handed 
Patsy’s to her with another grave bow and, 
touching his to hers, said soberly: ‘‘ Here’s to 
a friendly lass—the first I ever knew, I reckon.” 

“‘Here’s to all good friends,” said Patsy, 
raising hers in reply; ‘and here’s to the bless- 
edness of nothing.” 

Patsy left the tinker to tidy up and return 
Joseph’s things while she went to get “‘the loan 
of a light and hunt up the news.” 

The store was store, post office and general 
news center combined. The news was at that 
very moment in process of circulation among 
the ‘‘boys’’—a shirt-sleeved quorum from the 
patriarchs of the town circling the molasses 
keg; the storekeeper himself topped it. They 
looked up as Patsy entered and acknowledged 
her ‘‘Good evening” with that indifference 
which is the provincial cloak in habitual use 
for concealing the most absolute curiosity. The 
storekeeper graciously laid the hospitality of 
his stool and counter and kerosene lamp at 
her feet; in other words, he ‘‘cal’ated she was 
welcome to make herself t’ home.” All of 
which Patsy accepted. She spread out the 
newspaper on the counter in front of her; she 
unwrapped a series of small bundles; ink, pen, 
stamped envelope, letter pad and pen holder, 
and eyed them with approval. 


“NS the tinker’s a wonder entirely,”’ she 
aid to herself, ‘‘but I would like to be 
knowing, did he or the shopkeeper do the choos- 
ing?’’?’ Then she remembered the thing above 
all others that she needed to know and swung 
about on the stool to address the quorum. ‘‘I 
say—can you tell me where Id be likely to find 
a—person by the name of Bil William 
Burgeman?” 

“That rich feller’s boy?” 

Patsy nodded. ‘‘Have you seen him?” 

The quorum thumbed the armholes of their 
vests and shook an emphatic negative. ‘‘ Nope,’ 
said the storekeeper; ‘‘too early for him or his 
sort to be diggin’ out o’ winter quarters.” 

‘Are you sure? Do you know him?” 

“Wal, can’t say exactly ef I know him; but 

I’d know ef he’d been hangin’ round, sartin. 
Hain’t been nothin’ like him loose in these 
parts. Has there, boys? 

The quorum confirmed the statement. 

Patsy wrinkled up a puzzled frown. ‘‘That’s 
odd. You see he should have been here last 





night, today at the latest. I had it from some- 
body who knew, that he was coming to Arden.” 

““Mebby he was,” drawled the storekeeper, 
while the quorum cackled in appreciation; 
“but this here is a good seven miles from 
Arden.” 

Patsy’s arms fell limp across the counter, her 
head followed; and she sat there a crumpled-up, 
dejected little heap. 

“By Jack-o’-Diamonds!” swore the store- 
keeper. ‘‘She hain’t swoomed, has she, boys?”’ 

She denied the fact—in person. ‘‘ Where am 
I? In the name of Saint Peter, what place is 
this?” 

“This? Why, this is Lebanon.” 

She smiled weakly. ‘‘Sounds more like it, 
anyhow. Thank you.” 


HE turned about and settled down to the 

paper. There were twoitems of news that in- 
terested her: Burgeman, senior, was critically 
ill; he had been ill for some time, but there had 
been no cause for apprehension until the last 
twenty-four hours; and Marjorie Schuyler had 
left for San Francisco—on the way to China. 
She was to be gone indefinitely. 

‘*The heathen idols and the laundrymen are 
welcome to her,”? growled Patsy maliciously. 
“Tf they’d only fix her with the evil eye, and 
wish such a homesickness and lovesickness on 
her that ’twould last for a year and a day, I’d 
forgive her for what she’s made me wish on 
myself.” 

Having relieved her mind somewhat, she 
was able to attend to the business of the letter 
with less inward discomfort. The letter was 
written to George Travis, already known as 
the manager of Miss St. Regis. He was the 
head of a well-known theatrical managerial 
firm in New York and an old friend and well- 
wisher of Patsy’s. In it she explained, partly, 
her continued sojourn in America, and frankly 
confessed to her financial needs. If he had any- 
thing anywhere that she could do until the fall 
bookings with her own company, she would 
be most humbly grateful. He might address 
her at Arden; she had great hopes of reach- 
ing there—some day. There was a postscript 
added in good pure Donegal: 


And don’t ye be afeared of hurting my pride by 
offering anything too small. Just at present I’m 
like old Granny Doneghue’s lean pig—hungry for 
scrapings. 


As she sealed the envelope a shadow fell 
athwart the counter. Patsy looked up to find 
the tinker peering at her sharply. 

“Vou look clean tuckered out,” he volun- 
tee red; then he laid a coaxing) hand on her arm. 

‘“*T want you to come along with me, will you, 
lass? I’ve found a place for you, a nice place. 
I’ve been talkin’ to Joseph’s mother, an’ she’s 
goin’ to look after you for the night.”’ 

Patsy’s face crinkled up all over; the tinker 
could not have told—even if he had been in 
possession of all his senses—whether she was 
going to laugh orcry. As it turned out, she did 
neither; she just sighed, a tired, contented 
little sigh, slipping off the stool and dropping 
the letter into the postbox. 

“How were ye ever guessing that I’d reached 
the end o’ my wits and was needing a lad to 
think for me. Holy Saint Michael! but won’t 
I be mortial glad to be feeling a respectable, 
Lebanon feather bed under me!” 


S THE tinker led her out of the store the 

quorum eyed her silently for a moment. 

For a brief space there was a scraping of chairs 

and clearing of throats, indicative of some im- 
portant comment. 

‘What sort of a lookin’ gal did that Green 
County sheriff say he was after?”’ inquired the 
storekeeper at last. 

“Small, warn’t it?” suggested one of the 
quorum. 

“*Vep, guess it was. And what sort o’ clothes 
did he say she wore?’ 

“Brown!” Posnntilt the quorum. 

“Wal, boys’’—the storekceper wagged an 
accusing thumb in the direction of the recently 
vacated stool—‘‘she was small, warn’t she? 
An’ she’s got brown clothes, hain’t she?” 

The quorum nodded in solemn agreement. 

“*But she don’t look like no thief,” interceded 
the youngest of the ‘“‘boys’’; he couldn’t have 
been a day over seventy, and it was more than 
likely that he was still susceptible to youth and 
beauty! 

The rest glowered at him with plain disap- 
proval, while the storekeeper shifted the course 
of his thumb and wagged it at him instead. 
“*Si Perkins, that’s not for you to say—nor me 
neither. That’s up to Green County; an’ I 
cal’ate T’ll phone over to the sheriff, come 
mornin’, an’ tell him our suspicions. I’ve got 
to square my conscience.”’ 

The quorum invested their thumbs again 
and cleared their throats. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
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THE WORLD OF BUSY WOMEN 


E YOU are a woman with interests outside your home 
you will find in the Home Journal's new section, 
“The World of Busy Women,’ 
} to you each month. If you are an employed girl you'll 
| be particularly interested in this section in the magazine 
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The Later Troubles of 
Susan Clegg 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


no manner of misery. In the meantime I don’t 
get nothing to eat, and when I feel to holler 
downstairs she says dinner was meant to be 
late that day or it couldn’t possibly have been 
late. Not by no manner of means.” 

“Well, I ” began Mrs. Lathrop. 

“Just my way of seeing it,” said Susan; 
‘Cand she aggravates me still more with point- 
ing her moral, from dawn to dark. She says: 
‘It’s grand to see how beautiful life comes 
along. You and me needed quiet, and we got 
quiet. And now we need our houses built over 
and we're getting ’em built over.’ I told her I 
didn’t need my house built over a ¢all, and she 
said as I just thought so but that I really did, 
or it wouldn’t be being done. Well, Mrs. 
Lathrop, I d’n’ know, I’m sure, what I will run 
up against next. But I don’t believe I can stay 
at Mrs. Allen’s. I really don’t. There’s one 
thing—it’ll be mighty easy to leave her, for 
I shan’t have to say nothing. I shall say I was 
meant to leave, and then and there leave. It’s 
a poor religion as don’t fit others as easy as its 
own selves. 

“T’m going out this afternoon and see what 
I can get, and if I can’t do no better I'll buy 
a bolt for my door and come back to Gran’ma 
Mullins. Gran’ma Mullins has her good points. 
I always said that, Mrs. Lathrop. And I must 
learn to bear Hiram if I must. There’s one 
thing certain—I can hear about Hiram in bed, 
and I don’t have to get up and out of bed to 
hunt for him. And, whatever else Gran’ma 
Mullins does, she don’t burn her bread and 
blame it on the Almighty. Mrs. Allen’s got the 
Bible so pat that you don’t need to do nothing, 
according to her—nothing a ¢all, but just sit 
still and let the world turn you around with its 
turning. She says Solomon said the little lilies 
didn’t spin, and so why should she? Well, if 
we’re to quit doing everything that lilies don’t 
have a hand in, I must say we’ll soon be in a 
pretty state.” 





USAN searched long and wearily for a fourth 
abiding place that afternoon, but in the end 
she had to speak for the wheelbarrow for the 
next morning and move back to Gran’ma 
Mullins’. 

And Gran’ma Mullins was very glad to see 
her back. 

““Vour bed’s all made up with the same 
sheets for you, Susan,” she said cordially; ‘‘and 
I ain’t even swept so as to spoil the homelike 
look. You’ll see your own last burnt matches 
and all, just as you left ’em.” 

“T’ve bought a bolt for my door,” said Susan, 
‘and I'll beg to borrow a screwdriver and 
something sharp to put it on with.” 

“T’ll get ’em,” agreed Gran’ma Mullins 
happily; ‘‘and I won’t wake you no more 
nights, Susan. I suppose it’s only natural that 
you, never having been married, can’t possibly 
know the feelings of a mother. But I meant it 
kindly, Susan.” 


“Yes, I know,” said Susan; “‘and if I be- 
lieved like Mrs. Allen does I’d know I was 
meant to listen and wouldn’t mind. But I 
don’t take no stock in that religion of Mrs. 
Allen’s, and I won’t be woke up. And, al- 
though I don’t want to hurt your feelings, I 
must say I do want that understood right from 
the beginning.” 

“*T’ll remember,” said Gran’ma Mullins sub- 
missively. ‘‘And now I'll fetch the screw- 
driver.” 


4 i AT evening the four friends sat pleasantly 
once again on Mrs. Macy’s piazza. 

“‘Mrs. Lathrop had a letter from Jathrop to- 
day. Did you know that, Susan?” asked Mrs. 
Macy. 

“No, I didn’t,” returned Susan Clegg. 
‘“‘What did he say?” 

“‘He’s going sailing to the West Indies in his 
new boat,’’ Mrs. Macy informed her. ‘“He’s 
going for his health, and he’s going to take three 
other millionaires and their own doctor.” 

Susan appeared unimpressed. 

“‘He sent his mother a book about the place 
where he’s going,”’ said Mrs. Macy. ‘‘Do you 
want to see it?”’ She went in and brought it 
out. 

Susan took the volume and viewed the title 
with an indifferent eye. 

“‘Stark’s Guide to the Bahamas,” she read 
aloud. ‘‘What are they—something to eat?” 

“Vou’re thinking of bananas,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Macy. “‘It’s islands. It’s where Colum- 
bus hit first. Nobody knows just where he hit, 
but he hit there—everybody knows that.” 

Susan placed the book under her arm. ‘‘T’ll 
read it,”’ she said briefly. ‘‘But I must say as 
to my order of thinking Jathrop’s setting off 
just now is very much like a hen getting up 
from her eggs. Here’s you and me’”’—address- 
ing Mrs. Lathrop directly—‘“‘ with our houses 
done away with, and him as has engineered the 
wreck skipping away with a parcel of men.” 

“He isn’t skipping,” interposed Mrs. Macy. 
“*He’s sailing—in his own private boat.” 

“Oh, I don’t care what he’s doing,” said 
Susan, rising. ‘‘I’m about beat out and I’m 
going home and going to bed. Such a week! 
The Bible says ‘Whom the Lord loveth He 
chaseth,’ and heaven knows I’ve been chased 
this week till my legs is about wore off.” 

Whereupon, with the Guide to the Ba- 
hamas under her arm and a heavy fold be- 
tween her brows, Susan Clegg stalked over to 
her temporary domicile. 

“T don’t think Susan’s very well,” said 
Gran’ma Mullins. 

‘“Maybe she’s worried over Jathrop,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Macy. 

Mrs. Lathrop said nothing. She just 
rocked. 





NOTE—In Tue Journat for February will be re- 
counted what happened when Susan’s imagination began 
to work. 





Suffragetting on the 
Chautauqua Circuit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


but no one in the audience, not even ‘‘the 
prominent lady”’ whose highly developed ex- 
ecutive faculty had brought out such a large 
crowd for suffrage, suspected how nearly that 
parade came to depriving them of both lecture 
and lecturer. 

Once, on my arrival in an attractive little 
town one hot morning after a sleepless night 
on a day coach, an overgenerous hostess met 
me at the station. Bags and trunk stowed 
safely in front, I was leaning back luxuriously 
in the comfortable car with happy. visions of a 
cool bath and a few restorative hours of sleep in 
a real home bed, when I was rudely awakened 
to a different reality by my hostess’ voice. It 
sounded like a general mapping out a cam- 
paign, and I saw myself thrown from that 
home bed into the trenches on the firing line. 

“‘When we get home,” she was saying, 
‘you'll have time for a bath before the special 
committee of ladies calls to see you about the 
reception after the lecture. They wanted to 
have the reception at the Eastern Star club- 
rooms, but I thought they’d better have it right 
on the Chautauqua grounds, as it would save 
time, and I didn’t want to be late for dinner, 
for I’ve asked in a few friends to meet you. I 
don’t think the committee will keep you long, 
but perhaps you’d better dress for the lecture 
when you have your bath, because there are a 
few other ladies coming in after the committee 
leaves. You see, my table seats only fourteen, 
and there are so many whom I want you to 
meet that I couldn’t possibly get them all in 
at luncheon and dinner. We'll have luncheon 
at one and that will allow us plenty of time to 
reach the Chautauqua grounds at three.” 


UST hearing the plan outlined made me 

ready to weep with fatigue, but my good host- 
€ss had done her best: she was applying the 
golden rule of hospitality as she would be done 
by on a holiday visit. But I was on the Chau- 
tauqua circuit and that was no holiday. 

When I saw the big, quiet room with its 
luxurious four-post bed I longed to bolt the 
door from the inside until time for my lecture. 
After my speech, as I greeted the long line of 
appreciative listeners who came up, each hand- 
shake was for me a silent symbol of the firm 


vow that I’d never again submit to ‘‘enter- 
taining’ on the Chautauqua circuit. For, ac- 
cording to my standards, my speech had been 
utterly demoralized by this social rioting. 

The following morning my resolution was 
still so firmly fixed when I reached the next 
town that I spent a half hour on the station 
platform protesting to my would-be hostess 
that I must go to the hotel instead of her home. 
I gave her every available excuse until it 
seemed to me she was the most obtuse person 
I had ever met not to realize that I was po- 
litely, but firmly, declining her invitation. But 
nothing availed and, too tired to think of an- 
other objection, I entered the motor. 


UR car flew along the smooth roads, and I 
waited my doom patiently. But my gentle 
hostess sat by my side not saying a word. It 
seemed ominous. However, I was too fatigued 
to disturb the blissful quiet. When we reached 
her home her two lovely children met us at the 
door. My bags and trunk were quickly taken 
up and she led me to a cool, spacious room, 
the shade half drawn, shutting out the glaring 
prairie sunlight. An electric fan was whirling 
a cool breeze across the white bed with its cov- 
ers invitingly turned down. I looked at it 
longingly, but my reverie was interrupted by 
the gentle voice of my hostess: 

‘“Now’’—how I quivered at that first word— 
‘you'll want a cool bath after your dirty, hot 
ridé. Then you slip into bed. I’ll send your 
luncheon to you on a tray and you won’t have 
to talk to anyone before your lecture.” 

I stood in the doorway dazed, hardly believ- 
ing my ears. 

That evening after dinner we sat quietly on 
the porch under the brilliant prairie stars. 
‘*But how did you ever think of anything so 
blissful as all this?’’ I queried, happily con- 
tent and rested in this home enfoldment. 

**Oh, I had read in the paper about the plans 
of your stay at your last date, and I thought 
you’d need something like this. That’s why I 
insisted when you didn’t want to come. You 
see my husband is a nerve specialist.” 

‘*And you are the adorable human hostess!”’ 
I answered, speaking from a grateful heart and 
rested body. 
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The Dish That’s 
All-in-All 


The oat is the wonder food. 

It comes stored in right proportions with 
all the elements we need. It is rich in phos- 
phorus and lecithin of which brains and 


nerves are made. 
As an energy food 





a source of spirit and 


vim—it has been famed for ages. 
As aracial food it has produced the stur- 


diest types we know. 


Then Nature endows it, as though to mark 
its distinction, withtempting flavorand aroma. 


When you have served a_ breakfast of 
Quaker Oats you may well feel content. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


To make this dish extra-inviting we pick out the premier 


grains. 
Quaker. 


A bushel of choice oats yields but ten pounds of 
But those big grains make luscious flakes. 


Everywhere, without extra price, you can get this super- 
quality. Doso. Oats are too important to serve in mediocre 


form. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Our Ideal 
Cooker 


We have made to our order an 
aluminum cooker, extra large and 
heavy. We supply it to Quaker 
Oats users, to insure the delights 
of this dish. It cooks the flakes as 
they should be cooked without loss 
of flavor. 






Over 700,000 homes are now cook- 
ing Quaker Oats in this way. 

Send us our trademark — the 
picture of the Quaker—cut from 
the front of five Quaker Oats pack- 
ages. Send one dollar with these 
trademarks, and this perfect cooker 
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LALA 


Aluminum 
Made to 
Order 


will be sent by parcel post. Or 
send us 15 of these trademarks and 
only 75 cents. This present cooker 
offer applies to the United States 
only. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Morning 
or night when 
youngsters or grown- 

ups tuck their feet into 
Daniel Green Comfy felt 
slippers, they get all the relaxa- 
tion and freedom of being barefoot 
and all the snugness and comfort that soft, 
yielding, Comfy felt can give to sensitive feet. 
Their springy cushion soles make them the perfect 
rest shoe for the whole family. 


Co DANLGREEN miy 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Felt Slippers 


Made of finest felt—marvelous felt that is porous to air yet 
durable and shapely. Ask to see them at any good store and 
note how neat and attractive they are. 


Comfy slippers are made in styles for ladies, children and 
men. For ladies, in all colors to match negligees. 


Look for the scroll trade mark in the slippers you buy. Ozly 
Daniel Green’s are Comfy. 


If your dealer does not have them, send for our catalog No. 
12 E, and buy direct from us. 


Please send your orders and inquiries to our New York Office 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., Boston 


New York Office and Stock Department, 116 East 13th Street 


ing Around 
Comfy Felt 





Picture Comfy. 
Colors, Red and 
Military Blue. 
Children’s, $1.10. 
Misses’, $1.25. 












Guaranteed to Boil 
aswell as stand Soap, Soda, or Bleaching 
without losing its lustre or color. 


TON 


Manufacturers of 
The Patented Cloth Coveredand 
Gummed Back Foundations, 
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YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 








Beware of = 
Imitations— 
Insist on ] 
Bottles Like | 
These I 


IN 









2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EN 





Guards 
Against Disease 


You can trust it always because for over 
20 years physicians, hospitals and nurses 
have relied on it as the ideal 


Antiseptic, Disinfectant and Germicide 


For household and_ personal cleanliness, Lysol is 
a daily necessity. It has 24% times the germicidal 
strength of Carbolic Acid and is not caustic. 


3 Sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00. Lysol is concentrated. 
It is used diluted with water. A bottle lasts a 
long time. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Helpful Booklet, ‘‘ Home Hygiene,’’ Mailed Free 


Full of practical helps for preserving health. 
May we send a copy to you? Address 


LEHN & FINK 
103 William St., New York 
Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen Street 
Montreal 








Manufacturing Chemists 








Important Uses 
for Lysol 


For Personal Hygiene —A tea- 
spoonful to quart of water 
makes a reliable antiseptic 
and successful germicide for 
personal douche, for cuts, 
wounds and sores. 


In Sickrooms— Disinfects walls, 
floor, bedding, bed pans, ves- 
sels, bandages, clothing, 
dressings. Destroys sickroom 
odors and disease germs, 
Trained nurses prefer it. 


In Bathrooms — Used in water to 
disinfect bath tub, basin, 
toilet, walls, floor, drains. 
Never corrodes pipes. 

In the Kitchen —For disinfect- 
ing refrigerator, waste pipes, 
pails, woodwork, sinks. Kills 
disease germs in garbage cans 
and drives away flies, roaches, 
water bugs. 


In Stables and Outhouses — Ren- 
ders harmless these breeding 
places for flies and disease 
germs. Destroys parasites on 
animals and chickens and 
adequately disinfects thetr 
living quarters. 
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of a Miss Matilda’ Robinson. And Miss 
Robinson, who sat beside her pet’s couch like 
a guardian angel, firmly declined to negotiate. 
She looked on Alexander as a son. 

Time passed. Algié continued to make prog- 
ress. It seemed as if everything was over 
except the wedding announcements. Lord 
Wildersham had become positively radiant. 
Lady Wildersham’s beaming smile was now a 
byword in the best circles. The Dowager 
Duchess of Shropshire sent Algie a pot of home- 
made jam. 

And then, one afternoon, as Algie sat in his 
favorite attitude in one of the drawing-room 
chairs at No. 8 Grosvenor Square, listening to 
Miss Ringwood’s description of how she had 
lost a suitcase while traveling from Rome to 
Paris, a narrative of the deepest interest, the 
door opened and Chester Bassett was an- 
nounced. 

To Algie, resting on his spine in the drawing- 
room chair, it seemed that there was something 
in Chester’s manner which he did not quite 
like, a sort of suppressed elation. There was 
something about Chester which made him feel 
uneasy. ‘“‘Right from the start,’ he confided 
to me later at the club, “‘I had a kind of what- 
d’you-call-it. A sort of thingummy, don’t you 
know, what?” 

Chester Bassett opened fire without delay. 
“T have good news for you, Miss Ringwood. 
You remember that cat we saw at the Crystal 
Palace? I was out to dinner last night, and I 
sat next to Miss Robinson. You recollect Miss 
Robinson? She has changed her mind about 
Alexander.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bassett, how splendid! Will she 
sell him?” 

“She has sold him. I took the liberty of 
buying him as a present for you, as you took 
such a fancy to him.” 

“How perfectly divine! I can’t tell you 
how grateful I am, Mr. Bassett. I fell in love 
with Alexander the moment I saw him. But 
how strange that she should have been willing 
to part with him! She was so very determined 
that afternoon. She said she looked on him as 
a son.’ 


SLIGHT embarrassment betrayed itself in 
Chester Bassett’s manner. ‘That,’ he 
explained, ‘‘is what you might call the crux of 
the matter. She looked on him as a son, and he 
double-crossed her. It seems that the day be- 
fore yesterday he had the misfortune to present 
to her six fine kittens, and there is now a certain 
coolness between them. However, out of evil 
cometh good, and I have been able to get him— 
her, I mean—for you. He—she—it is down- 
stairs in a basket.” 

The next moment Marion had rung the bell, 
and shortly afterward the basket appeared, 
and before Algie’s revolted eyes the cat was 
decanted on the drawing-room floor. 

If you have ever seen a pugilist, happily 
conscious that he has successfully outpointed 
his antagonist, come up for the last round of a 
fight, a soft smile playing about his lips as he 
dips into the future and sees himself*spending 
the winner’s end of the purse, and suddenly re- 
ceive a crushing blow just above the waistline, 
you will have a rough idea of Algie’s emotions 
as he watched Alexander emerge from his 
basket. It was not only the discomfort which 
the cat’s presence caused him at the moment, 
though that was considerable. What paralyzed 
him was the thought of what was to come. 

From that moment Algernon, from being 
a hundred-to-one shot in the Ringwood stakes, 
receded to one to a hundred and no takers. 
It has been explained that his greatest charm 
in Marion’s eyes was his supreme restfulness, 
his air of almost entirely suspended animation. 
The arrival of Alexander robbed him of this. 
In Alexander’s presence—and he was always 
present—Algie fidgeted, wriggled in his chair, 
forgot to say “‘Extraordinary, what?” when 
given his cue, and altogether behaved in a man- 
ner which caused Miss Ringwood to regard 
him first with surprise, then with resentment, 
and finally with indifference, and to direct 
the searchlight of her smile exclusively upon 
Chester Bellington Bassett. 

Even to Algie’s limited intelligence it be- 
came apparent that something must be done. 
The home authorities were becoming restless. 
Lord Wildersham demanded action. Lady 
Wildersham quoted the proverb about faint 
heart and fair lady three times one evening at 
dinner between the soup and the savory. The 
Dowager Duchess of Shropshire threatened to 
come to London and give Algie a piece of her 
mind. 

It was probably this last threat that spurred 
Algie to act. His imagination recoiled from 
the thought of his aged grandmother’s going 
about the metropolis giving him pieces of her 
mind. She had done it on previous occasions, 
and it had made him feel quite faint. 

So Algie acted. 


HE intelligent reader will remember, though 

the vapid and irreflective reader (that 
worm) will have forgotten, that one of the gifts 
which Chester Bellington Bassett had bestowed 
upon Marion Ringwood was a parrot. He had 
bought it for her because, one afternoon when 
they were slumming or doing Dickens’ London 
or something—at any rate, they were wander- 
ing together through Soho—she had caught 
sight of it in a window and coveted it. It had 
cost Chester Bassett ten dollars, a long and 
maddening argument with an unintelligent 
alien who mistook him for a detective and 
denied everything that was said to him, and an 
inch of flesh out of his finger, to get the bird to 
No. 8 Grosvenor Square; but he had done it 
eventually, and the parrot now lived in the hall 
of that stately home of England, a great favorite 
with Miss Ringwood and her father.: 


The Fatal Kink in Algernon 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 





One afternoon Algie found himself alone in 
the hall. He was spending a few days at No. 8 
as the guest of Mr. Ringwood at the time, his 
uncle and aunt having left London for their 
annual visit to Drexdale Castle. Mr.. Ring- 
wood, always hospitable, and gathering after 
half an hour of the broadest hints from his old 
friend, Lord Wildersham, that the invitation 
would be acceptable, had invited Algie to 
move over. The arrangement had the advan- 
tage for the latter that he now saw more of 
Marion, and the counterbalancing disadvan- 
tage that he also saw more of Alexander. 

He was brooding on Alexander as he entered 
the hall, when a low voice from the shadows 
urged him to get his hair cut. Turning, he per- 
ceived the parrot, affably regarding him with 
its head on one side, evidently ready for a 
heart-to-heart talk. Algie was approaching 
the cage when he perceived the cat Alexander 
in the hall. 


IS first impulse was to give his refined imi- 

tation of a semaphore, and he had just 
raised his arms when possibly the first idea he 
had ever had in his life flashed through what, in 
relating the affair subsequently, he described 
as his brain. 

“Tt was a corking good idea, old top,” he 
told me, ‘‘and I don’t know how I ever came to 
get it. The bally cat, you understand, was ad- 
vancing in close formation and looking up at 
the cage in a kind of eager way. Now I knew 
that Miss Ringwood thought a lot of that bird 
and would be frightfully fed if anything hap- 
pened to it, so I just opened the cage door and 
out the old bird hopped. You get the idea? 
The program was that the bally cat would 
manhandle the bally bird, and when Miss 
Ringwood, who was out at the moment, came 
back and saw the remains, she wouldn’t stick it 
and the cat would hit the pavement on one ear 
and never appear in the house again. What?’’ 

I am usually a sympathetic listener when 
Algie relates his troubles, but as he set forth 
this fiendish plot I suppose my manner must 
have lost some of its sympathy, for he eyed me 
disappointedly. 

“You don’t think a lot of the idea, what?”’ 
he said. 

“‘Tt’s no business of mine,’’ I replied; “but 
don’t you think yourself it was playing it 
rather low down? Wasn’t it a trifle rough on 
the bird?” 

“Ves, I thought of all that, but it was what 
they call a military necessity, don’t you know? 
Besides, I didn’t dictate the bird’s movements. 
He was a what-d’you-call-it ?—a free agent. If 
he wanted to hop out just because I opened 
the cage door, that was his“(ffair. Besides, as a 
matter of fact, he didn’t get hurt. Let me tell 
you.”’ And he related the incident. 

Algie, it seems, wasted no time. Miss Ring- 
wood, heknew, wasout. So was Mr. Ringwood. 
Mrs. Ringwood was in her bedroom, nursing 
a headache. The chances were against inter- 
ruption from any of the servants. The coast, 
in a word, was clear. Algie opened the door of 
the cage, and retired to the background to give 
the principals full play. = 

There was a moment of keen suspense, and 
then the parrot hopped out. He paused in 
thought for a while on the back of a chair and 
then fluttered to the floor. Alexander, the cat, 
was in immediate attendance. As far as one 
can judge, Alexander must have thought that 
he was on to a good thing. His extremely 
sketchy grasp of the principles of ornithology 
had long since caused him to classify the parrot 
asachicken. It was true that there was a dif- 
ference in color, and that this bird’s nose was a 
trifle more Roman than that of any chicken he 
had hitherto encountered; but these were small 
matters. Broadly speaking, this was a chicken, 
and dealing with chickens was one of the things 
which Alexander did best. 

He began to get ready to throw himself into 
this affair with spirit. Flattening himself on 
the floor till his chin touched it, he rippled the 
muscles of his back and switched his tail softly 
to and fro. This was his way of limbering up. 
In another instant he would have sprung, but, 
just as he was about to do so, his intended vic- 
tim, stepping forward, nodded patronizingly at 
him and asked him the time. 


LEXANDER executed a backward leap of 

seven feet and rose in the air like a rocket- 

ing pheasant. When the movement was con- 

cluded he was on top of the hatstand. From 

this elevation he surveyed the surprising fowl 
beneath him with pain and astonishment. 

The parrot, dismissing the affair from his 
mind, began to patrol the floor. Once he 
looked up, gazed at Alexander with a mild curi- 
osity, recommended to him that haircut which 
he seemed to regard as the panacea for all ills, 
human and feline, and resumed his rambles. 
From his aerie Alexander watched him with 
saucer eyes and moaned a little. His nervous 
system was still vibrating from the shock of 
being asked the time by one he had always 
looked on as a bird. 

It was manifest to Algie, as he surveyed the 
proceedings, that the only scheme that he had 
ever thought out in his life had gone agley. 
He was, as he phrased it to me, “‘stymied”’: 
“Absolutely stymied, old top.” 

But the greatest general is he who can snatch 
victory from the jaws of apparent defeat, and 
it must be admitted that in this crisis Algie 
showed certain of the qualities which make for 
success on the stricken field—notably a re- 
source of which no one would have suspected 
him capable, and a dash and agility which 
would have seemed incredible to those who 
knew him only as one who loved to nestle on 
his spine in deep armchairs. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53 
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“Yes,Grandpa 
has use 


emlacura 
for years” 


No facial feature belies 
one’s advanced age quite 
so effectively as do good 
teeth. And nothing so 
quickly stamps one as being 
old as do decayed, discol- 
ored, neglected teeth. 


Dentacura 


Sooth Paste 


(or powder) 

has beenfor18 years the youthifying 
guardian of goodteeth. Its users praise 
it, dentists recommendit, and results 
justify every claim we make for it. 
Dentacura is a good, pure, whole- 
some dentifrice containing only those 
ingredients which time and science 
have proven beneficial to the teeth. 
1 Ocand 25ctubes of pasteand25c —\ 


cans of powder, at your druggist’s 
or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 


Newark New Jersey 
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A Woman’ Spending 
Money 


If you’re going to have some spare 
time this winter we'll buy it. In 
every town there are subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman which must be 
renewed. We'll pay salary and 
commission to any woman who 
will look after this business for us 
and will send new orders. 

It involves no expense and re- 
quires no experience. We'll buy 
whatever spare time you may have. 


Agency Division, Box 169 
THe CurtTis PUBLISHING CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof, Dust-proof. $122 DOWN 








FREE TRIAL. Se | 
Small monthly payments if you 
keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. f 
Size 


BURROWES 822, EDAR Mai 
' HALLCHEST = (#**1%2 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
for generations, A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
quisitely made. Write for catalog. All chests shipped on free trial, 


THE E.T. BURROWES CO., 557 South Street, Portland, Me. 






















Style 
141 
Save $2 to $5 
by purchasing maternity apparel direct from 
us; Gingham Dresses $1.75 up; Silk 
Dresses $8.75 up. Prompt deliveries; ex- 
press prepaid; satisfaction, or money back. 












“Doublewear’ 
k. 


“Doublewear"’ Maternity Dresses do for 
both maternity and ordinary wear, without 
alteration. Conform to the changing figure 
and also fit when figureisagainnormal; do not 
ditter in 2ppearance from prevailing fashions, 

No. 141, trimmed with sash, forming a belt. 
Wide flare skirt. Satin, charmeuse, crépe-de- 
Chine or crépe-meteor. All colors, 

Free Style Book M-1 on request. 


Economy Mig Co 433 W Broadway New York 






















The Fatal Kink in Algernon 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Anyone who had chanced to pass through 
the hall of No. 8 Grosvenor Square at that mo- 
ment would have seen a remarkable sight—the 
spectaclé of Algie running upstairs. His usual 
mode of progression, when he could not secure 
a taxicab, was a languid walk. On this occa- 
sion, however, reckless of possible injury to 
the crease of his trousers, he raced up the stairs 
and bounded into his bedroom like a highly 
trained professional acrobat. 

Arrived there, he snatched up a hatbox and 
bounded back to the hall. 

The situation, when he reached the hall, 
was, as the newspapers say, ‘‘ unchanged.” The 
parrot, meditatively crooning expletives, was 
trying toclimb up the box in which the auto- 
mobile rugs were kept. Alexander, invisible 
except for two eyes and the tip of his nose, was 
continuing his policy of watchful waiting. 

Algie made for Alexander. He had thought 
the whole thing out, and had realized that 
this was the chance of a lifetime. In his nor- 
mal state of mind Alexander was not so much a 
solid asa fluid; he could slip through hands, no 
matter how firmly they gripped. Eels were 
adhesive compared with Alexander when in full 
Possession of his faculties. But now, as he 
watched the parrot, he was in a kind of trance. 

He did not seem to be aware of Algie’s ap- 
proach, All his attention was concentrated on 
the parrot. Before he could rally to cope with 
the new attack Algie had gripped him firmly, 
inserted him in the hatbox and slammed the lid. 

Algie sped from the house and hailed a taxi- 
cab, directing the driver to stop at the nearest 
messenger-boy office. 


OMMOTION reigned at No. 8 Grosvenor 

Square. When Algie returned he found 
himself in a whirl of people who wandered up 
and down stairs, making chirruping noises. 
The butler was poking beneath the furniture 
with an umbrella. All was confusion and agi- 
tation. 

In the drawing-room Algie found Miss Ring- 
wood. She was distressed. “Oh, Mr. Wyn- 
brace,”’ she said, “we can’t find Alexander 
anywhere. He has disappeared. What can 
have become of him?’’ 

Algie adjusted his spine till it touched the 
softest spot of his favoritearmchair. “ Extraor- 
dinary, what?” hesaid. He hadnotspokenthe 
words with such confidence and vim since that 
black day when Alexander had first entered 
the house. 

Miss Ringwood talked to him about Alex- 
ander for three-quarters of an hour, She was 
charmed and soothed by Algie’s motionless 
attention. She wondered how she could ever 
have got the impression that he was fidgety. 

Chester Bassett was announced. His stock 
slumped fifty-six points in ten minutes. He 
struck entirely the wrong note. Where Algie 
was Silent, restful, soothing, Chester Bassett 
was bright, able, alert, keen. He exuded theo- 
ries at every pore. He tramped about the 
room. Heirritated Marionextremely. ‘‘Leave 
it to me, Miss Ringwood,” were his last words. 
“*T will manage this.”’ 

And he went off, fizzing with energy. 

“He didn’t make one sensible suggestion,” 
said Miss Ringwood fretfully. 

Algie nodded peacefully. ‘‘Extraordinary,” 
he said. ‘‘ What?” 

Marion looked at him tenderly. 

The following day found Algie in sole pos- 
session of the field. It was late afternoon, and 
Chester Bassett had not put inan appearance. 
Either it was a busy day at the chancelleries 
or, having failed utterly to trace the missing 
cat, he was ashamed to come back. Algie set- 
tled himself in an armchair and ate tea cake. 
Marion Ringwood talked about Alexander. 


T WAS Algie’s intention that afternoon to 

put his fortune tothe test, to win or loseit all. 
He had thought of rather a neat way of open- 
ing the subject. He was going to wait till Miss 
Ringwood paused for breath, then he was going 
tosay: “I say, youknow, Marion—may I call 
you Marion?—couldn’t I be a sort of jolly old 
substitute? What I mean is, take Alexander’s 
place in your heart, and all that sort of thing, 
don’t you know, what?” And after that it 
ought to be simple. 

The only trouble was that Miss Ringwood 
did not pause for breath. She was one of those 
girls who talk quite independently of whether 
there is any air in their lungs—solely by will 
power. She was still going strong when Ches- 
ter Bassett came in. 

As ona previous occasion, there was some- 
thing about Chester Bassett’s manner which 
Algie did not like. This time, however, it was 
not suppressed elation which showed itself 
in Chester’s deportment. He was openly tri- 
umphant. “It’s allright, Miss Ringwood,” he 
cried. “I’ve got him!” 

“Got him!” exclaimed Marion. 

“Got him!” muttered Algie, gaping. 


“Yes, got him,’’ repeated Chester Bassett. 
** Alexander, I mean, of course. At least, I 
haven’t absolutely got him here, but I know 
where he is.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Bassett!’’ cried Marion. ‘‘ You’re 
wonderful!’’ 

“Ves. I mean no, no,” said Chester. ‘It’s 
this way. I'll tell you howI didit. Isat up all 
night thinking about it, and this afternoon it 
came to me. I asked myself where a lost cat 
would be most likely to be in London, and it 
struck me that the odds were that it was at the 
Cats’ House in Battersea. So I raced off to the 
Cats’ House, and there’s a cat there that’s 
either Alexander or his twin brother.” 

“But where is he? Why didn’t you bring 
him with you?” 

“That’s the odd thing. There seems to be 
some hitch, some sort of red tape. I tried to 
buy this cat, and the man there said that he 
must have time to consider. But, of course, if 
you stop in there and claim him as your cat, 
they must give him up. I guess that’s the 
trouble. They wouldn’t sell him to me till the 
real owner had time to put in a claim.” 

“Why, of course,” said Miss Ringwood. 
**That must be it. If the cat is really Alex- 
ander they must let me have him. We’ll all go 
to the Cats’ House. If we all three identify 
him, there won’t be any difficulty.”’ 


HE manager of the Cats’ House was cour- 

teous and obliging. ‘‘Of course, if youiden- 
tify him as your cat, miss,” he said, “the 
matter isended. My hesitation when you, sir, 
approached me this afternoon on the matter 
was due to the fact that this animal came to us 
inacurious way. A messenger boy came, ask- 
ing us to destroy him at once.” 

“Why did the messenger boy want to be de- 
stroyed?” asked Chester Bassett. ‘‘Was he 
tired of life? Unhappy love affair perhaps? ”’ 

“Not the messenger boy,” corrected the 
manager. ‘‘You misunderstood me. It was 
the cat which was to be destroyed, as per in- 
structions of the anonymous sender. Our delay 
in carrying out the esteemed order was due to 
the fact that we make a small charge for de- 
stroying cats, and the gentleman had omitted 
to accompany his request with a remittance.” 

Miss Ringwood’s eyes were blazing. She 
looked at her two companions indignantly, 
softening only momentarily on seeing that 
Algie’s sympathy had made him look quite hag- 
gard. ‘‘Who could have played such a wicked 
trick? ”’ she cried. 

The manager produced a hatbox. ‘‘ This is 
what the animal came in. There was no ac- 
companying letter.” 

“Maybe there’s a name on the box some- 
where,” suggested Chester Bassett. ‘‘There 
usually is on hatboxes.”’ 

The manager turned the hatbox in his hands. 
**Why, bless me!’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re quite right, 
sir. So there is. Funny of me not to have 
thought of looking before. Name of Algernon 
Wynbrace, sir.” 


HEN Algie, telling me the story, reached 

this point he stopped abruptly and 
passed a handkerchief over his forehead. 
**Sorry, old top,’’ he murmured, “I can’t go 
into details.” 

“She chucked you?’”’? Inmomentsof emotion 
the simplest language is the best. 

He nodded. 

“And I suppose she’s going to marry Chester 
Bassett?” 

“Engagement was announced yesterday.” 

“And how have the family takenit? Isup- 
Pose your uncle was disappointed?” 

Algie winced. ‘‘Disappointed isn’t just the 
word, old top. Not strong enough. And my 
aunt was worse than he was. And my grand- 
mother ” He was silent for a while. 
**They’ve put their foot—feet down, old man. 
I’ve got to goto work. My uncle’s got me a 
job as secretary to some blighter, a man 
called—what’s his name?—got it down some- 
where.”’ He consulted the back of an envelope. 
““Oh, yes; Wilberforce. He’s a professor or 
something. Does a lot of writing.” 

“You don’t mean Professor Snyder Wilber- 
force? ”’ 

“That’s theman, He’s writing a great work 
of some kind, so I gathered, and he wants a 
chap to go to the British Museum for him every 
day, and hunt up records, and get facts, and so 
on, All that sort of bally rot, youknow. As 
faras I can gather, it ought to pan out a pretty 
steady job. He’s been working on this book 
two years, and expects to be another ten before 
it’s finished. Wish I knew what it was about. 
It must be hot stuff.” 

“T know what it’s about, Algie. Professor 
Wilberforce is rather a celebrity.”’ 

“Never heard of him in my life. What is it 
about ?” 

“Tt’s a ‘History of the Cat in Ancient 

Egypt,’” I said. 











to a boy. 





“Why I Believe in Poverty” 


O INSISTENT was the demand for a reprint in booklet form of Mr. 

Edward Bok’s article, “Why I Believe in Poverty,” that_it has been added 
to The Riverside Uplift Series, published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
of Boston, who will be glad to send the little book for 50 cents, postpaid, to 
any address. The article was originally published in the April number of 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, and as no more copies of that number are 
obtainable, this is the only form in which it can now be had. Init Mr. Bok 
tells the struggles of his own boyhood and makes—and proves—the rather 
remarkable statement that poverty is the greatest blessing that can come 











The Only 


6 he areonlytwo waysyoucan 
get Cocoanut with its full, rich, 
natural flavor—buy a Cocoanut and 
laboriously grate it, or get 





This new product is the result of 
our new method of preparation. It 
avoids the hard, ‘‘candied”’ effect. 
It is delivered to you in an “ Ever- 


Sealed’’ Package which assures = 


fresh, moist Cocoanut all the way 
to the bottom. 


This Cocoanut received Gold Medals, 
highest awards at San Francisco 
and San Diego Expositions. 


10c Cookie-Cutter FREE 


Send us your name and address and the 
name of your grocer and Sc (stamps or 
coin) partially to pay postage and packing 
and we will send you a ‘“‘One-Cake”’ siz¢@ 
package of Dromedary Cocoanut, 
Dromedary 10c Cookie-Cutter and 
Cocoanut Recipe Book. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Company 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 
Manufacturers 


of the famous 
DROMEDARY 
DATES 
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Woven as a Seamless Tube, dispenses with 
the overhand side seam and facilitates the 
making of Pillow Cases by reducing your 
time and labor one-half. Absence of side 
seam minimizes wear in laundering. 
Housewives who know, buy ‘‘ Continental,” 
the finest quality and longest wearing Muslin 
Tubing, sold at all Department and Dry Goods 
Stores by the yard in 36, 42,45 and 50-inch 
widths in regular and linen finish. May also 
be had stamped with patterns for embroidery. 
Pleaseinsist upon “CONTINENTAL” when 
ordering. If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


CONTINENTAL MILLS 


wiston, Me. 


W. H. Childs & Son fits. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


J BING 
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your grocer’s name. 


Package of Cake FREE 
Flour and Book . 
We will send you enough 
Swans Down Cake Flour for 
one fair sized cake, and book 
**Cake Secrets,’ containing 
many cake recipes and cake 
baking secrets, simply for 


‘SWANS DOWN 


















For Home Cake Baking 
You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter 
cakes and puddings. Keeping quali- / 
ties just as good in Julyas December. ff 
Endorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- ff 
ing grocersin clean,sanitary wax paper J 
covered packages. If youcannot getit, 
write us, sending name of your grocer. 
IGLEHEART BROS., Est. 1856 ‘ 
Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.8.A. “N 
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Kher kinds may be good 
but there are several 
things I know abo 


A 
DP LT, 
iG 


You too, should know 

these things that make a 

dentifrice what it should be — 

—. because its smooth base contains no sharp, in- 
Safe soluble crystals to scratch the enamel. 


— because proper brushing with it removes all 
Thorough traces of food from the tooth surfaces. 


Antiseptic —. because it checks the growth and development 


of decay germs and leaves the mouth non-acid. 


Diiicatiten a pleasant flavor is desirable for 
young and old, to make regular care of the 
teeth a pleasure. 


Now that you know, you too should use Colgate’s. 


COLGATE & CO 
DEPT H . 199 FULTON ST. tm 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap~luxurious, lasting refined 
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CUNNING little clock that 
will gladden the heart of any 
woman; dainty, handsome,—de- 
pendable, an unusual quality in 
so small a clock. 
baby Ben is Big Ben in quarter size— 
half as tall, half as broad,—beside your 
bed for a wake-up clock—in your hand 
bag when you travel—on your desk asa 
time-keeper. 
baby Ben stands 334 inches high, runs 
30 hours with one winding, has selective 
alarm calls, intermittent orsteady,ashut- 
off switch stops him short in either call. 


His price $2.50 in the States, $3.00 in Canada, 
at any jeweler’s. If your jeweler does not stock 
him, a money order addressed to his makers will 
bring him postpaid. 


Western Clock Co., La Salle & 
Makers of W eile 


¥% Peru, IIl. 

















eae ROSES Strawberries 


Dingee rosesarealways grownon their own roots— a fall ONDER wUL FALL. SEAR ARES 
Send today for ou “Mow Gide to Rose Calture” | D¢ofy 400 quarts from Aug. 15th to Nov. 
for 1916—it’sfree. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a prac- | x Ww ego ti tears = efor. 
tical work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. of Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other berries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes. 


flowers, and tells how to grow them, Safe delivery 32 years’ experience. Send for Catalog. 


guaranteed. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
. : L. J. FARMER 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. | Box 700 Pulaski, N.Y. 





is the title of our 1916 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the year—really a book of 206 pages, 16 colored plates and over 1000 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of infor- 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the 
results of over sixty-nine years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the 
largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one whowill state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents 
wewill mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 


Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White waned Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Spencer and Eckford mixed Sweet 

eas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collection will be sent 
complete and detailed cultural directions. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1916 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


ue With One Idea: 
To Make Money 
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§ boop are the words I just wrote on the 
first of the fresh, white diary pages of my 
little blue-and-gold Girls’ Club Handy-Book for 
1916. Ishall not wait until the first of January 
before I put this resolution into action, either. 
Between now and that date I hope to be able 
to write many a discouraged girl a letter which 
will put work and opportunity before her in a 
brighter light; I hope to receive many new 
members into the Club, including some who 
are reading this very column today! 

And the brisk, busy, successful girls, more 
than a thousand of them, who are already sure 
of receiving, after January first, substantial 
salary checks from the Club: is it going to be 
impossible for me to help them more than 
they have helped themselves? I shall not fail 
for lack of trying! 


Just Two Ways to Help 


lig the question that presents itself is: 
Will you try too? 

I believe you will. You always did—or 
there would be no Club. In every personal 
undertaking in life, so much rests on the action 
of the individual that some skeptics claim that 
there’s no such thing as one person really help- 
ing another. To these my New Year’s resolu- 
tion would appear silly. But nothing can be 
silly that is based on a twelve years’ test and 
on nearly half a million good, solid, United 
States dollars earned by girls within that time. 
Our Club does help, in the only two ways in 
which help can come in through the outside. 
Our function is to show and to inspire. The 
actual doing must be done by you! 

What do I mean by showing? 

I mean that whenever a girl has come to this 
Club, saying, “‘I wish to earn money,” she has 
been shown how she can earn it. To me this 
seems the biggest service in the world. When 
I remember that there are girls in the Club who 
have ,benefited by it for five, eight, ten, even 
twelve years, and have earned hundreds of 
dollars; and that there are girls who have ex- 
perienced it for only twelve, ten, eight, five 
weeks, or sometimes days, and yet have earned 
money, too, I am not afraid to promise even 
greater things from the Club in 1916 to these 
same girls, and also to the girls who I hope will 
join us during the New Year. 

But what do I mean by inspiring? 

Well, showing is the best form of inspiring; 
and also, I think, inspiring may be the best 
form of showing! It is a cold, long road to suc- 
cess if there is no one standing by and cheering 
us on. That is all that I am here for: to take 
another girl’s interest in your progress; to {cel 
another girl’s sympathy with the objects toward 
which you are working; to pass on to you little 
instances of what other members tell me they 
have accomplished: ‘‘The money I earned this 
winter gave me a sewing-machine, which filled 
my long-felt wants.’”’—‘‘ Have saved my Club 
money for our Epworth League church paint- 
ing fund; have $24.50 in bank now, and when 
this month’s salary check comes along, won’t 
it be just great?”? A Junior writes: ‘‘ Although 
I have done such a little work, I have earned 
enough money to buy a lovely brown muff. I 
also help pay for my own music lessons. It is 
lovely to be able to earn your own spending 
money.” A Senior member says: ‘Many 
thanks for the salary check for $14, which 
has been used to pay my doctor’s bills.” 

Trifles, these, in the history of a whole year’s 
achievements and earnings; but each trifle 
means a very happy girl; and here’s a letter 
from a Western member which shows what the 
Club does for the girl who spells Career with a 
big instead of a small C: 

Yes, please address me here until further notice. 
I graduate from the —— Osteopathic College in 
the spring and may then locate elsewhere. The 
Girls’ Club has helped me to pay my tuition each 
year, which has been $150 per year. A happy 
and prosperous New Year to youl 


There will be ‘‘more doing” in the Club in 
1916—if everybody helps to do it. Do you 
want to do your share? Write, if you haven’t 
already written, to the 


MANAGER OF THE GrirRLs’ CLUB 
Tue Laptes’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of 
the Leading American Seed Catalog 
for 1916 is brighter and better than 
ever before. It offers the greatest nov- 
elty in Sweet Peas, the unique ‘‘ Fiery 
Cross’, and other novelties in Rare 
Flowers and Choice Vegetables, some 
of which cannot be had elsewhere. 
This book of 182 pages tells all about 
proved and tested 


Burpee- Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


For forty years we have aimed to render 
the best possible seed service. This 
untiring effort has built for us not only 
the World’s Largest Mail Order Seed 
Business, but also an enviable repu- 
tation for efficient service and undis- 
puted leadership. Each packet con- 
tains the result of our forty years’ 
extensive operation and intensive in- 
vestigation. This SILENT SALESMAN 
is mailed free. A post card will bring 
it. Write today and mention The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ay 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
































Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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- 
(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 
odors of the body 


from whatever cause. Apply 
‘‘Mum”’ after the morning 
bath, and be free from embar- 
rassment all day. 


25c at nine out of ten drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





1916 Nursery Catalog —America’s — 
SEND TODAY! PLANT EARL 


Seeds, Roses, Plants 


Shrubs, Trees, etc., fully described, beautifully illus- 

trated. Noagents. Save money—buy direct 

from America’s leading nurserymen. 

fy? Hardy, Lake Erie grown stock, 7 kinds 

F/ of soil, over 1200 acres, 48 greenhouses. 

Experts for 62 years. 25 bargain col- 

lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 

fj nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 

Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 

f/ mentals, Hedge, etc. Safe arrival and 

satisfaction guaranteed. Low prices, how 

Fj} and when to plant, etc., all told in free 
catalog No. 2. Write today! 


Y pepe. 10 STORRS &, HARRISON CO. 











VICK’S asaricra GUIDE 


For 67 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
Read ete Plants and Bulbs. You need 
eady it. Send for free copy—today. 1916 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 


OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert expe- 
rience of a lifetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America’s 
most famous collection of high grade own-root rose 
plants. This beautiful book—FREE, Write. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, New Castle, Ind. 


Home-Making 


The New Profession 
—a 100-pp.ill.hand-book—FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 
making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, etc- 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th S+ , Chicago, Ill. 
Trees—Plants—Vines 


{ in small or large lots at wholesale 
ces. Catalog and Green’s Fruit 
. k—FREE. Green’s Nursery Co. 


12 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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folds — ruler 24 in. lon 


—and so does mother—to 
protect and care for baby, and 
give him a chance to grow up right— 
and to give relief and rest to tired and 
overworked mother—the invaluable 





Makes an indoor 5 ft. play yard, a crib 4 x'2 ft., and 
has eight other uses to m8 — and protect 
e 


baby and to relieve mother. 


f laces; weight 18 lbs.; endo 
po pen Lonaens Be $6; canvas bed for crib $1 extra. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 










. long when extended 
g, 21 ee in. high and 3 in. thick, 


y physicians 








Check or money-order bri 
money, refunded 


booklet ‘‘Better Babies” 


from dealers also invit 








if you can get along without it after 
ten days’ trial. References: Portland banks. Illustrated 


THE BABY KO-RAL COMPANY 
54 Columbia Blvd., Portland, Oregon 


rings it to you express prepaid; 


free upon request. Inquiries 
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Trade Mark 


this new culinary ac 
A dainty, useful nut 
breaks the shell a 


“Krak-A-Nut” is the 


each; post paid to any 


A HAPPY THOUGHT HOLIDAY GIFT 
It is easy to have WHOLE nut meats with 


whole, tasty, and economical. 


successfully used at the dinner table. 
nickel-plated $1.00 eac 


“Krak-A-Nut” Company 
301 Title Guaranty Bldg., 








cessory. ‘ 
cracker which gently 
nd serves the meat 















cracker that can be 
Heavy 
h; silver-plated $2.50 
part of the U.S. 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 








Look for the STORK 
mark. 


pliable. 


spiration, 
ritation. 


heavy, $1 


not have 





FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Use the hygienic waterproof = 
sheeting that really protects. mt 


\ y 
Genuine Stork is pure .% } 


white, light, soft, 
It is not 
heating, creates no per- 


dainty, sweet. 


heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard. G ET 
THE GENUINE. 


RK THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-Q, Boston, Mass. 






trade i) 
~~ 
. ey 
™~ 
chafing or ir- 


Easily cleaned—always fresh, 
36 inches wide, light or 
.00 a yard; 54 inches wide, 


\ If your dealer does 
Stork Sheeting write to us. 
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The RIGHT KIND OF READ- 
ING for red-blooded boys who 
have energy, 
blessed with active, inquiring 


love fun and are 


1inds. A real developer of in- 


dependent thought and defi- 
nite action. 
stories. 
tricity, mechanics, science, inven- 


Clean, fascinating 
Expert articles on elec- 


tion, sports and boy hobbies. Lots 
of pictures. 0,000 other boys 
are reading and enjoying it. 1400 

M. C. A. Secretaries and 
Public Librarians endorse it. 


A Whole Year for $1.00 
10c a copy at news-stands 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 297 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 








BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 

Fifteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 








Cards, circulars, book, paper. 
Press$5. Larger$18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 
big profit. 
Write factory for catalog of 
presses, TYPE, cards, samples. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 





LADIES EARN MONEY 


Every woman wants to see t 
samples, 
We he Ip you, 
fied customers. Spring line n 


QUEEN FABRIC MFG. CO. 


he hundreds of fine, clean dress fabric 


All on spare time work. No capital o/’ experience re quired. 
Mrs. Grace earned $1200 yearly. 


Thousands of satis- 
Be first to write. 


Dept. 242 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Ow ready. 





positively prevented by 3-in- 
One on anything metal in- 
doors or out; keeps every- 
thing bright; oils everything 
right; free from acid; free 
sample. 3-IN-1 OIL Co 

42CVS. Broadway, New York. 
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/ graved Calling . 





100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes for each. 
Eachadd'l 25, 55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 


forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





All easy, rules sent. , 
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meetings are always well advertised. Crayon 
work, cut work, sand-table work and black- 
board work are used with special reference to 
illustrating the lessons. Bible teaching is em- 
phasized even in this department, and all the 
kindergarten work centralizes around that 
particular point. 

Next comes the Primary Department, seven 
to nine, mixed boys and girls. This depart- 
ment has grown very rapidly. 

Next is the Junior Department, divided into 
boys’ department and girls’ department, ages 
from nine to fourteen. The work for the boys 
is conducted in four special rooms, with an 
average attendance of 50. The boys’ work is 
given special attention and includes hikes, 
overnight camps, indoor basketball and like 
attractive features. In addition to this the 
city newsboys have the run of the social room 
every Saturday morning. 

The Intermediate Department runs from 
fourteen to eighteen years; the Senior Depart- 
ment from eighteen to twenty years; over 
twenty comes the Adult Department. This 
ic divided into four classes: The Baracas are 
young men over twenty who are now organiz- 
ing for especially big work under an army 
system; the Loyal Men, composed of men 
from twenty-seven to fifty; the Loyal Women, 
made up of young married women of the 
church; and finally the Old People’s Class, 
composed of men and women. 

The Sunday school has two special days 
during the year: June first is Children’s Day, 
when they raise from five to six hundred dol- 
lars for foreign missions; 871 were present on 
the last Children’s Day. The other is Home- 
Coming Day, in September, attended by about 
1000. 


OMETHING is going on among the Sunday- 
school classes practically every day, either a 
social entertainment or a class meeting. The 
church has an office which is open every day. 
The Sunday schoolisin charge of an ex-business 
man with special training, who made a great 
success of a Sunday school elsewhere. He is 
paid a salary and gives his entire time to the 
work. This man, Mr. Abbott Book, is head of 
the Sunday school. He is what is called ‘‘a live 
wire’; his business training makes him in- 
tensely practical and he aims to inspire the love 
and confidence more than the awe of the boys. 
He has charge of a great deal of the advertising 
along various lines, and is successful in making 
his copy real news of the nature that is gladly 
accepted by local papers and published as 
news—and gratis. 

A Church Bulletin and a typewritten sheet 

called the ‘‘Tellit”’ are issued weekly. These 

are used as Sunday-school boosters and have 
proved a fine success. In addition to this a 
great many cards are used, and many of the 
classes send out announcement cards for 
special occasions—particularly interesting les- 
sons and special days. 

Teachers also mail a large number of postals 
for absent ones and also for new members. 
Posters are frequently used in front of the 
church; the people are kept closely posted on 
all that is going on. 

The pastor, the Reverend Walter M. White, 
teaches the Baraca Class of young men and 
does a great deal of calling and has regular 
office hours. In addition to this he does work 
outside of the city, through the state. His 
parsonage is directly in the rear of the church, 
on another avenue, the ground extending 
through the block. He has made a great point 
of training business men in church work; he 
makes them see that there is work that laymen 
can do better than the preacher, and a number 
of them do not now regard their church as 
incidental but as a regular part of their daily 
program. 

Mr. Frederick H. Shaver, one of the busi- 
ness men who give a great deal of time regu- 
larly to the advertising and follow-up plans of 
the church, attributes its brisk growth to these 
methods and the clean-cut Bible teaching that 
is given in the Sunday-school classes. He does 
not hesitate to say that the Bible School is 
really the greatest booster the church ever had. 

The church is never closed; Mr. Book is on 
the ground every day at regular hours. The 
church is supporting a missionary in China, 
and one of the members supports a missionary 
in Africa. 


HAT the churches can be filled by advertis- 

ing was demonstrated by the Camden, New 
Jersey, “‘Courier.”’ This paper initiated a ‘‘Go 
to Church”? movement and carried it through 
to success. It not only filled practically every 
one of the 80 Protestant churches in a city of 
102,000 inhabitants, but churches in many 
towns within quite a wide radius in the state 
were greatly stimulated. A committee visited 
the churches to check up the results and found 
the churches, with very few exceptions, filled 
to the doors. The failure of some of the pastors 
and congregations to follow up the work re- 
sulted in no apparent lasting results, but there 
was a permanent increase in attendance at 
most of the churches and many new members 
were added. 

The financial burdens of most religious 
institutions are a result of lack of definite in- 
formation. Debt and publicity do not often 
live in the same church. 

A few years ago there were a number of con- 
cerns manufacturing an article that is used 
very generally in this country: One in Chicago 
shipping to New York territory and some in 
New York shipping to Chicago—separate 
brands, separate advertising, separate selling 
forces and unnecessary waste in competition. 
They got together, cut out the overlaps, and 
each cultivated more intensely its own terri- 
tory. Part of the money saved was put into 


national advertising. While each plant main- 
tained its own trade-mark, they all added the 
national trade-mark to their packages and 
each helped every other branch. So each 
church should promote its own brand of re- 
ligion in its neighborhood, and the ‘‘ Universal 
Trade-Mark” should be advertised nationally. 

Prayer and publicity are the greatest two 
powers in the world. 

The churches have a tremendous responsi- 
bility. They must attract and interest the 
people. It is not possible to reach all by per- 
sonal work alone, as has been found by years 
of effort. Although we recognize the impor- 
tance of personal work we must also realize 
the necessity of supporting it with publicity. 
Publicity is as necessary as personal representa- 
tion in marketing goods. Advertising without 
personal representation would not create de- 
mand; the two must be worked together, and 
the church must recognize the fact that personal 
work and publicity must go hand in hand. 

We must advertise not only in a way that 
people can see if they are interested but ina way 
that they must see whether they are interested 
or not; and, seeing repeatedly, they will become 
interested; and, being interested, their confi- 
dence may be inspired. 


WOMAN who is interested in foreign mis- 
sions sent me twenty dollars with instruc- 
tions to spend it in the best way I knew how 
for foreign missions. I spent it on one adver- 
tisement in a denominational church paper 
asking for contributions of enough money to 
buy enough space to advertise long enough to 
get money enough to send out six missionaries 
for a year. This twenty dollars brought just 
thirty-three dollars more than enough to carry 
the campaign through to completion, and as 
a result of this campaign the six missionaries 
now have their passage and year’s budget 
provided. 

The United Presbyterian Church has a 
splendid school in Gujranwala, India. It was 
built for 250 students, but they were accom- 
modating 1000. The government condemned 
the building and threatened to take the school 
off the recognized list, and it would therefore 
have lost its standing. A missionary, coming 
to America on his furlough, was given the 
responsibility of raising the $12,000 for a new 
building. After speaking at a number of 
churches and getting very little more than 
enough to pay his own traveling expenses, he 
wrote to me, telling of his difficulties, and 
asking for suggestions. 

I replied that his problem was not to raise 
$12,000 but to raise $500 to tell the people of 
the denomination the needs of the school. He 
picked out one man in the town he was then 
visiting, put the proposition up to him and 
received his check for $500, with instructions 
to go ahead with the advertising. As a result 
of this expenditure of $500 there was raised 
$29,300 by direct contribution in answer to the 
advertisements and by an appropriation which 
the government of India had agreed to make 
if the school were rebuilt. 


eS - is an extract from a letter 

received from the Reverend Walter Sackett, 
a Methodist minister of Tottenham, England, 
a short time ago: 

You kindly wrote me, on December 28, 1914, on 
the subject of successful publicity of missionary 
needs in your church and country. The letter was 
most serviceable and has gone far to convince a 
band of well-to-do laymen in our church of the 
value of advertisement, wisely used, in advancing 
the Master’s work abroad at the Home Base. 

We have just come through the great annual 
meetings which close one year’s advocacy of 
missions and open another year. 

At the end of the year and for eight or ten 
crucial weeks your method was employed. The 
denominational journals, three of them, had on 
the front page a forceful advertisement, changing 
week to week, of the precise needs of the Mission- 
ary Society. The result is that money has rolled 
in. Hundreds of letters containing amounts large 
and small have reached the Mission House, and 
when accounts closed not only had a largely in- 
creased expenditure been fully met, about $10,000 
increase alone, but $2500 more than the year’s 
expenditure, toward an old deficit. And all this 
in the time of war. 

The advertisement money was subscribed apart 
from missionary funds by a few friends, and they 
are so convinced of the power of the new auxiliary 
in our hands that they will continue to subscribe 
throughout 1915 for this specific purpose. 


The last few years have seen wonderful 
changes in church methods and within a very 
few more there will be a greater number of 
people outside the church reading the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ than in the church hearing 
it preached. 

People can get away from the church, and 
the great majority of them do, but they don’t 
get away from the daily papers, the weekly and 
the monthly magazines. Full pages of display 
type with Christ’s messages may soon be spread 
on the table of nearly every home in the civil- 
ized world. 

America may lead this enterprise, our busi- 
ness men may see that the modest, timid 
methods formerly employed by the church 
give place to the bold, confident tones of the 
modern advertising ideas. Business men who 
know the power of advertising are becoming 
ashamed of seeing the things that are good for 
their souls advertised in timid type in small 
space (often begged), while things that are 
good (or bad) for the body are displayed in 
bold type and confident tones in large paid 
space. 





NOTE —In the next (the February) number of THE 
JouRNAL the question, ‘‘How Can a Church Be Fi- 
nanced?”’ will be discussed by two authorities on church 
finance; the Reverend Albert F. McGarrah will tell about 
“The New Way,” and the Reverend Richard Orme Flinn 
about “The Need of the New Way.” 









































































































APIARY 
The Taste of Honey 


never has and never will be 
imitated by man. Yet that very 
taste is the standard that every maker 
of syrups from time immemorial has 
tried to reach—he’s tried to make his 
syrup as good as honey. 

Be reminded of this distinctive, in- 
imitable honey tang by this—then get it - 
actually in 


AirlinE 
Ftoney 


—more than just honey—it is selected 
honey—the cream, as it were, of a great 
honey yield selected for its clarity, fra- 
grance and superior possession of all the 
things that make honey so good. 






an individual jar of the extracted 
Airline Honey in an airtight 
package, and 


Our Honey Cook Book Free 


on receipt of your dealer’s name and 
address. 


THE 
A. I. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


‘The Home 
of the 
Honey 

Bees”’ 


Illustrations 
shown less than 
one-third actual 
size. The small 
jar is the sample. 
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HORMELS 







You don’t have to live in the 
_ country to get pork which 
smacks of meadow 
and spring! Here it 
is—the tang, deli- 
cacy and purity of 
/ country porkers cured 
and prepared the 
“Hormel Way. 


66 ® ”? 

Get- Acquainted” Box $122 

Two and a ee Pounds Net 

Delivered Anywhere in U. S Guaranteed Right 
Sliced, packed and shipped the day your ordercomes. 
Thin, uniform slices—alternate streaks of cherry lean 
and creamy fat—no rind—no waste. Hormel Dairy 
Brand Hams and Dairy Brand Bacon in the flitch 
are incomparable in flav or and freshne Ss. See your 
dealer. Send dollarfor’* Get-Acquainted”’ Box today. 


GEO. A.HORMEL&CO., Dept. A, Austin, Minn. 

















WRITE FOR 
OUR BOOKLET 
‘HOW TO SERVE 


CREESE: 





LIEDERKRANZ 


CHEESE 


arare product of America that outrivals the famed cheese 
products of Europe. A delicacy, a digestive, atid-bit that 


\ crowns the dinner with the final touch of satisfaction. 


If not at your grocery or delicatessen s:ore, send bis 
name and address and receive sample cake free, 
, THE MONROE CHEESE Co. 
MONROE, N.Y. —_— 








IBERTHE MAY'S CORSET 


















Fo MATERNITY “ O=Daa8 5 


Worn at any time, comfort, . .. et normal 
appearance, protection for child. Ordinary Corsets on 
same lines for Stout Women, Invalids, Singers, Dancers 
and Young Girls. 

Matt Orpers FILLED With ComMPLete SATISFACTION 

Write for booklet No. 20 
Sent free under plain and sealed envelope 

BERTHE MAY. 10 East Street, New York 
Beware of Imitatio: 
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he Victor Record catalog, is the 


complete catalog, of music | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1916 










n all the world 


and tells you exactly 
what a Victor or Victrola 
will bring into your home 
























c ae EMMA, Soprano (Kehi-veh’) 

a ma Calvé, half French, half Spanish, is 

— descended from a prosperous and salad ven 
She was born in 1864, at Madrid. The prema- 
ture death of her father was followed by reverses, 
and the'young girl knew that she must face a world 
ina more serious réle than that of a society belle, 
so it was not long before the dark-eyed beauty 
found herself studying with Rosina Laborde, and 
afterward with Marchesi and Puget.. As a pupil 
the young girl endeared herself from the first to 
her teachers, and made rapid progress. Although 
her début was made at Nice, her first important °°" °¥7#" 
appearance was at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, in Brussels, 































































but her first real triumphs came in Italy, 

















appeared in London in 1892, and Americans first heard her 


Her beautiful voice, her remarkable gifts as an actress, 
united in Presenting a picture at once alluring and fascinating. 

in America are familiar to all, and although she spends most 
admirers may find consolation in her Victor records. 

















logued here. 

THE CALVE RECORDS 

ieee Carmen—Habanera_ (Love is Like a Bird) Jn Fr 

ener Carmen—Chanson Bohéme "(Les Tringles das Sach (The 


of Tambourine) 
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ood Mother’) Jn Italian 


Herodiade—Il est doux, il estbon “(He is Kind, HeisGood) Jn 

















Old Folks at Home (Swanee River) In English 












Serenade—Chantez, riez, dormez Flute obbligato In French 
Carmen—La bas dans la montagne (Away to Yonder Mountai 


CAMPANARI, GIUSEPPE, Baritone 
Giuseppe Campanazri, one of the most famous bari- 
tones of the modern operatic stage, was born in Venice 
and in early life played the ‘cello at L’a Scala. Young 
. nance was “apse eats and endeavored to 
improve his naturally good voice at every opportunity. 
In 1884 he was engaged by the Boston hs Or. 
stra, and after arriving in Americatook up vocal studies 
nest, making his first appearance as a singer in 1890, 
pncert under the direction of Walter Damrosch. 
son with Hinrich’s Philadelphia Opera Company 
ght him to the attention of Mr. Abbey, and he was 

































TOCCOA TTA 




















of music ever cataloged. 


positions, old and new. 


the great composers. 


TOTS 


repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 


This 450-page book lists more than 





Any Victor dealer will 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 












































VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS ig 
oe ~~ L. VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 





Faust. Her Paris début occurred in 1885 at the Opéra Comique, in Chevalier de Jean 
P where she mad It d ¢ 
reappeared in Paris as Carmen and Santuzza the Padines mole her thai aa dis 


House in New York, where she made her début in 1894, and her fame spread rapidly. 
her beauty and magnetic personality, hearing his voice, decided that he would give Caruso substantial assistance. He there- 


me. Calvé's exquisitely trained voice, alwa i iful ti 
, J é » ys remarkable for its beauti 
and me quality, was at its best when her Victor records were ands, vos 
his great artist has recorded exclusively for the Victor the list of records cata- 


wr fe . ‘a = 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete (Santuzza’s Air, “Well You Know 


Perle du Bresil—Charmant oiseau (Brilliant Bird) Flute obbligato Dansd Sepes 


(with Dalmores) Bizet 89019 





q 
0 
fomptly engaged for the Metropolitan, where he re- fs Hon Sabastinr—to terra solo (On Earth Alone) Donizetti 88106 ai) 
mained for many years. The record of the favorite °°" 78"? camPanart ana of Long Ago In English Carroll-Caruso 88376 00 
Toreador Song he has made for the Victor exhibits well. his splendid i seaio Mélodie, Jn French | (Viche by Ee T year 1027 é 0 
Ste aed aie : is splendid voice, intelligent Elisir d'amore—Una furtiva lagrima (A Furtive Tear) lonizetti Y 
CHE “AMPANARI REC Elisir d amore Una turtiva ites (A Furtive hase) Act ‘ deo meee ; rnd 
t i ) E ( ternity jazzoni-Mascheroni f 
Ca: RECORD (Sung in Italian) Focw Sales decieart (All Hail, Thou Dwelling!) Jn Freak Gounod 3 12 .00 
wmen—Canzone del Toreador (Toreador Song) Bizet 85073 12 $3.00 Favorita—Spirto gentil (Spirit So Fair Donizetti 88004 12 3.00 
. Fenesta che lucive (The Shining Window) (Neapolitan Song) 38439 12 .00 
For You Alone In English O'Reilly-Geehl 87070 10 .00 


It presents to you the most comprehensive list of famous artists and composers. 


It places before you in concise form and in alpha- — musicians and composers, and pictures of scenes 
betical order the titles of thousands of musical com- from operas. 


It helps you to an easy familiarity with the works of all enjoy, the Victor or Victrola will completely satisfy every 
It enables you to know definitely the exact music in the It makes clear to you just how easily all the music of all 


It gives the synopsis of various operas and a brief biography your everyday life. 


It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every music lover to have a copy. 


of music, or send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $350. 















CARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (Kah-r00'-soh) 
Caruso’s success is the greatest ever attained 
by an artist in this country. His American en- 
gagements have been a continuous ovation, the 
great audiences being held spellbound by the ex- 
‘quisite refinement, beauty and power of his voice. 
Caruso is a native of Naples and was born 
in 1873. When he was a mere boy he sang in 
the churches of Naples, and the beauty of his voice 
arrested the aitefition of all who heard it. His 
father did not encourage the boy at first, but a few 
‘ ’ years later was persuaded to allow him to take a 
in 1882, as Marguerite in| few lessons in singing. The family was very poor, é 
however, and Caruso was ‘forced to work as a ” Cee 
mechanic. This work not being very profitable, he 
. began to seriously consider whether he could not make more by singing than he could 
at the Metropolitan Opera earn by hard work with his hands. 
He was eighteen years old when he met a distinguished baritone singer, who, after 














CALVE 





The singer's further triumphs fore took him to Maestro Vergine, who was captivated by the beauty and purity of his 
of her time in Europe, her voice, and begarf to give him vocal instructions. 

Caruso made his début in 1894 in Naples, in a now forgotten opera, L’amico Fran- 
cesco, afterward singing in various Italian cities and in Cairo. A South American en- 
gagement followed, oe on his return, after a season in Milan, it was clear that here was 
one of the most promising young tenors ever heard in Italy. Caruso had made a success 
in various countries of Europe before coming to America in 1903, but it was his per- 

ol 




























Cavalleria Rusticana—Siciliana t (Harp accompaniment) ' Mascagni 87072 
Core ‘ngrato (Neapolitan Song) Cordiferro-Cardillo 88334 








Don Pasquale—Serenata—Com’ e gentil (Soft Beamsthe Light) Donizetti 5048 
Ss d (Two S des) InFrench (Violin by Elman) 19085 














No. Size formance of the Duke at the Metropoli n N ber 23d of that year which con- = 
Bizet 88085 12 $3.00 vinced opera-goers that the greatest of all tenors had arrived. This artist recently finished = 
neues et 88124 12 3.00 his eleventh season in this country and his success was greater than ever before. = 
x ez Caruso has made records exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present = 
Mascagni 88086 12 3.00 contract with the tenor does not expire until 1933, the public is assured perfect repro- = 
! fo 88130 12 3.00 ductions of his voice for many years to come. = 
88089 +: 3 on THE CARUSO RECORDS (Sung in Italian unless otherwise noted) No, Size b=] 
Gounod 88119 12 3.00 Africana—O Paradiso (Oh, Paradise!) Meyerbeer 88054 12 00 +4 
Agnus Dei—(Lamb of God) Jn Latin Bizet 88425 12 00 rl 
12 4,00 | Aida—Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida) Verdi 88127 12 3.00 = 
Amor Mio (My Love) (Vocal Waltz) Gaeta-Ricciardi 87176 10 00 = 
Andrea Chenier—Un di all” azzurro spazio Umberto Giordano 88060 12 00 = 
Ave Maria InLatin (Violinby Elman) 5 ahn 6 12 00 KH 
Because Jn French Teschemacher-d’Hardelot 87122 10 00 K4 
johéme—lo non ho che una povera stanzetta Leoncavallo 88335 12 .00 = 
Bohéme—Racconto di Rodolfo (Rudolph’s Narrative) Puccini 88002 12 .00 = 
Bohéme—Testa adorata (Adored One!) Leoncavallo 88331 12 00 = 
Canta pe’ me (Neapolitan Song) Bovio-de Curtis 87092 10 00 4 
Carmen—Air de lafleur (Flower Song) In French Bizet 88208 12 .00 = 
Carmen—ll fior che aveviame (Flower Song Bizet 88209 12 00 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Addioallamadre (Turiddu'’sFarewell) Mascagni 88458 12 00 
Cavalleria Rusti —Brindisi (Drinking Song) ascagni 81062 10 00 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Siciliana_ (Thy Lips Like Bernes) Mascagni 81030 “ 00 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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It contains numerous portraits of noted singers, 


It shows you that no matter what music you most 


musical longing. 


TTT 


the world can become an entertaining and instructive part of 


5000 Victor Records, and is of interest to every one. 





gladly give you a copy of this great catalog = 


DOM 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers’ on the 28th of each month 














“HIS MASTERS VOICE. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL FASHIONS 


FOR MIDWINTER: Edited by HENRY T. FARRAR 


OTHING is so new as what has long 

been forgotten” was said many years 

ago, but ’tis still true, especially at this 

time when the skirts so strongly suggest 
the crinoline of our great-grandmothers. 


Boots THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


ASHION has decreed that our skirts must be 

full and must be short—very short—ofttimes 
as many as ten inches short, so we needs must find 
a new boot to use where material cannot be. The 
old adage, ‘‘There’s nothing new under the sun,”’ 
surely does not apply to the boots we are showing, 
for who has ever before seen a boot buttoning 
down center front? Not only are they new, but 
they are smart as well, giving to the well-groomed 
woman a decidedly up-to-date appearance. In- 
stead of the old-fashioned round button, one very 
flat is used, keeping the instep almost as flat as if 
it were buttonless. To make the boot doubly 
smart, a narrow band of fur, three-quarters of an 
inch on the pelt, is often sewn at the very top—a 
fur to match Milady’s scarf and muff. 





SEPARATE WAISTS 


N A FIFTH AVENUE shop was the waist (No. 

9204) shown below; ’twas made in a delicate 
peach shade of the new soft taffeta. The sleeves 
were of aself-toned chiffon, and a new, coarse, cross- 
stitch embroidery followed the line of the waist 
down the front and around the collar and cuffs; 
the same stitches formed into little diamonds 
trimmed around the armholes; tiny taffeta buttons 
served for the fastening. A very simple but attrac- 
tive waist it is for the person unwilling to submit 
to the uncomfortableness of a high-collared one. 

It will be noticed that this waist buttons down 
the front, as did all of those we showed in the last 
issue. We might say that we had some difficulty in 
selecting front-opening waists, as the tendency 
seems to be to introduce the back-opening. We 
believe in the front-opening, however, as the only 
practical separate waist; and, after all, who is 
there that doesn’t want the practical? Both high 
collars and low collars seem to be in favor, with 
a leaning toward the high; but, after the comfort 
of an exposed neck, many are loath to give way to 
the choker. There seems to be no question regard- 
ing sleeves, for long they must be, and with either 
a very tight wrist band or a flowing cuff—no 
in-between. 

Another front-opening waist just shown us had 
the dearest square-cut neck opening, high at the 
back and nearly six inches low in front, the whole 
outlined with a fringe of natural skunk fur. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this 


comes in seven sizes: 3 


9199-9200 


DRESS-AND-COAT COMBINATION 


fy. THE moment the principal costumes for 
daytime seem to be the one-piece dress, the 
tailored suit, and the dress-and-coat combination, 
the latter both deceptive and ingenious, for with 
the coat one could not be convinced that Madam 
was not dressed in a very smart tailored suit; when 
the coat is removed we find, concealed beneath, a 
charming frock having a deep band of material cut 
from the same piece as the coat. The figures at the 
upper part of the page illustrate this new combina- 
tion(Nos.9199—9200); the coat is made of soft, “vet- 
eran” blue, chiffon velvet, handsomely trimmed with 
pale-gray Persian lamb. It fastens with threaded 
through tabs of the velvet, buttoning at one side. 
The new slightly defined waistline is made ap- 
parent not so much by actual fitting as by the 
astonishingly wide skirts. 

The dress worn underneath, as pictured, has 
a pale-gray Georgette crépe bodice, a shade of gray 
to match the Persian lamb, attractively trimmed 
with slightly creamed lace and self-colored hand 
embroidery. The skirt of the same Georgette crépe 
has a deep finishing band of velvet, like the coat, 
attached to the waist by narrow straps of the same. 
‘‘Commuter’s delight’? Mrs. Belle Armstrong 
Whitney chooses to call such a combination; and 
we agree with her that for an out-of-towner, going 
to the city for a dinner or to the theater, it could 
not be improved upon. 

The dress will also be found most serviceable 
for wear under one’s great coat as well as an 
excellent dress for early spring to be worn with 
small furs for walking. 


PRACTICAL Bacs 


O SELECT a bag, that necessary accessory, 

was no small task, for they are shown in silk, 
velvet, thin leather, thick leather, and what not. 
One thing we had decided for us, however, and 
that was that we should carry a small bag; so, of 
all those we saw, we selected the one of leather, 
shown here, as being practical and always in good 
taste. The inner fittings are much the same as we 
have had, with a place for pins—and who is not 
always needing one?—added back of the mirror. 
The handle is of leather for security, and the 
lining is of faille silk. 







NovELty GLOVES 


ECOMINGLY worn with the daytime gar- 

ments can be either of the two very new pairs 
of gloves we have selected. Reminding us of the 
wide black-jet bracelets of years ago are the strips 
of black kid sewn on the wrists of those at the left, 
giving a very attractive finish to an otherwise 
ordinary white glove; if these are not ultra enough, 
surely those shown at the right, having scalloped 
cuffs, edged with black-and-white fur, will satisfy 
the most fastidious. 


SMART ONE-PIECE DRESS 


HE illustration at the lower right shows a right- 

from-Paris one-piece dress (No. 9205) of dark 
navy-blue serge and a still darker blue taffeta with 
black-line check. Large diamonds of the taffeta are 
inserted in both the back and front of the skirt; 
then, too, the balloon sleeves and part of the bodice 
are of the same taffeta. The upper front of the 
bodice is filled in with self-tone blue ninon and 
ornamented with gold cord tied ina bowknot. This 
dress has been rightly named “‘ washerwoman,”’ 
for with the short sleeves having every appear- 
ance of being rolled up and the apron effect on the 
skirt, it was undoubtedly inspired by that prodi- 
gious person. A dress of this kind is indispensable, 
for it serves so many purposes—a splendid home 
dress and one for street as well. 








LARGER SLEEVES 





AN earlier number we prophesied that big 
sleeves were coming, and to substantiate the 
statement this dress, which has just been sent 
to us, shows that they have arrived. However, 
Americans, who are often slow to accept radical 
changes, may wait awhile, and it will be well along 
toward spring before they will adopt them and 
welcome their return. 


UsEs OF RIBBON 


CH talk we’ve heard about ribbon this season, 

and undoubtedly a great deal will be used, not 

only for the present but for the coming season as 
well. We have just seen it employed in a very 
charming way—a sweater coat made entirely of 
a varicolored ribbon sewn together with stripes 
running up and down. The sash was of one width 
of the six-inch ribbon, fringed at the ends. A snug- 
fitting cap of the same ribbon, having a trig rosette 
at the side, completed the attractive combination. 
























page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Nos. 9204 and 9205 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9199 


4 nS 2 to 44 inches bust measure; and No. 9200 comes in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Company, 114 and 116 Fifth 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
The winter number of the Home Book o 

Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three ce 





may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern 
Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, 


»f Fashions is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns for twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be ordered by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth 
nts (this includes postage). The book contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Home Upright — Style 705 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Shown above is a piano of rare in- 
dividuality. Not a dollar spent upon it 
for elaboration or display—not a dollar 
spared which would add to its delightful 
tone quality, structural integrity or du- 
rability. Over 400 leading Educational 
Institutions and nearly 60,000 American 
homes now use Ivers & Pond Pianos. 
Their growing prestige is founded on 
unvarying, dependable quality. On re- 
quest we mail our new catalogue showing 
Style 705 and other latest design up- 
rights, grands and players. 


5 How to Buy 

Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them we 
ship IVERS & POND pianos from the factory on ap- 
proval. The piano must please or it returns at our 
expense for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for 
old pianosinexchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to __ 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 


Willow 
— A MALLINSON SILK 
that took the crack 


out of taffeta 
Sold Everywhere 


H.R.MALLINSON # CO. 


FORMERLY M.CMIGEL & CO. 
QUALITE SILK ORIGINATORS 
NEW YORK AND PARIS 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


rompers: ce | 



































Globe-WernickeBook- 

case is a constant in- 
centive to home culture 
and a handsome and in- 
creasingly useful piece of 
furniture. As books col- 
lect, you add new sec- 
tions. Dustproof, noise- 
less doors protect your 
books. All styles and fin- 
ishes. See them at your 
local Agent's, or write for 
free Catalog No. 163 and 
“The World’s Best Books.”’ 


The GRobe-Wernieke Co, 


oe Write for “The 
Worlds Best Books 
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CREME ELCAYA 


AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 


Sold everywhere. Send 10c for dainty trial size 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 
108 N. Fulton St. New York, N.Y. 
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IME was when the best of the couturiers 
abroad paid little attention to children’s 
clothes, but now all is changed and many 
models are produced, each showing a 

careful study of simplicity—that keynote of the 

well-dressed child. Of these models a great 
number are imported and from them copies and 
adaptations are made. 

The question of suitable clothing for the chil- 
dren, from the youngest member up, is a mo- 
mentous one, and unfortunately it is too little 
studied. The real charm is simplicity—almost 
plainness, although the garment must be well cut 
and well made. The frock (No. 9215) just below, 
suitable for a little girl from four to twelve years 
of age, is all in one from neck to hem, straight 
and plain except for the box-plait running its 
length from the shoulder yoke back and front, 
making trimming unnecessary and helping in the 
width of the skirt. Of blue-and-white-striped 
piqué is this, with cuffs, belt and collar of pure 
white linen. Buttoning sidewise on the shoulder 
and then down under the plait, it is so simply 





fastened that most any little girl could do 
it for herself. 

The good features of the Eton styles are 
embodied in the suit for a very small boy 
here shown, for which you can get pat- 
tern No. 9217. Belgian blue linen is the 
dark-toned material, with white linen waist- 
coat and a strip of blue linen outlining the 
collar and cuffs. Both jacket and trousers 
are pocketed diagonally—wee pockets in 
the jacket, cavernous depths in the trousers. 


4 OR his very nicest dresses the youngest 
member of the family would choose, if 

he could but make his wishes known, noth- 
ing more trimmed than the exquisitely 
dainty frock (No. 8455) illustrated here, the 
pattern for which comes in one size. Fine 
hand-run tucks and featherstitching finish 
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the lower edge, and from the hem to the yoke 
the wide expanse in between must be untouched 
by a single stitch, save the joining of the side 
seams, in rightly made babies’ clothes. Just a 
delicate spray of hand embroidery trims the 
yoke, and the full set-in sleeves end in Valen- 
ciennes lace frills and featherstitching. 

Just as baby himself would make it if he 
could explain a baby’s feelings in these matters 
is the little nainsook slip (No. 9218) shown 
here. Not an inch of prickly lace trims it, 
nothing but nice flat bands at the cuffs and 
buttoning up under the plump little chin, mak- 
ing this from the standpoint of the considerate 
mother a thoroughly sensible nightie to dress 
her ‘‘Baby Bunting” in at night or to slip on 
in the early morning hours. Of course it should 
be sewed by hand, and featherstitching makes 
a dainty hem finish and could also be used on 
the cuffs and neck band. 


| IGHT fresh from the tub, pink and rosy, 

even a very little baby might consent to 
being drawn into a dress with an edging of 
Valenciennes lace around the neck and wrist 
bands, if it happened to have raglan sleeves 
which slipped on without much effort like the 
dear little long dress (No. 6527) illustrated. 
Full-gathered at the front and back, it is nicely 
adjusted for width, and at the hem’s top is inset 
a narrow band of Valenciennes insertion. Fine 
batiste, nainsook or handkerchief linen is the 
best material for wee babies’ dresses. 


9218 


Having a very short box-plaited skirt and 
a very long waist, just to make the skirt 
seem longer the stripes run up and down, 
and to make the waist seem shorter they 
run the other way in the panel front and all 
the way around inthe belt. Striped madras, 
gingham and percale or linen could be used 
for this little dress, with collar and cuffs in 
white, or a color to match the stripe. With 
the dress (No. 9213) is worn a pretty silk 
tie, carrying the color of the stripe, slipped 
through a loop under the collar and with the 
tasseled ends hanging from under the belt. 


Bevery being dressed up, deliver me,” 
says this big little boy at the center 
left, and, respecting his wishes, the doting 
mother made for him this dear little over- 
ally suit, which, even though it may be 
made out of sturdy khaki or denim for play 
wear, will be just right for kindergarten or 
best in serge or worsted, with a blouse of 
white madras or linen. You may be sure 
it is the kind of suit anylittle boy will like 
who loves to make believe that he is not 
just what he appears to be. The pattern is 
No. 9219, and it comes in sizes 2 to 8 years, 
including the little shirt. 

Jolly smocked rompers are the design 
(No. 9119) shown here, which shows no 
preference for any age but is eager to pro- 
vide solid comfort for the early struggles of 
the six-months kidlet who has kicked him- 
self free from the restraining influence of 
long dresses, and it continues unceasingly 
as a good playtime suit until he may have 
attained six years. At three years old a boy 
or a girl could wear these rompers in a sage- 
green linen, cuffed and collared in white 
linen stitched in green, with a green and 
white cord and buttons of smoked pearl. 















TATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for No. 9217 come in three sizes: 4,6 and 8 years, and Nos. 9213 and 9215 come in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 

12 years, and can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number post-free. Nos. 6527, 8455 and 9218 come in one size, No. 9119 comes in sizes %4, 1, 2, 3, 4, 

g 5 and 6 years, and No. 9219 comes in four sizes: 2,4, 6 and 8 years, at ten cents for each number. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, 

Suite, p> ead orn ry re CMs these patterns may be had by mail by stating the number, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 

Differ in * peewee pourtueg Debye ond 3 Square, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
modes. Fit when figure is again normal. ” | California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 






FREE—Write Dept. J.7 for “Mater Modes,’’ illustrating 
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LANE BRYANT 
Write Dept. J.7 25 W. 38th 8t., N. Y. 
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UST now the social world—full of ambition— 

is dancing and dining; but some there are 

who have their approaching nuptials upper- 

most in their minds, for brides there are 
aplenty; so we have selected a few things for their 
approval. 

What “‘newly-wed”’ would not be happy in the 
possession of a lovely house wrapper, made of a 
daffodil-yellow Liberty satin such as we have pic- 
tured here? The garment (No. 9210) is trimmed 
with swansdown and is lined with white crépe de 
Chine, making the whole delightfully soft and 
graceful. Many dainty materials about the weight 
of satin can be found to substitute for the outside, 
such as a soft flannel, and the lining can be of 
India silk. Words cannot tell of the usefuiness of 
such a garment, for, as one lady expressed herself, 
““When in my boudoir I simply live in mine.” The 
little swansdown-trimmed lace cap has been espe- 
cially designed to go with the wrapper and is one 
to be easily made at home. 

Another accessory so essential to the boudoir is 
the proper foot covering. We are fortunate in 
being able to present a delightfully smart pair of 
boudoir boots (so called) made of a white-and-gold 
brocade silk, having two cross straps trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace. Worn over white silk 
stockings and with the yellow wrapper and cap, 
can one imagine a more delightful combination? 

Mention must be made of the attractive foot- 
cushion made in that just-the-right-shade of Delft 
blue and eggplant purple. These cushions take 
the place of the old-fashioned footstools, and are 
very much used at the present time. 

To dress hurriedly in the morning and still make 
oneself presentable is a momentous question. 
Solving this, we have found (as shown at the left 
top) a simple and easily made negligee requiring 
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Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for design No. 9210 can be supplied in sizes 32, 36,40 and 44 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents each, post-free. 
If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail by inclosing the number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home 
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a small amount of material. Slipping on over the 
head, it is cut from one piece of white cotton net 
and is lined with flesh-pink India. Bows of pink 
ribbon, a shade darker than the lining, are placed 
six inches apart all round the finishing ruffle. As 
if to outdo the loveliness of the negligee, an ador- 
able little cap of net, lace and ribbons has nestled 
itself atop the head, immediately becoming a part 
of the dressed-quick outfit. 


We the young bride is giving a dinner at 
home she needs must have an appropriate 
gown, and we cannot conceive of anything prettier 
or more appropriate than the one pictured at the 
lower right. The gown consists of a white tulle 
net overcoat, with bands of silk-spot net let in 
skirt, sleeves, bodice and collar; this over a sleeve- 
less, white satin foundation made slightly Empire, 
formed by three rows of narrow gauging. It 
fastens down the center front with piped horizontal 
buttonholes, round satin buttons embroidered 
with silk thread, and small bob-drops. The loosely 
knotted sash of Tyrian-rose ribbon gives the nec- 
essary color note. Such a garment is distinctly 
apart from the evening gown, and enables a 
woman to create in her own home that much- 
sought atmosphere of hominess—an atmosphere 
so truly admired by her family and chosen friends. 

Then, too, she needs party frocks, and they 
must be simple—oh, so simple!—if they are to be 
worn by the good-taste girl. We have selected one 
she will do well to consider; it has a white tulle 
underskirt with two wide tucks, covered by a 
draped overskirt of tulle, having points at the 
sides forming two deep pockets. The drapery is 











outlined with soft, silver galon hemmed in the tulle. 
White satin-ribbon loops finish the drapery at the 
center front and rosettes of the same ribbon out- 
line the waist; mauve and blue asters are tucked 
in at the center front. We have elected to show 
this gown as a relief from those overtrimmed with 
fur so much exhibited in the department stores. 

A difficult gown for the woman with a limited 
bridal allowance to select is that for general utility 
use—one suitable for walking yet still nice enough 
for calling, luncheons, and even theaters. It isa 
gown she will want to wear with her small furs and 
also under her great coat; such a one, developed 
into a model like that shown at the upper right, 
would be charming made of claret-red taffeta and 





ninon. Astotheninon skirt, three wide tucks 
form its only trimming, but over this is a new 
dropped pannier of taffeta, made long at the 
sides, running clear around the back and over- 
lapping itself. The bodice of taffeta is made 
like the old-timey basque, cut with several 
seams and finished at the front with cross- 
straps of self-colored hand embroidery in silk. | 


Under the full-length bishop sleeves of ae A 


ninon are three-quarter sleeves of Georgette 
crépe, edged with silver galon. The guimpe 
is also of Georgette crépe, is removable, and 
can be replaced by one of lace to make the 
gown more dressy. The semi-Napoleon hat, 
made especially to go with the gown, is of 
dark taupe velvet with a ball of light taupe 
fox fur as the only ornament, matching of 
course the little bun muff of the same fur. 


PEAKING of furs reminds us of the un- 
usual advance in price of the furs so much 
in demand this season, owing to our inability 
to get them from the foreign fur markets. This 
is especially true of blue fox, which has ad- 
vanced more than a hundred per cent since last 
June; white fox is worth fifty per cent more, beaver 
a like amount, and even musquash, or near seal as 
some choose to call it—a fur we all felt was within 
our reach—has advanced forty per cent. Trim- 
mings, too, are expensive and difficult to buy. as the 
furriers are loath to cut skins which, if usec whole, 
can be disposed of much more profitably. 

We all felt last winter that the use of fur had 
about reached its limit when, lo and behold, we 
must now put it on the tops of our boots, and a 
message just received from Paris tells us that it 
must go around the armholes of our coats and that 
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our street gowns must have as a trimming a 
twelve-inch girdle of fur. Where it will end, 
Dame Fashion alone can tell! 

9 a. M.—‘‘ Monsieur Le Grand, your French 
teacher, madam.” 

““Oh, dear! and my hair not properly arranged. 
Fetch me that fascinating little cap’’—she had one 
just like that pictured at the lower left. ‘“‘I can 
tuck my hair under the filmy lace and see Mon- 
sieur at once.” 

*Tis just such a useful cap as this that every 
lady should include in her wardrobe. 


No patterns can be supplied for the unnumbered designs. 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the 


following : Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


The winter number of the Home Book of Fashions is on sale at every branch office for Home Patterns at twenty-five cents a copy; or it may be ordered by mail from the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City, for thirty-three cents (this includes postage). 


The book contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
(Page 59) 
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A dreamy, Oriental delight! eda 
Once again America’s Song Writing Genius produces You ¢ 
a glorious song exotic j 
“ARABY” by Irving Berlin port 
From the deep and seemingly inexhaustible well of Irving Pp A 
Berlin’s genius comes a new song gem—a melody poem of frame, 1 
the love and languor and beauty of the mystic Orient, close a s' 
breathing of romance and amours, of veiled beauties be- ; 
hind barred casements; of air laden with intoxicating HE ingenuity of woman can seldom be should | 
edvestere. Just ober Misde”  co'wons hack 90 more convincingly demonstrated than lace and 
it, Hear “Araby” today—you will be singing it tonight, in her clever adapting of old frocks to new An e 
a modes. The glow of satisfaction one feels used arc 
“I'm Simply Crazy About You"—big hit from N. Y. in this achievement, together with the com- mums, | 
« Ae Tae Fioner Gavin Dait”—big Hippodrome hi, forting knowledge of many pennies saved, intermir 
“When I LeavetheWorld Behind” —another big Berlin hit. is an emotion one cannot afford to miss. double-f 
Mailed direct postpaid Jr Se im stamps: le ge hkmepcinany ate Peal Bishi peg 
WATERSON, BERLIN & SNYDER CO. ing: , owever, one Ss 10U. not a ow ones ’ 
“* Where the Song Hits Originate” enthusiasm to outweigh good judgment. of the ci 
Strand Theatre Building New York Results, artistic and economical, are not 
: always obtainable; and, since these are the 
requisites desired, be sure there is a fair 
chance for success before putting time and 
strength into the task. 
Busy women cannot possibly keep con- 
tinually abreast of the vogue, and such 
women should not take unnecessary chances N 
with fashion’s vagaries, nor need they. fro 
akes Expert counsel is theirs for the asking, to center 
PS say nothing of personal interest. If you the mere 
Dress have never had this service, let us help which, 
you now, and if you already know the ad- should 4 
aSnapJob vantages of such advice remember we are center p 
Baty always delighted to hear from old friends. brushed: 
OU fasten your own ment is 
apparel with the and bett 
KOH-I-NOOR—and feel se- features. 
cure in its security. KOH-I-NOORS 
aid fit—do not show—cannot cut, crush 
or rust. Thirteen sizes, black or white, 
at all notion counters. | \ \ 
Look for the Letters K. I. N. ea aon a 
- the or of up-to-date ready-to- | \ \ — ‘. 
. ne iw | Sy 
oo haewie eet tole ee | 9222-9221 S | 
and releases without tearing the most ; “T hav 
frail fabrics. ‘ fashione 
fae aaa ane a ans LEEVE changes are always indications of F PARTICULAR interest, not only from ” ck ae 
Waldes & Co., 137 H 5th Ave., N.Y the trend of fashion, and as sleeves can the standpoint of remodeling but from that 4 
The World’s Largest . make or mar a garment it is well to watch of utility, is dress No. 9203, for the little jacket ae HE 
Snap Fastener Mfrs. closely this feature of dress. Many times, be- is separate from the dress and may be worn q sma 
er eter oe cause of their importance to dress, new or with other frocks. The waist is practical for & expansi 
ee ae remodeled sleeves will so smarten up an old remodeling purposes, as it does not require 3 Using 
garment that scarcely any other change is re- much material, and the fitted-cuff section of a beaver { 
quired. A wide choice of designs in sleeves is the sleeve could be of plain material if plaid & a muff | 
given here, suitable for many types of garments material were scarce. A splendid feature is the = straight 
and for a variety of materials. The editor wiil yoke skirt, lengthened by a two-piece circular petaled 
be pleased to send you without charge a pattern lower section, which, because of the size, must the hig 
of any one of the designs that may interest of necessity be made of the new material. — presses | 
you, if you will include a two-cent stamp with Under patterns Nos. 9222'and 9221 is given se with gr 
your request and state which number is desired. a possibility for remodeling that is decidedly 3 The I 
QUALITY Cz e Separate waists, blouses and shirtwaists are smart’and modish as well as most practical. a crown a 
too essential a part of one’s wardrobe to need This désign is excellent for a combination of : with a | 
ev ew VC any particular recommendation, but a word of serge and taffeta, of plain and checked, striped of satin 
explanation as to the original of No. 9212 may or plaid silk; or dress-weight woolens, in a 
be enlightening. A man’s discarded silk shirt combination of plain and stripe or check. The 
The Standard All Wool Dress Serge made it, with the collar’s edge worked with waist has very new sleeves, with fascinating 
‘ buttonhole stitch done in coarse cuffs of white organdie, which 
44 inches, . . . 75c per yard silk to match the cuff finish, for service should be made sepa- 
SPONGED and SHRUNK used there to conceal the frayed srr | rate. Matching the cuffs is a 
Made in all staple shades as well as edges of these pieces of the origi- é ~ utilitarian chemisette made of 
CREAM, GREYS and TANS nal garment. A suit-matching ‘folds of the same _ washable 
Ba popular the coming season waist is easily made from pat- organdie. The skirt 1S fashion- 
A nceien wf tie tern No.9216, using small pieces ably generous as to width and 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY of chiffon, with applied bands smartly short as to length, yet 
If your retailer does not have the goods, write or folds of silk, anda vest and _ constructed that one’s old 
us and we will send samples and booklet collar of organdie. material may be used. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
Look for the white selvage and stamp 
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Use only WILEY’S Lamb’s Wool and 
Satin-Quilted Soles. The patent 
“CAPITOL,” the biggest seller of 
all brands. 


THE TROUSSEAU BOOK 


PPRECIATING the importance of correct wedding outfits, the Fashion Editor has 
prepared a little book—‘“‘ The Trousseau Book,” it is named—which contains a 
fund of useful suggestions, with itemized costs of expenditures for prospective brides. 
There is a supplementary article on correct attire for the bridegroom, and space is given 





Many other kinds; send 
for prices. Accept only 




















Men’s, 45c rey) ; to descriptions and prices of household linens. Send your request, with the price, ten 

Womnen'e. 5c Wiley’s. At all dealers’. : : ; ; 

Misses’, 30c lf your dealer doesn’t cents in coin or stamps, to the Fashion Editor, THz Lapres’ Home JouRNAL. 
Child's, handle, write to us 
25c per with remittance. 


ae — ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9212 and 9222 4 


come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure ; No. 9203 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9216 comes in eight sizes: 32 to 46 \ ce = 

Box A, inches bust measure; and No. 9221 comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by a pao . 
Win. H. Wiley mail by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New | ; oe 
& Son Co., York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 Th 
— George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ie aoe 
























































HOW you MAY 
ARRANGE pour. 
SMARTEN UP. 


“An afternoon in town often ends with a res- 
taurant dinner and the theater, and I want a 
hat that will qualify for every event; one not too 
large, and not a small toque which will crush my 
hair. My afternoon suit is dark blue velours, and 
I already have a tailored hat in matching color 
velvet. I hope you can help me.”’ 


FOUND the adorable hat at the top for you 
] after your letter came. It is of silver metal 

lace, allied with fur, frosted flowers and rib- 
bon, and its glitter is chastened by its overlay of 
tulle, rendering it not too garish for the hours 
after luncheon and splendid enough for the later 
hours of the night. 

You did not say whether you make your own 
hats or not, but I shall be glad to send you a 
pattern for this hat or measurements for a wire 
frame, if you will write again and this time in- 
close a stamped, addressed envelope. The frame 
should be made of silver wire, covered with the 
lace and then veiled in tulle. 

An edge of skunk or any other fur may be 
used around the crown top, white chrysanthe- 
mums, pale pink roses and deep blue foliage 
intermingled in the wreath, and the ribbon, 
double-faced in dark blue and pink, being drawn 
right up from the edge of the brim, over flowers 
and fur, is tied in a bow right at the center top 
of the crown. 


N THE right the 

front view of the 
center coiffure reveals 
the merest side parting, 
which, however, you 
should not attempt if a 
center parting or a soft 
brushed-back arrange- 
ment is more becoming 
and better suited to your 
features. 


~ 


“TI have some lovely beaver fur in an old- 
fashioned shoulder cape, and now that muffs are 
so tiny and collars of fur are worn, I venture to 
ask you to help me make this over.”’ 


HE diminutive barrel muffs are exceedingly 
smart, but not so warm as muffs of greater 
expansion. 

Using satin veiled in chiffon, matching the 
beaver fur, or velvet for the ends, you can make 
a muff like the one in the pretty set below. A 
straight band of the fur with a black velvet- 
petaled Shasta daisy trims the center front of 
the high collar, which envelops the chin and 
presses right up to the lips in width, and is tied 
with grosgrain ribbon in the back. 

The hat is one of the pretty shapes with a tall 
crown and the merest edge insinuating a brim, 
with a pretty fancy made of a bit of fur, a strip 
of satin and a couple of daisies centered in front. 































By 
IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 


‘Are the new velvet neck scarfs difficult to 
make? Mother dislikes a fur scarf, but thinks 
she would like one of velvet, fur-edged perhaps.”’ 


ASS scarf, not too young for your 
mother and not too old even for you, is 
illustrated in the lower right corner. It is very 
simply made; the velvet is shirred on a corded 
tuck through the center, one end is mitered, the 
other rounded, and the lighter shade of the 
skunk fur around the edge prettily contrasts 
with the deep tones of the black velvet. It is 
forty-two inches long, six inches wide, and four- 
teen inches from the mitered end; the three-inch 
bias slit, fur-edged, makes an opening through 
which the rounded end is drawn. 





UST such fascinating little trimmings as these 

below give a snap-and-go to a plain hat that 
places it in a distinctive class, and they are but 
idle-moment needlework for clever fingers. Velvet 
roses, quaintly patterned, like the one below, in 
matching color, are appliquéd on crown and brim 
of diminutive toque or sailor that is widely 
brimmed. Tassels of crewel or beads dangle side- 
wise from the variable Tam and many other shapes, 
not only for the very young but even for older per- 
sons. Beaded butterflies, not lightly poised but by 
the close and severe rule of this season’s trimmings 
securely fastened, lend their wings to the art of 
bead work. 








T RIM your HAT,,. 
HAIR; avd ALSO- 
your OLD FURS 


**Do illustrate some of the new styles in hair 
dressing: a pretty evening coiffure and another 
way in which I may wear my hair in the daytime 
under my little, close-fitting toque.’’ 


AKING much that is old in style and add- 

ing to it a little that is new in artistry, some 
very charming coiffures have been the result. 
No one style seems to be more favored than 
another; the development of individual styles 
adapted to one’s features, hat or gown is de- 
cidedly approved. 

Young faces look fresh and charming with 
the hair brushed sleekly back from the brow in 
the extreme of the mode, as in the picture be- 
low on the right, and often little curls are drawn 
down on each temple, moderating the mode. 
From the brow the hair ripples back, ending 
low at the neck in a coil, a Psyche or a puff, all 
of which are youthful and girlish, and if prop- 
erly arranged may be worn with a small toque. 
In the evening a high coiffure, like the simply 
arranged one at the center of the group, is 
charming. That the side parting is still in fash- 
ion, that the hair may be drawn down over the 
brow and that earsare still covered, are quite 
obvious in this illustration. Here the hair is 
twisted and the end slipped through, and then 
deftly pulled out, requiring a study of the lines 
of the profile meanwhile. 


YV AN utter absence 

of applied orna- 
mertation zs the coifure 
of the débutante of this 
season, or even last, 
made beautiful. Per- 
fectly groomed and ex- 
quisitely arranged tt 
must be, or by its indif- 
ference to these essen- 
tials be condemned. 


** Middle-aged, and living far from town, I finda 
small hat, which will stand hard wear, the most 
practical, My best hat of one year I use for 
second best the next, so it must not be extreme.”’ 


GRACEFUL, lovely toque is illustrated 
directly below, which I hope will be just 
right for you. It is in the new close-fitting lines 
and combines satin and velvet most effectively, 
both of which are durable materials. 

The satin is corded and covers the toque en- 
tirely at the right side, as you can see by the 
illustration of this side~below, and meeting the 
soft high folds of the satin is the velvet shaped 
drapery on the left, laid in soft plaits at the edge 
and completed with a pretty butterfly of silver 
beads. This makes a substantial although light 
hat, and you could use dahlias or small velvet 
roses, if appliquéd flat, in place of the beaded 
butterfly. 


re the many girls and women who like to make their own hats, and who occasionally make over furs, explicit working directions for any of the 
illustrations, including the hair arrangements on this page, will be prepared; and for the fur set, the toque and the silver lace hat special patterns will be 
sent upon request. When a pattern is required send two cents in addition; for directions only, send a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve Van 
Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The second millinery lesson, entitled “Covering a Velvet Hat,” is now ready at ten cents. “Hat-Frame Making,” the first lesson in the series, may 


be ordered for ten cents in addition. 


Educators 


lifetime absolutely without 


Educators for 


relieve the feet of all foot-lls. 

Prices $1.35 to $5.50, But EDUCA- 
TOR must be branded on the sole or it 
isn’t the genuine orthopaedicall 
Educator shape. Made only by Rice & 


Hutchins. 


The Free Book, “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,” tells How to Walk Right; 
How to have Straight-boned, Healthy 
Feet, etc., etc. Send post-card today. 


Rice & Hutchins, 


Abolish the Cause 
of All Foot-lIlIs 


ET the whole family out of narrow 
bone-bending shoes. 
actual cause of all corns, callouses, 
bunions, ingrowing nails, flat-foot, etc. 
Put the family into good-looking, long- 


wearing Educators — today. 
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Inc., 137 High St., Boston, Mass. 


















Don't miss 
seeing the 
Educator 
Exhibit at 
the San 
Francisco 
Fair 
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Patent Colt | 
for Children 

























Rice & Hutchins 
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Look For The Name “‘Belding’s” 


Aa ee re 


when you buy 
coats, Dresses 
the selvedge. 

Style and Qual 


BELDING’S| 


“tee SILK FABRICS 


are full yard wide and retail for $1.00, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per yard. 

The Belding Guarantee Tag or Label 
is attached to ready-to-wear garments 


lined or made 
for it. 


Belding Bros. %& Co. 


New York 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing Silks 
and Belding’s Embroidery Silks 




































Silks for Linings, Petti- 
, etc. It is woven into 
This is your guarantee of 
ity Silks. 


of Belding’s Silks. Look 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Boston 
St. Paul 











BLACH 


Face PowneR 





DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER? 
How does she keep her complexion so adorably 
sMooth and velvety—so free from blemish? — The 
answer is known to millions of comstant enthusiastic 
users of LABLACHE, the 
dainty, invisible, adhering 
rfumed 
face powder for dis- 
criminating women, 
Refuse Substitutes 


and delicately 


They wmay be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, -$0c. 
a box of druggists: or 


by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Sen@ 10c 


Sora sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 




























All children need over the chest and 
abdomen more than some children wear. 

Note the Rubens Shirt. double thick 
in front—a million children wear it. 
Also the Rubens Union Suits for chil- 
dren. During the past 22 years 9,000,000 
mothers have proved the value of Rubens 
Shirts. They would never think now of 
raising children without it. 

It is made without buttons. There are 
no open laps. The shirt is adjustable. 
It goeson like a coat. There was never a 
child’s garment more healthful and con- 
venient. Try one on your baby. Try one 
of these union suits, made with only two 
buttons. 


—To Ward Off Children’s Coughs and Colds 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 





Ask for a Rubens and be 
sure that this label appears 
on the front. Don’t be mis- 
led by imitations. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Rubens Shirts 


For Infants. Also Union Suits for Children 


Rubens Shirts in sizes for any age from birth. 
Made in cotton, wool and silk. Also in merino 
(half wool). Also in silk and wool. Prices run 
from 25c up. Rubens Union Suits in cotton 
and merino. Prices 75c and up. Sizes from 2 
to 10 years. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct 
where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, 
sizes and prices. (149) 
























































































A Week 


Serve Pettijohn’s Bran Foods for 
one week. Make some bran dainty 
You can make’ at 


part of every meal. 
least 50 kinds. ; 

Note the laxative effects. Note the 
better days which follow. Then bran is 
rich in minerals in which white flour 
is deficient, so the folks are better fed. 


erti 


wo Food 


Soft wheat rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 
25 per cent unground bran. A breakfast dainty. 
Per package, 15 cents. 


obns5 


of Bran 


Do this for one week and results will 
convince you. You will know then that 
flake-bran is essential to right living. You 
will know whycountless homes, by advice 
of physicians, serve it all the time. And 
you'll come to enjoy things made from 
Pettijohn’s better than similar foods made 
from white flour. Start the test this week. 


Bran 


Foods 


Pettijohn’s Flour 


Patent flour with 25 per cent special bran, 
largely in flake form. Use like Graham flour 


in any recipe. Per package, 25 cents. 


Sold by Grocers 
Made by | he Quaker Oats @mpany Chicago 















to drive ordinary 
nails or tacks into 
your newly-paper- 
ed walls. Have you ever tried 


MOORE PUSH- PINS 


andother Moore Push devicesforhanging 
yourpictures? They willsave your walls. 














The transparent glass Push-Pins 

4) areneatanddainty. They’rejustthe 
\\ dars, pennants,etc. You simply 

push them in, with per a 

your fingers. 2sizes. 10c packet 3 

For your heavy pictures, hallracks, 
etc., weighing upto100lbs.use Moore 
Pushless Hangers —the Hanger 

with the Twist. 4sizes. 10c. per packet. 
At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other / 
stores or send 10c for sam ples and illustrated : 
booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. a~ 


thing for pretty silk-corded calen- i 
a7” 
ead 0.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 190 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Better ‘learing 


Write today for our 15- 
day trial offer of the 
New 1915 Thin 
Receiver Model, 
Mears Ear Phone. 
It has eight adjust- 


ments of twelve sounds 
in each, 


96 Degrees of Sound 


The complete range of tone for the human ear is covered. It 
is the final perfection of an efficient substitute for the natural 
hearing organs. Instrument hardly noticeable. 

° Write today for valuable 
Write for Free Boo book on deafness; sent free. 
It explains our low direct prices to you. 15-day free trial offer. 
If you are a sufferer from deafness or if you have a deaf friend 
don’t fail to write for this book now. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 2018, 45 W. 34th St., New York City 





















Writetodayfornew book- 
let of Winter 
styles 











| Gowns 
AND STOUTS $12.75 


made to measure of lustrous satin mes- 
saline, all shades. Also skirts, coats and cor- 
sets. Gowns$2.50up. Ask also for new regular 
wear catalog. MRS. GRACE MINOR, Dept. A 
783 Main Street. Buffalo, N. Y. 









tost 
CD ieties Recipes: 


in booklet by Mrs. Claudia Quigley Murphy, 
Consultant in Home Economics, mailed free upon request. 
Ask your dealer for Taylor Candy Thermometer and Recipe 
Booklet. Price $1.00. If not at your dealer’s write us, 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Taylor /nstrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 


There's “a i Tacktols Taylor Thermometer for Ewery*Purpose 














$50 each. Devote all or spare time. No correspondence course. 
Detans Free. Atlas Pub. Co.,407 Atlas -Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 





Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
| es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, on Drills, 


| Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up 


Goods. 


Large Catalog Free. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago 








Special $1.00 Size 








If Mary Garden Herself Told You 
The Secret of Her Beauty — 


and suggested that you use the powder that makes her 
complexion so dazzlingly beautiful— Would you hurry 
to get a box? 

It was Rigaud—famous master perfumer — who 
created the rich, caressing Mary Garden Perfume — 
the perfect expression of this great artiste’s personality. 
And it is again Rigaud who made 


Mar 
Fi 


soft and smooth as the velvet on a butterfly’s wing. Make 
your complexion as transparently lovelyas Mary Garden's. 
Get the special $1.00 box of Mary Garden Face Powder 
today. Any tint. 

If your dealer has not the $1.00 size, send his name and ad- 
dress with check 
American Agents — Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 
Place, New York 


RIGAUD — 16 Rue de la Paix — PARIS 


Garden 
SPeuider 


or money order for $1.00 to RIGAUD’S 


Dept. L, Irving 


ML 


una 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1916 














For a Look at Your 
Christmas Presents 


END us your prettiest Christ- 
mas gifts in needlework or 
in any other kind of handwork. 
The Needlework Editors of 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
are desirous of finding the dainty 
and unusual pretty things which 
girls make for each other at 
Christmastime, and which are 
never seen in the shops, whether 
they happen to be some dainty 
kind of needlework, such as 
embroidery, knitting, crochet- 
ing, tatting or fine sewing; craft 
work, like stenciling, basketry 
or raffia; things like bags or 
cushions made of fancy ribbon 
or silk, or tea-table sets of linen, 
etc. 

In fact any pretty novelties 
for use or for wear are desired, 
those which may be made by 
hand being the most desirable, 
since the cost is therefore re- 
duced to at least one-half that 
of the article ready-made. 

And, in order to get these 
very newest ideas for publica- 
tion in THE JOURNAL, they ask 
you to choose carefully and send 
only the best one of your gifts. 

The prizes are as follows: 


First Prize, $50 
Second Prize, $25 
Third Prize, $10 
Three Prizes, Each $5 


Designs which are considered 
good but not prize winners will 
be paid for at our regular rates, 
ranging in value from $2.50 up- 
ward. This offer is open until 
January 15, 1916. 

Please send your contribution 
in promptly in order that it may 
reach us in time for our best 
consideration. 


All unavailable articles will 
be returned at the close of the 
contest. All accepted articles 
will also be returned after they 
have been published. 


REMEMBER 


Send only one article, care- 
fully packed, with just your 
name, address and return 
postage or express charges 
inclosed, to 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











Women are Enthusiastic 
About “Indian Head’’— 
Its Wear—Its Price 

Why buy linen at 50c when you 


can get the same beauty and wear- 
ing quality at a third the cost in 


2s, #885, © Ah B 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
27, 33, 36, 40, 44 in. wide at 12% to 25¢ a yard, 


Indian Head is ideal for dresses, suits, 
waists and children’s clothes because it 
doesn’t wrinkle easily, stays fresh a long 
time, and there’s almost no wear-out 
to it. 

Ask for it at your dealer’s. Be sure 
you get the genuine, with ““INDIAN 
HEAD” on the selvage. If it hasn’t 
the selvage mark it isn’t Indian Head. 


We’ll Send You Material 7 £ 
for a Doll’s Dress 


Send us three 2c stamps 
and your name and address 
and we will send you a doll's 
dress of Indian Head, cut 
ready to sew, with full direc- 
tions. This will show you 
the quality of Indian Head, 





how well it washes and makes 
up. Your little girl will be 
delighted. State whether 14, 
16, 18 inch doll. 


<—_ 
ta, U. Ss. Pat. Off. 


Amory, Browne & Co. 





Dept. 32 48 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 























The Unfilled Grade of 


pyacsalecel 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Window Shades} 





Having no “‘filling”’ to crack 

| and fall out, it wears twice 

i as long as the ordinary shade. 
Atdealerseverywhere. Write 
for booklet today. Chas. W 

i Breneman & Co., 2326 Read- 
ing Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— ba Offer-KEITH’S 


















The magazine for 
Homebuilders, the 
recognized authority 
on planning, building 
and decorating 
Artistic Homes. 

Each number con- 
tains 7 to 10 PLANS 
by leading architects. 
Subscription $2. 
Newsstands 20c 
copy. Twelve big 
house building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
136 Bungalowsand Cottages [175 Plans cstg. below $6000. 
104 Plans cstg. be low $3000. | | 125 vf over $6000. 
125 $4000. | | 100 Cement and Brick. 
it} iid . * $5000.| 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 


Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription, $2 
KEITH’S, 796 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











College Girls and 


Young Housewives 


—and all students of modern 
domestic science—should write 
at once for a free copy of our 
beautiful new cook book. 

A hundred special recipes for using 
evaporated milk in cooking, baking, 
etc. Many dishes illustrated in nat- 
ural colors. 








Book shows economical 


way of preparing healthful, delicious 
Write today for it. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 
240 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, Wash., U.S. A. 


POMPEIAN 


food. 











OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 








New Thought Treatments and Books FREE 
I will take your case for perfect health and prosperity. 
» Can you rise to the height of accepting all this without 
) feeling obligation? Then write to-day. I have given 
* away 29,000 $1 books free to those who accepted me. 
After you ong full benefit you may want the more 
eeeeneen 5 “Great Exorcism” ($1). But send 00 
money 

Arthur ‘Grane, 1278 Market St., 





San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Department of the Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 


Skating Demands New Caps and 


Muffs. This Set is Crocheted 


Ww Y, 


Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell 


HESE last two pages of THE JOURNAL are like the postscript to a letter: they are 

written and prepared last. Over twenty of the brightest women in all parts of America 
search the best shops at the last moment for the latest new ideas until the day of going to 
press, and the pages are then printed on a fast press. Wherever possible, prices are given; 
but fuller information as to how to make or where to buy any article may be obtained by 
writing, with stamped, addressed envelope inclosed, to Mrs. Howard Bell, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


\ [~~ 





Velvet Sports Coat and Felt 
Hat in Black and White 
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Trinket Box of Domestic Ivory—Carved Lid 








Glass Butter Dish in Silver Stand for $5.50 











This Porcelain Honey 
Pot Speaks for Itself 
at $4.75 





Black - and - White 


Waste Basket. $1.50 A Handmade Cotton Rug from Labrador 


Grapefruit Knife With Fluted 
End. 75 Cents 











The Latest in Waist Hangers 
Carries a Box of Candy 








Tulip String Holder in Painted Wood. $5 
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Glass Transparency for 
Lamp or Window 


In Which to Keep Shoes 


and Hosiery. $7.75 














Showing a New Aquarium 
Stand of Ebonized Wood 
With Plant Boxes 


From $5 Up for Any New Idea 








Gay Cushion of Plaid Gingham for $4 


| WANT Tue Journat readers to feel that they are part of these two pages, and so I would 
like them to contribute any new idea they may see, have or make—any idea for wear or for 
the home. Send article itself or photograph. I will pay $5 and upward for any new idea that 
I accept. Mrs. Howarp BELL. 








(Page 63) 








Clever Trick-Dog Cigar Lighter for $3 











Indoor Push Button in Cloisonne, and Pearl 
Glass Deodorizer Bottle With Alcohol Burner 











An Ornamental Tin Cracker Can for $6 






























































Soft Chair-Back Rest Like This Costs $5.50 































A Department of the Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 
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Shoppers’ “Hello” tion 
Book for $1.50 as aE & s Ree Po : in ar 


whic 


Fancy Hosiery {or 
the Girl Golfer 
or Tennis Player 
Who Has a Re. 
gard for the Eter- 
nal Fitness of 
Things 





For’ Southern 
Wear and in Ad- 
vance for Spring 
are Silk Gloves 
With Embroidered 
Tops. $1 
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Among the New Smart Shirt Waists is This 
One in Silk for On!y $5.75 
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Fach Little Bag Holds a Toilet Requisite A Smoker's Stand and Music Box 


It is 
boy 





Mission Door Stop in 
Wood, With Decora- 
tive Paintings 


It 1s 
Curt 





Portable Reading Stand in 
Enameled Wood With 
Electric Light 


In al 


and | 


Japanese Silk Makes a \ 
Lovely Pillow for $6.50 direc 


Woven and Decorated Sweet- 
Grass Tray for $1.50 
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The Way to Wear the Veil That Goes With an Outing Hat 
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Leather Disk as a Table Plan A New Standard Edition of 
for Placing Guests. Price, $2 This Juvenile Classic for $2 


Another Necessary Convenience 
in Modern Household Electrics— 
the New Turnover Toaster. Com- 
plete. $3.75 





Bolster Shape are the New Auto 
Pillows with Tasseled Ends 





Combination Writing Table and Chair of Wood and Wicker, With Upholstered 
Cushion. An Ideal Piece for Apartments or Small Houses 
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The Busy Little Housewife May Now Buy an l ° Hi 
Electric Motor, With Which to Run Her Sewins 
Machine, for $15 





Fashion Makes Mufflers Reversible in Color. $6 
Electric Sconce in Pastel Colorings. $12.50 











Three Things Useful in Wicker—a Serving Stand, a Magazine Rack 
and a Garden Basket 
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From $5 Up for Any New Idea 


For Carrying the Baby on Journeys WANT Tue JourNAL readers to feel that they are part of these two pages, and so I would like them to contrib- The Commuter’s Dress-Suit Case in I H | 

or Around the House. Cost, $7.50 ute any new idea they may see, have or make—any idea for wear or for the home. Send article itself or Enamel Duck. $10. Cowhide, $13.50 
photograph. I will pay $5 and upward for any new idea that I accept. Mrs. Howarp BELL. 
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tious American boy are constantly facing the 

problem of the boy’s business future. When 
the boy goes out to look for a job, he usually meets 
with the employer’s familiar complaint, that the boy 
has had no preliminary training of business value. 


‘ko mother and father of every normal, ambi- 


‘“What the modern child suffers from most seri- 
ously,’? says Professor John Dewey of Columbia 
University, ‘‘is that his schooling is chiefly directed 
toward making him absorb a great deal of informa- 
tion upon a number of subjects which are not linked 
in any vital way with the practical details of the life 
which the child is about to enter.”’ 


In view of this situation, this somewhat remarkable 
offer now being made by The Curtis Publishing 
Company is of special interest to parents: 


For any young man fulfilling certain conditions, we guarantee to 
secure, upon request, a good salaried position with a reputable con- 
cern in or near his home town. 


* Kk * 


EADING educators describe the plan which makes 
this offer possible as one of the most practical ex- 
amples of vocational education in this country. 


It is the link between the scholastic training of the 
boy and a promising business career. 


It is called the Vocational Plan of the League of 
Curtis Salesmen. 


In all parts of the country today, 50,000 young men 
and boys are selling the Curtis publications under the 
direct control of the Curtis organization. 


These publications are The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


By this work the young men and boys are earning 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 


And while they are earning they are learning. 

They are learning basic business principles, because 
they are under the constant observation of men 
skilled in training salesmen. 


And they are learning in school, because every one of 
them is encouraged to keep up his education just as 
long as possible before launching out into the world. 
No boy can obtain high rank in the League of Curtis 
Salesmen unless he has a good school record. 


* * 


N ORDER to reach the position of Master Sales- 

man, and become eligible for one of the attractive 
business positions which the Curtis plan has to offer, 
the boy must fulfill the following requirements: 


1. He must have sold one of the Curtis publications for at 
least two years, and all three for at least one. 


ie) 


He must have a perfect record for promptness in ordering 
and remitting for at least a year. 
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He must maintain reasonably high sales of all three publi- 
cations. 


4. He must maintain an excellent school average in all studies 
and must present a letter from the principal of his school 
to that effect. 


5. He must be ‘‘physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight.”’ 


Getting the boy a job 


Upon election the Master Salesman receives a gold 
insigne and an engraved certificate. 


His compensation is somewhat increased bya month-- 
ly “‘dividend.’’ He is given a year’s subscription to 
some periodical devoted to business. 


And in addition, he is promised employment when 
the time comes that he must leave school. 


* *K * 


ANUFACTURERS, retailers, wholesalers, offi- 

cials in big business houses in every section who 
have long observed the activities of Curtis agents in 
their own cities, welcome the opportunity to hire 
young men so trained. More than 1000 employers 
have already registered as desiring to interview Curtis 
boys when ready for employment. 


The organization to carry on this vocational train- 
ing is a vast one. 


Two thousand district agents, under the guidance 
of the home office, are in direct charge of the 50,000 
boys and young men. 


The home office through its six territorial managers, 
4). correspondents and 50 traveling representatives is 
constantly in touch with the boysand their parents, 
and with the district agents. 


Books outlining successful sales methods, a monthly 
magazine containing ideas on how to sell, and occa- 
sional encouraging letters from the home office keep 
the boy enthusiastic and happy in his work. 


His parents and his school teachers are in corre- 
spondence with the home office. He is meeting the 
prominent citizens in his home town and getting 
their interest and support. 


And he is held in restraint. Mere red-hot disposal 
of copies on any other basis than actually convincing 
the purchaser that he wants them is discouraged. 


In other words, he is being taught sound salesman- 
ship, as distinguished from mere peddling or mere 
distribution of copies of his papers. He is being 
taught promptness, self-reliance, courtesy, resource- 
fulness and energy. He is learning how to meet 
men and women. He comes to know the value of 
money, the importance of a good reputation, and 
the spur of honest ambition. 


* *K * 


O FACTOR has been so important in this plan as 
the interest and co-operation of parents. 


Mothers and fathers know that it means help for them 
and for their boys. 


Whatever benefits accrue to this company in increased 
sales, must automatically mean benefit to the boys 
who make the sales. 

It means a downright training in straight salesman- 
ship by modern intensive methods. 

A steady income during the training. 

And a good job afterward. 


Any mother, father, teacher oremployer can obtain detatledin for- 
mation about the Vocational Plan by writing tothe Secretary of the 
League of Curtts Salesmen, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


THE GURIIS..RUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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